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The Library. 


On the Necessity for the Formation 
of a Bibliographical Society of the United Kingdom 
and Suggestions as to its Operations.* 


} seems surprising that amongst the many Societies which 

have sprung into existence in this country during recent 
years, there has been no purely Bibliographical Association. 
And yet, without question, no subject has occupied a more 
increasingly attractive place in the literature of the country 
during the last twenty years than Bibliography. Probably 
during this period a greater number of works on this subject 
has appeared than during the previous part of the century. In 
France and Germany for a long time past the study has been 
extensively cultivated and has engaged the attention of many 
minds, but only in recent years has it appeared to acquire its 
true position in English literature. No doubt the tendency of 
recent legislation, the increased facilities for education, the 
formation of Free Libraries and other circumstances, have 
operated to engender and foster a love of sounder literature and 
a desire for a greater knowledge of existing works on various 
subjects. But considering how many are engaged in Biblio- 
graphical research, or interested in the study of Bibliography in 
this country, it is simply surprising that there is no bond of 
union amongst them whatever. Are there not at the present 
moment large classes of inquirers upon the subject in this 
country knowing nothing of inquirers upon the same subject 
even in the same towns, and except in individual cases knowing 
nothing of one another save what they learn from their writings ? 
At present there is no common meeting ground for such persons, 
and yet Bibliography is specially a subject in which one can 





* Read at the Annual Meeting of the Library Association held at Nottingham, 
September, 1891. 
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render much aid to others with practically no loss to himself. 
A society such as suggested would have a two-fold result, for 
independent of the general effect of such a Society in forming a 
taste for Bibliographical literature in the general public, it 
would have an important effect upon the members themselves. 
There is, in the first place, the companionship with men of similar 
tastes and habits—the association of those conversant with a 
certain subject, consequently the concentration of ideas, the 
possibility of unity of action and the accomplishment of that by 
the association of some, which never would be attempted by one 
alone. 

In Notes and Queries, more than twenty years ago, Mr. Axon 
expressed his surprise that amongst the many societies doing 
useful work in their own peculiar field, there was not amongst 
them a Society of Bibliographers, and he said: ‘ Some 
knowledge of Bibliography is necessary to every man who is 
engaged in any literary or scientific pursuit; an acquaintance 
with it may save him years of useless toil. The bibliographer 
aids the student in every department of human thought and 
observation ; the theologian, the antiquary, the savant—all need 
his aid. He records their labours, and is constantly noting the 
new discoveries in the map of human learning. There is no 
occasion here to insist upon the importance of bibliography. 
Why, then, is there no society for its advancement? Let 
bibliographers consider this question. Lowndes, we are told 
by Mr. Bohn, complained that the bibliographer had no stand- 
ing in England. A somewhat higher value is put upon these 
studies now, but the establishment of such a society as is here 
suggested would undoubtedly aid in giving to bibliographers 
still more of that position to which they are entitled in the 
republic of letters. When such an association is organized, 
there is plenty of work which it might usefully do. A general 
literary index would then be something of a possibility, the 
vexed question of cataloguing would probably find a solution, 
much light would be thrown upon literary history, special biblio- 
graphies of particular subjects might be brought out under its 
protection, and it would be able to accomplish for Europe that 
which the Smithsonian Institution does for America in the way 
of promoting friendly relations between different literary in- 
stitutions and men.” One of the great objects of a Biblio- 
graphical Society would be the meeting of what is evidently 
now felt to be a necessity—a complete Bibliography of English 
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Literature. It is nothing less thana matter of national reproach 
that such a work has not yet been accomplished. Watts’s 
Bibliotheca Britannica, and Lowndes’s Bibliographer’s Manual were 
both valiant ‘attempts to meet the need, but they are both out of 
date, and with every allowance possible, at no time possessed 
those features which must characterise a work to be regarded as 
an adequate representation of English literature. These writers 
are not to blame because they have come short of the standard 
required ; for the work is too considerable for any one man to 
execute effectually. Neither is there sufficient inducement 
to any man to make the attempt to supply the want. What 
were the rewards meted out to the two bibliographers men- 
tioned? They both devoted their lives to their labour, and the 
result was pecuniary loss. Watts’s self-imposed task occupied 
over twenty years of labour, and the MS. in fifty-seven folio 
volumes, now in the Paisley Free Library, is a standing evidence 
of his indefatigable industry and unwearied perseverance in a 
department of labour which, however valuable in its results, 
possessed to most minds but few inducements. It is clear 
that for the work to be successfully accomplished it must be 
taken in hand by a society, and effected by the union and united 
action of bibliographers, and there seems to be no reason why 
an attempt should not be made. Look at the great dictionary 
of the English language now in course of publication. Why 
should not similar means be adopted to collect materials for a 
general English Bibliography ? A competent editor is required 
and willing co-operators. It is truly wonderful what may be 
accomplished by an association when guided by unanimity of 
thought and earnestness of purpose. Personally I would go 
further, as I consider a Universal Bibliography possible, but 
this is not what is suggested at present. Let each country 
undertake its own bibliography. In this country the publication 
of the British Museum Catalogue opens the way to something 
still more complete—this catalogue would certainly form the 
basis of a complete list of every work published in the United 
Kingdom. I have sometimes thought that the British Museum 
authorities might have undertaken this work, but there is no 
reason why it should not be undertaken by a society. The 
printed catalogue might be interleaved and bound in volumes. 
As this catalogue has been taken by many of the public libraries 
and is, I know, in many of the Free Libraries, the various 
Librarians might be asked to compare their own catalogues 
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with this and send a note up to the Society of any English 
works they possess which do not appear in the British Museum 
Catalogue. No doubt some time would be occupied, but not so 
much probably as supposed by many. About three years ago 
I went through every entry in the catalogue, so far as then 
printed, and compared the catalogue of my own library with it, 
and could myself, therefore, give a list of many works which are 
not in the national collection. I doubt whether there would be 
much difficulty in finding a person in most towns who would do 
this work. Then a person might be employed by the Society in 
continually entering up the lists received from the Librarians 
and others, and also in entering in the interleaved volumes the 
books mentioned by Watts, Lowndes, Allibone and others not 
appearing in the British Museum Catalogue. Another work 
much required is a new edition of Hain’s Repertorium Bublio- 
graphicum. Investigations of recent years have brought to light 
many fifteenth century books omitted by Hain, and these should 
<ll be entered. And there seems no reason why the Society 
should not undertake the publication of a list of fifteenth century 
works founded on Hain, but uniting the advantages of descrip- 
tions and particulars contained in Brunet and others. This is 
a work much required, and one which would be heartily wel- 
comed by all bibliographers. They usually require for fifteenth 
century books more than the simple collation of Hain, and 
more than they find in the way of collation in Brunet. Another 
work which might be taken in hand bya Bibliographical Society 
would be a work in which a facsimile specimen by the best known 
process should ‘be given of every known press in the fifteenth 
century. Nothing would help more to the identifying of anony- 
mously printed books and tracts, nor display better the progress 
of the art of printing and its various stages of development. 
No doubt when we consider that Hain gave a list of 1,210 
different printers, and we remember that sometimes these 
had various classes of types, such a work would be a formidable 
task, but certainly not one which could not be accomplished by 
a Society of Bibliographers such as that proposed to be estab- 
lished. A note might accompany each facsimile, stating the 
printer where known, and the work from which the specimen 
has been taken. There are many other works which might be 
taken in hand by such a society. For instance—a complete 
Bibliotheca Bibliographica, giving the titles of the bibliographies 
(general and special) of all countries, with catalogues of public 
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and private libraries, also of the more extensive and remarkable 
book auction sales—somewhat on the lines of Horne’s second 
volume of his Introduction to the Study of Bibliography. This 
would best be done by a person in each of the several countries. 
The value of such information up to the present date could 
hardly be overrated. As Dr. Johnson says, in his account of the 
Harleian Library, ‘“*By means of catalogues only can it be 
known what has been written on every part of learning, and the 
hazard avoided of encountering difficulties which have already 
been cleared, discussing questions which have already been 
decided, and digging in mines of literature which former 
ages have exhausted. How often this has been the fate of 
students, every man of letters can declare ; and, perhaps, there 
are very few who have not sometimes valued as new discoveries 
made by themselves, those observations which have long since 
been published, and of which the world, therefore, will refuse 
them the praise; nor can the refusal be censured, as any enor- 
mous violation of justice ; for why should they not forfeit by their 
ignorance, what they might claim by their sagacity ? ” 

But the days have past by for impressing the necessity for 
catalogues—no longer is it requisite to formulate an excuse for 
their existence—least of all to a company such as that here 
present. 

A society such as I have suggested would be the means of 
bringing together those of similar tastes—men engaged in the 
same study, and would, I feel certain, have a wide field of useful- 
ness. Periodical meetings would be held for the reading of 
papers and discussion of subjects connected with books, and for 
mutual assistance in such directions as the bibliographers of 
writers of note, special subjects, localities, publishers, printers, 
&c., also for the exhibition of rare or remarkable books, and the 
furnishing information as to eminent collectors and collections 
of books, celebrated book sales, eminent printers and publishers, 
notable catalogues and subjects connected with typography and 
bookbinding. Such a society would almost of necessity have its 
centre and head-quarters in London, but in order that it should 
receive general support all over the kingdom, it should have, I 
consider, branches in the larger towns, at least in those where 
sufficient support can be obtained. The object of this is to 
encourage as much as possible local talent, and to make as wide- 
spread as possible the usefulness of the society. One cannot 
help being struck with the fact of how large a portion of the 
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members of the societies in the Metropolis are cut off from 
some of the most important advantages of the society by non- 
residence there. This would be met by the suggestion as to 
local branches. Probably, in any town where fifty members 
joined, a local branch could be established. Where such a 
branch was formed, it should have a local council and 
secretary, and periodical meetings be held at which papers 
might be read. A selection of these papers might be made 
by the Central Council in London for publication in the Society's 
Journal, which should be issued from time to time. The local 
council should be composed of certain members chosen by the 
general assembly of members in the particular town. This 
council should be elected annually, and should elect from among 
themselves a president, vice-president, treasurer, and hono- 
rary secretary. The local president should, by virtue of his 
office, be a member of the Central Council in London. Pro- 
bably it would be found advisable to permit persons to join the 
local branches without their becoming members of the Central 
Society. 

One of the objects of such a local branch should be the 
formation of ‘a library chiefly dealing with Bibliography. The 
importance of this object can scarcely be exaggerated, for though 
it is true that in some of the larger towns, the librarians of the 
public libraries have, in the reference department, paid 
special attention to this subject, yet this is not invariably the 
case. I believe I am correct in saying that there is no 
copy of Panzer even in the Reference Library in Manchester. 
To those who are not blessed with a superfluous amount of this 
world’s goods, an extensive library of Bibliographical works 
would be of great value. We all know the expense of such 
works, and how of late years there has been a remarkable rise 
in their marketable value. When once such a library has been 
started, the liberality of individuals in the neighbourhood 
would probably aid in its increase. 

I have no doubt that a society such as I have suggested 
would tend to bring together individuals who have one common 
study and pursuit at heart. It would become the medium of com- 
munication of their discoveries, labours, and opinions to the pub- 
lic, and give a stimulus to the study of Bibliography, which would 
result in a higher tone of literary taste,—a bringing to light of 
many long-hidden gems of classic merit, and an infusion of the 
sounder parts of antique learning, with the lighter touches which 
characterise our modern literature. 
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I consider the necessity for such a society so absolute, 
that the matter should not be allowed to remain longer 
in suggestion only. I would, therefore, invite all those who would 
join such a society, or aid it in any way, to send in their names 
to me at once, so that a preliminary meeting to consider the 
subject may be held forthwith. 


W. A. Copincer. 
The Priory, 
Manchester. 

















Some Librarian-made Books and Titles.* 


ONCE had a notion of calling this paper ‘‘ The infinite 
potentiality of the librarian.” There was a fine rolling sound 
about ‘infinite potentiality” that seemed very soothing, and 
therefore it was reluctantly that I gave it up, but I never quite 
forget any paper that I hear at the meetings, monthly or annual, 
of the Library Association, and with the remembrance of an 
exhortation from one of the Secretaries not to use “high 
falutin” words when good plain Saxon ones are available, I 
had to let “infinite potentiality’ slide overboard. But there is 
a good deal to be said for it. The librarian’s powers are 
probably greater than most people would think. By judicious 
catalogue description he may obtain a reading for many a book 
which the author’s misleading and imperfect title has suicidally 
injured; and also, as I hope to show in the later part of this 
paper, by judicious selections of magazine articles bound to- 
gether in subject volumes, he may call to vigorous and active life 
articles that had died with the month of their currency and were 
entombed in the bound volumes. 
The last paper I read before this Association was called 
‘« Some misleading tities of modern books” and in it I indulged 
in the pleasure derived from showing up other people’s mis- 
doings, by a growl at authors, editors, reviewers, and publishers, 
for misleading us in the titles they have chosen for their books ; 
their crimes being repetition or use of already adopted titles; 
imperfection or use of inadequately descriptive titles ; and mis- 
direction or absolutely misleading titles giving a wrong impres- 
sion about the subject of the work. As a practical sequel to 
that paper, I desire in the present one to show what powers the 
librarian has for rectifying these errors; and I venture to bring 
it before the annual meeting of the Association because it 
suggests a departure from the established rule that catalogue 
entries should be, under limitation of cost or space, transcripts 
of title-pages. 





* Read before the Annual Meeting of the Library Association, held at 
Nottingham, September, 1891. 
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We librarians, it is not too much to say, must always be in 
the fore-front of the world’s progress. We carry the ammuni- 
tion, without which the mind-victors of the world cannot fight ; 
and it is of no light importance that all appliances for making it 
portable and handy, and carrying it well, should be used to the 
best advantage. 

We librarians, each set in charge of a little corner of the 
kingdom of literature, must each of us feel, to some extent, every 
book on our shelves, and every reader that frequents our libraries, 
to be engraven upon our hearts; though not invariably, as re- 
gards either books or even readers, with affection, admiration, 
or respect. (Fair readers, of course, excepted.) But anyhow, we 
want every reader, agreeable or disagreeable, to get to read the 
right books which shall do him or her the most good, in his par- 
ticular circumstances, and according to his particular bent of 
mind; and we want every book to be introduced to the right 
readers, so that the good that is in that book shall root and 
fructify as it best may. 

I doubt not, that towards the readers we each do our best, 
and by patience and perseverance conquer repellent manners, 
thaw the icy reserve of diffidence, and penetrate the more 
difficult to deal with, assumption of superior knowledge—a 
reasonable discount always being allowed by us for biliousness, 
dyspepsia, and similar physical sources of crossness on the part 
of readers. 

But some of the books are also repellent, diffident, and emptily 
assuming in their titles, and we, who want every line in our 
catalogues to be an active working line, carrying something and 
leading somewhere, with movement and traffic enough to satisfy 
a railway manager, and even every word to have its use, feel 
that we must take some liberties with these titles and send them 
to school. We don’t want to take away their names like con- 
victs, though we do number them. We arealive to the author's 
natural objection, ‘‘ What! can we not name our own children ?” 
though the country parson used sometimes to have to protest 
against christening the juvenile bucolics Nebuchadnezzar and 
Beelzebub, for all that they are good old Scripture names. 

But the imperative demands of cheapness in our catalogues, 
and consequently of condensation in our entries, taken together 
with the fact that our readers don't know the books, and want 
something more explanatory than their names, impel us to the 
course I am about to recommend. 
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(I have spoken a good deal in the plural, and it may be that 
I ought not, for perhaps I stand more alone than I think ; but fol- 
lowing Mr. Tony Weller’s counsel, I have preferred to ‘spell it 
with a We, Samivel, spell it with a We,” so please to bear with 
me.) 

For an example, the title “‘ A Plea for Liberty ” conveys no 
idea to the reader who hasn’t heard of it, whether it is on 
Church disestablishment, the slave trade, local option in liquor 
trade, dissolution of the fetters of matrimony, or what not; but 
if we go on to say in our catalogue entry, ‘“‘ Animadversions on 
Free Public Libraries, the Post Office, and all other useful in- 
stitutions,” the reader will then understand what it is about, 
and ferhaps may say, “‘ Ah, that’s what I’ve been thinking all 
along; I wonder if the writers have said it as well as I could,” 
and takes the book; or perhaps he may say, “ Here’s a lot of 
people have been making asses of themselves, let us see what they 
have got to say.” In either case the book is read. I don’t find 
fault with shortness of titles; some of the shortest may be per- 
fectly expressive. ‘Ecce Homo” and “Lux Mundi” give 
their subjects in the two words constituting their title, quite 
sufficiently for all they are in a dead language; it is inex- 
pressiveness that I complain of. Even the face of Mephisto- 
pheles is more tolerable than that of a turnip-headed scarecrow. 
How much more satisfying is the expressive glance from the 
black, brown, or blue eyes of Latin, Greek, Saxon or Irish 
beauty. All this applies to title pages as well as to faces. 
In passing to the second half of my subject, I do not desert 
my first. For specimens of good, terse, explicit and expres- 
sive titles I can do no better than call your attention to the 
librarian-made ones which are attached to the subject-group 
volumes of selected magazine articles, which must be well known 
to most of my hearers, as adopted and brought to perfection, if 
not invented, by Mr. Taylor, of Bristol—specimens of which, by 
his kind assistance, I am able to bring before you. 

When the Association thought of going to Bristol for this 
annual meeting, one of the specially interesting sights that I 
looked forward to seeing there was the library of volumes of 
magazine articles gathered and bound according to their subjects 
by Mr. Taylor—a plan converting the barren desert of the 
magazine shelves into a garden of living, growing, and actively 
interesting books containing the latest and most ably put dicta 
of the greatest minds on the topics, not only of the day, but of 
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the morrow. This is much, but not too much to say of the im- 
portance of magazine and review articles. 

The name of Mr. Andrew Carnegie is not an unrespected one 
in this assembly, and in his American Four-in-hand in Britain he 
says (p.25), speaking of the Imperial Parliament of Great Britain: 
‘‘ Even in matters of national importance, debates are no longer 
what they were. The questions have already been threshed out 
in the Reviews, those coming forums of discussion, and all that 
can be said, already said by writers on both sides of the question, 
who know its bearings much better than the leaders of party. 
When the Fortnightly, or the Nineteenth Century gets through with a 
subject, the Prime Minister only rises to sum up the result, at 
which the Morleys, the Rogerses, the Spencers, and Huxleys, the 
Giffens, and Howards, have previously arrived. “The brains of a 
country will be found where the real work is todo. The House of 
Lords registers the decrees of the House of Commons, and the 
House of Commons is soon to register the decrees of the month- 
lies.” 

Mr. Poole—another voice across the Atlantic, from the land 
where, pre-eminently in library matters, helpfulness, activity, 
energy, and efficiency grow in congenial soil—recognises the use- 
fulness of the magazine articles by his admirable index to them. 
And yet the experience of most of us must have told us that the 
best key is not so good an invitation as an open door, and there- 
fore I think the collected subject volumes have yet a reason 
for their existence, even where Poole is on the shelves. 

It is a common experience for me to be appealed to by 
readers, whose position in the state is of no mean importance, 
for magazine articles that they have noticed or had recommen- 
ded to them, too recent to appear in Poole, the exact date un- 
certain, the particular review doubtful ; and yet wishing to be a 
good citizen, no less than a good librarian, I am stirred to seek 
these articles, while the precious minutes fly by, and it weighs upon 
me as I pursue my search what a prodigious quantity of chaff I 
have to wade through to get at the grain. And yet, it may be, the 
next enquiry alters things, and some of that chaff is now the grain 
I seek, while what was grain is now chaff in the new quest, 
Under Mr. Taylor’s plan, the difficulties disappear. Now, not 
only the one article but a number of other kindred ones are at 
hand, in a volume which Mr. Chivers’ ingenuity has made like a 
board of company directors, “‘ with power to add to their num- 
ber,” and an all-round view of the subject, which the reader 
little expected, is put within his reach. 
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But other advantages of this plan appear. These magazine 
volumes, more than anything else in the library, would get 
coloured with the individuality of the librarian. Fully conceding 
that our public librarians are, as a rule, good all-round men, and 
that if this plan were generally adopted, most things of enduring 
value in every department would be represented, it would be 
impossible but that individuality should show itself. It could 
not be otherwise than that antiquarian lore should be noticeably 
well represented under Mr. Taylor, or Natural Science under Mr. 
Ogle, County History under our President, or the welfare of the 
Working Classes under Mr. Humphery. 

And that individuality is a thing that I, for one, strongly ap- 
prove of. I think it, more than anything, tends to progress and 
improvement. People talk of a church of Scott’s, or Pearson’s 
style of design. Why not a library of Briscoe’s or Inkster’s 
style of selection. Good in itself, good for its purpose, good for 
its special circumstances, and good in its librarian’s particular 
and special way. Why should not a Guide to London, of some 
not very remote future date, say, “London has fifty Free 
Public Libraries, one in every parish, all well stocked and se- 
lected, amongst which particularly good topographical literature 
is to be found in this, musical literature in that, and mechanical 
literature in the other”? One thing I have to ask, that in carry- 
ing out the second part of my subject, the gathering up of 
magazine articles into subject volumes, you don’t offend under 
the first count, and name them imperfectly or misleadingly. 
Here is a new field for rising talent, and the gate open. As a 
rule, people don’t have opportunities of giving a name to a book 
very often, unless they be popular novelists, and then a book of 
proverbs or mottoes will furnish enough for several life-times ; 
but here is a chance of naming a lot of books. See that ye do 
it well, and make the title short, sharp, and descriptive. 

I am aware that I have run the risk of having it said that my 
paper is one-fourth aggression and three-fourths digression ; but 
if my aggression leads but one sinful author to see the error of 
his ways, and my digression leads you to note, approve, and 
imitate Mr. Taylor’s excellent plan, which calls forth orderly 
volumes of readable subject matter out of the chaos of little-read 
back magazines, creating a literature where as yet none exists, 
bringing together separated but kindred articles shedding mutual 
light on a subject, making books which people want to read 
{more useful work than making those which authors want to sell), 
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then I shall have realised my intention of contributing to the 
advance of Practical Librarianship. 

I deem that its advance is best to be secured by each bringing 
his peculiar subject to the fount of common wisdom assembled 
on these occasions. The word common being here, as always 
by me, used as a title of honour, as the loyal speak of our 
common Queen, as churchmen value the book of Common 
Prayer, as patriots prize our common land, and we our common 
calling, which here and now brings us together. 

I will now proceed to explain the specimen volumes here ex- 
hibited. 

There are sixteen volumes here, ten of which are from the 
Bristol Free Public Libraries, and six of them have been bound 
by Mr. Cedric Chivers of Bath, for me. Mr. Taylor’s selections 
are on Foreign Folk-song, Dryden criticisms, Pre-historic days, 
Norse literature, Thomas Becket, Lord Beaconsfield’s literary 
works, Thomas Moore, Statesmen, Law and Government, Out- 
door Sports. He says, “‘ I have compiled about 1,000 volumes of 
such selections, and find them of constant service in our libraries. 
My assistants tell me that the usefulness of the volumes can 
hardly be overstated, so far as the frequent demand for them 
justifies the inference.” Mr. Haggerston, of Newcastle, has, I am 
told, also adopted this plan. You will see that some of those 
volumes of Mr. Taylor’s selections cover a period of fifty years. 
He has bound up together pamphlets and newspaper articles, but 
the newspapers have had to be folded up to come within the size 
of the book, and from my experience of the way readers generally 
fold anything up after they have done with it—maps particularly, 
which are usually opened much like the way a serviette is shaken 
out before dinner, and left much like a serviette after it has been 
used—I am surprised to see these folded newspaper cuttings 
look so well. In my volume Books, their making, keeping, selling, 
and illustrating, you will see that in order to bring together the old 
and the new, I have followed an article on the Plantin Moretus 
Press at Antwerp, with the Daily Graphic anniversary account of 
its processes; but I got two copies of the paper, cut up the 
columns and pieced them together to the size of the page, so 
avoiding any folding up ; and in the volume on Book Producers the 
account of the Murray family from the Publishers’ Circular is dealt 
with in the same way. I point out the difference of method in 
this as a matter of practical detail worth your notice. There is 
another such feature to call your attention to. It may have 
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chanced to you, in a crowded assembly, to experience some 
difficulty with the train of the lady preceding you, and from the 
toes of the gentleman behind. This is the sort of difficulty you 
must encounter with these magazine articles. Articles wll finish 
on the right hand page. Thus you have the tail of the previous 
article, and the beginning of the one following (sure to be most 
incongruous with your own) on hand. Mr. Taylor has not 
worried himself about this, and left them as they were; but I 
have felt uncomfortable about it, like one does at a restaurant 
when the remains of past and coming meals are too much in 
evidence, and so I have tried to get portraits and other plates 
and extracts to cover these. This is often an additional attrac- 
tion, as well as getting over the difficulty. 

A volume of selected extracts from the library journals of the 
Old and New Worlds, with portraits of our brethren of the 
craft, would be very attractive. The difference in sizes is, I 
think, perfectly met by Mr. Chivers in his binding, and I 
should here explain, that in detaching my extracts, some of them 
from an older, unclassified volume, and mounting them, I have 
done a deal of mischief to them, which Mr. Chivers has done his 
best to counteract. In fact, I think he should be very very much 
indebted to me for giving him an opportunity of showing his 
ingenuity in that way. You will see in my volumes a provisicn 
of a kind of ‘ Power to add to their number ” also, and I have 
included some autograph letters in my Ruskin volume, just to 
enliven the subject. I am warned by a friend that there isa 
hydrant up at the top of the hall, which might be used in cases 
of too prolonged orations, and as hose of that kind are not the 
Nottingham manufactures I wish to make acquaintance with, 
I will close. 


JoserpH GILBURT. 
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A CLASSIFIED list of books and papers relating to a 

subject has always seemed to me a preliminary step to 
its study. I have therefore endeavoured to do for binding what 
has not previously been done even in France, where alone it 
may be said to possess a literature. 

But if a subject catalogue is to be of real use to the student 
and facilitate study it must be exhaustive as far as it goes—that 
is to say, it should in my opinion give such information as 
may enable him to judge of the scope of every work described 
in it, as well as guide him in its purchase. For this reason I 
have in the following list given the number of plates, pages and 
editions, besides the usual information. 

The list does not pretend to be a complete one in certain 
departments, chiefly in French and German dictionary and 
magazine articles. There are so many serial publications that 
information concerning them could only be obtained by pro- 
longed search in the chief continental libraries. There must 
also be statutes and notices relating to the craft in its early 
times which are yet to be discovered. 

In other directions I believe the list to be fairly complete, 
but what I most desire in its publication is that it should 
stimulate those interested in binding at home and abroad to 
note anything that has escaped my search and to communicate 
it to me, in order that later on the list may be issued in a form 
still more exhaustive. There may be many things, such as early 
manuals and craft rules, hidden away in provincial libraries 
which librarians may come across from time to time, and 
which may possess much valuable information concerning early 
English binding. 

With regard to the arrangement adopted in this list, it is 
simply alphabetical, any other being liable to cross classifica- 
tions. Its limitations may be gathered from its omissions. I 
have not included in it :— 

(a.) Books in the classical languages relating to the libraries 

of the ancients. 
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(b.) Catalogues of ancient or modern libraries, except when 
illustrated or prefaced by some account of binding. 
(c.) Catalogues of sales or dealers’ catalogues, except when 
illustrated. 
Any information given to me will be gratefully received and 
carefully set aside for future use. 


S. T. Pripeavux. 
37, Norfolk Square, London, W. 


Adam (Paul). Der Bucheinband Seine Technik und seine Geschichte. 
Pp. 268. 194 Illustrations. Leipzig, 1890. 8vo. 

Adam (Paul). Systematisches Lehr- u. Handbuch der Buchbinderei u. 
der damit zusammenhangenden Facher. Pp. 999. 775 Illustrations 
in text. Dresden, 1886. 8vo. 

Adry (Le Pere). Catalogue chronologique des Imprimeurs et Libraires 
du Roy. Published by Le Roux de Lincy. Paris, 1849. 8vo. 
Allgemeiner Anzeiger fiir Buchbindereien. A Trade Journal. Stuttgart. 

Gr. 4to. 
All the Year Round. Vol. 20, pp. 564-567. London, 1868. Bookbinding. 


ALMANACKS AND LISTs— 


Almanach Dauphin, ou Tablettes Royales du vrai mérite des Artistes 
célébres du Royaume. Cet Almanach a paru annuellement de 1772 
a 1777. 

Almanach du Commerce de Paris pour l’an VII. de la République 
Frangaise. pp. 693. Paris, de ’imprimerie de Valade. 8vo. 

Tableau divisé en trois classes de la Communauté des Maitres te 
Marchands Papetiers-Colleurs et en Meubles, Cartiers, Relieurs- 
Doreurs de Livres de la Ville, Faubourgs et Banlieue de Paris. 
Chez la Vve. Valade, 1789. Pp. 46. 12mo. Cet Annuaire a été 
dressé conformément 4 Edit de 1776. Trés précieux Recueil pou 
Histoire de la Reliure, d’une grande rareté. 


Alt-Miitter (G.). Ueber die Beschaffenheit, den Gebrauch u. die Verferti- 
gung der beweglichen Biicher Einbande des Herrn Décourdemanche 
in Paris. Mit Abbildungen. Wien, 1832. 8vo. [Enthalten in Band 
13 der Jahrbiicher des kaiserlich kéniglich polytechnischen Instituts 
in Wien. ] 

American Bookbinder. Monthly. Buffalo, N.Y., 1890-91. 

American Bookmaker. An illustrated Trade Journal. New York, 
1881, &c. 

Antiquarian Magazine, &c. Vol. 8, pp. 172-179. London, 1881, &c. 
Bookbinding, by B. Quaritch. 

Anweisung zur Buchbinderkunst, darinnen alle Handarbeiten mit ge- 
hérigen Kupfern. Leipzig, 1762. 8vo. 2 Theile. 

Archzological Journal. Vol. 18, 1861, pp. 277-286. London, 1845, &c 
Special Exhibition and notices of the Art of Bookbinding. 

Arnett (John Andrews). An inquiry into the nature and form of the 
Books of the Ancients. Pp. 212. London, 1837. 12mo. 

Arnett (John Andrews). Bibliopegia, or the Art of Bookbinding in all its 
branches. Pp. 212. 10 Plates and Addenda, pp. 10. London, 1835. 
12mo. For later English editions see Hannett (John), J. A. Arnett 
being a pseudonym. 
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Arnett (John Andrews). Biliopegia, oder die Buchbinderkunst in allen 
ihren Zweigen. 2 Auflage. Mit 10 Steintafeln u. Holzschnitten. 
Aus dem englischen. Pp. 232. Stuttgart, 1837. 16mo. 

Arnett (John Andrews). The Bookbinders’ School of Design as applied 
to the Combination of Tools in the Art of Finishing. Pp. 14. 
8 Plates engraved by Joseph Morris. London, 1837. 4to. 

Arrest du Conseil d’Etat privé du Roy du 18 Septembre, 1730. Opuscule 
de 12 pages qui se trouve généralement dans le Réglement pour la 
Libraire et Imprimerie de Paris, arrété en Conseil d’Etat le 28 
Février, 1723, et publié en 1731. Paris, P. A. Le Mercier, pére. 12mo. 

Art of Bookbinding, The. Pp. 92. London, 1818. 8vo. 


yArt and Letters. London, 1881, &c., 1883. August and September. 


Bookbinding Illustrated. 

Art Journal, The. London, 1849, &c. Years 1850, 1854, 1859, 1861, 
1876, 1878, 1880, 1881. Articles relating to Binding. 

L’Art Pratique (Georges Huth). Leipsic and Paris, 1879-85. 4to. Recueil 
de documents choisis dans les ouvrages des grands maitres, Frangais, 
Italiens, Allemands, Néerlandais, &c. Two or three designs for 
bindings. 

Auber (Ed.). Reliure d’un MS. dit Evangéliaire de Charlemagne. 
Paris, 1874. 8vo. Extract from Vol. 35 of the M/émoires de la 
Société Nationale des Antiquaires de France. 


Balinger (E. F.). Deutliche u. volkommen bewahrte Anweisung aus 
Biichern, etc. Flecken aller Art . . . zu vertilgen. Pp. 15. 
Stuttgart [1867]. 8vo. 

Bapst (Germain) Les Arts du Bois, des tissus et du papier. Paris, 1883. 
8vo. Chapter on “L’Imprimerie et la Reliure,” with 18 Plates of 
Bindings. This work reproduced the principal exhibits of the 
Exhibition in 1882 of the Union centrale des Arts décoratifs. 

Bauchart (E. Q.). Les Femmes Bibliophiles de France. 2 vols. With 
43 Plates of arms and 25 reproductions of bindings. Paris, 1886. 
Large 8vo. 

Bauer (C.). Handbuch der Buchbinderei. 7. Auflage v. C. F. G. Thou’s 
Die Kunst Biicher zu binden. Mit 36 Holzschnitten im Text u. 
einem Atlas v. 11 Foliotafeln, enthaltend Abbildungen Alterer u. 
neuerer Buchverzierungen. Weimar, 1881. 8vo. 

Beauchamps (J. de) et Rouveyre (Edouard). Guide du _ Libraire- 
Antiquaire et du Bibliophile. Préface par Jules Richard. Pp. xv., 
176. 46 Plates and Frontispiece. Paris, 1884-5. 8vo. Vol. 1 issued 
in 12 Parts. Tom, 2, 1885, &c. In progress. 

Behrend (L.). Das Ganze des Vergoldens fiir Buchbinder. Duisburg, 
1841. 8vo. 

Bender (E.). Alt Deutsche Lederarbeiten. Leipzig, 1889-90. Folio. 

Bérard (André). Dictionnaire biographique des artistes francais du XV¢ au 
Xvul® siécle, suivi d’une table chronologique et alphabétique com- 
prenant en 20 classes les arts mentionnés dans l’ouvrage. _ Paris, 
1872. 8vo. Class 18 is of binders, and gives a brief notice of 34 
French binders. 

Bergmeister (T.). Unterweisung in der Buchbinderkunst. Leipzig. 

Berjeau (Jean Philibert) Le Bibliomane—Le Bibliophile illustre. Texte 
et gravures par J. P. B. London, 1861-67. 8vo. 

Berjeau (Jean Philibert). Les Reliures de Grolier. Extrait du “ Biblio- 
phile illustré.” 1 Plate. No. 3, October 15, 1861. 

Berliner Buchbinderzeitung. Berlin, 1883. Folio. 
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Bernard (Auguste). Geoffroy Tory, Peintre et Graveur, premier 
Imprimeur Royal. Paris, 1857. 8vo. Deuxiéme édition. Paris, 
1865. 8vo. 

Bibliophile Frangaise. Gazette illustrée des Amateurs de Livres, 
d’Estampes, et de haute curiosité. Paris, 1867-73. 7 vols. S8vo. 
113 Plates of bindings, armorials, &c., with text by Brunet, Julien, 
Fournier, &c. 101 of these Plates appeared later in the A/dum 
de reliures, by Julien. 

Bickley (A. C.). On Embroidered and Embroidering Books. Woman's 
World, 1889. pp. 41-45. 5 Illustrations. 


Bigmore (Edward C.). The Printed Book. London, 1887. 8vo. 
Illustrated. pp. viii. 312. A translation of Le Livre by Henri 
Bouchot. 


Bigmore (Edward C.) [Another edition]. The Book: its Printers, Illus- 
tration, and Binders. Edited by H. Grevel. Pp. 383. London, 
1890. 8vo. Chapter viii. treats of Bookbinding. 

Blades (William). Books in Chains. London, 1890. 8vo. 

Blades (William). The Chained Library. London, 1890. Svo. 

Blades (William). Bibliographical Miscellanies. 1890. 8vo. For additional 
notes to the above by W. Salt-Brassington, see 7he Library, July, 
1891, &c. 

Blades (William). The Enemies of Books. Pp. xiii., 110. Illustrated. 
London, 1880. Post 8vo. Second Edition. Pp. xiii., 114. 1880. 

Blades (William). (Another edition.) Revised and enlarged. Pp. xiii., 
165. London, 1888. &vo. This volume forms part of the Book 
Lover’s Library, edited by H. B. Wheatley. 

Blades (William). Les Livres et leurs Ennemis. Traduit de l’Anglais. 
Pp. 128. Paris, Londres (printed), 1883. 8vo. 

Blades (William). Pentateuch of Printing. Pp. xxvi., 118. Illustrated. 
London, 1891. 4to. 

Blanc (Charles). Gazette des Beaux-Arts. Vol. 22. Oct. and Nov. 1880. 
12 Plates. Some portion of these two articles was incorporated 
in the chapter on Binding in the Authors Grammaire des Arts 
décorattfs. 

Blanc (Charles). Grammaire des Arts décoratifs. Pp. 417-456. 6 Plates. 
Paris, 1882. S8vo. 

Boeck (T.). Die Marmorirkunst. Mit 30 Marmorpapiermustern. Wien, 
1880. 8vo. 

Bonnardot (A.). Essai sur l’art de restaurer les Estampes et les Livres. 
Seconde Edition. Pp. 349. Paris, 1858. 8vo. 

Bonnardot (A.). De la réparation des vieilles Reliures, complément de 
Yessai sur lart de restaurer les Estampes et les Livres. Pp. 72. 
Paris, 1858. 8vo. 

Bookbinder, The. London, 1887, &c. A Trade Journal, continued as 
the British Bookmaker. 

Bookbinders’ Price Book, calculated for the different Modes of Binding, 
as agreed upon at a General Meeting of the Trade, December, 
1812. Pp. 48. London, 1813. 8vo. 

Bookbinders’ Complete Instructor in all Branches of Bookbinding, &c. 
Peterhead, 1823. 12mo. 

Bookbinders’ Trade Circular, The. London, 1850-77. 12mo. 

Bookbinding Trade, The. Proceedings at a Meeting of the Booksellers 
and Publishers of London and Westminster. Pp. 15. 1839. 8vo. 

Book-finishers’ Friendly Circular, The. Conducted by a Committee of 
the Finishers’ Friendly Association. London. Printed for the 
Association, 1845-51. 12mo. Contains Illustrations of styles of 
finishing. 
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Bookmart, The. Pittsburg, U.S. Vol. V. April, 1888. The Art of 
Bookbinding. This article, by Theodore Child, originally appeared 
in the Mew York Sun. 

Bookseller, The. London, 1858, &c. Numerous Trade Notices, also 
an Account of the Bookbindings exhibited at the Exhibition of 1862, 
May 3!st, 1862. 

Bordeaux (Raymond). Quelques mots sur lHistoire de la reliure de 
Livres. Pp. 8. 2 Plates. Paris, 1858. 8vo. 

Box (Ernest). Dictionnaire de Art, de la Curiosité et du Bibelot. 
Pp. 568-73. 4to. Art dela Reliure. Illustrated. Paris, 1883. 
Bosquet (Emile).  Traité oe pony et pratique de l'art du relieur. 

Pp. viii., 323. 16 Plates and 71 Illustrations in Text. Paris, 1890. 8vo. 

Bouchot (Henri). De la Reliure, exemples a imiter ou & rejeter. Pp. 92. 
15 Plates. Paris, 1891. 8vo. , 

Bouchot (Henri). Le Livre, l’Illustration, la Reliure. Etude historique 
sommaire. Paris, 1886. Post 8vo. Illustrated. Chapter viii. treats 
of Bookbinding. 

Bouchot (Henri). Les Reliures d’art 4 la Bibliotheque Nationale. Pp. 51. 
80 Plates. Paris, 1888. 8vo. Pp. xii., Notices des planches. 

Brade (Ludwig). Illustrirtes Buchbinderbuch. 2 Auflage besorgt v. 
Herzog. Leipzig, 1868. 8vo. Mit einem Atlas dazu. Lief. I. 
Quer Folio—3 ganzlich umgearb. Auflage v. Robt. Metz. Mit 150 
Holzschnitten. 1882. 8vo. 

Brade (Ludwig) and Winckler (Emil). Das Illustrirte Buchbinderbuch. 
Pp. 276. 71 Illustrations in Text. Leipzig, 1860. 8vo. 

Brade (Ludwig) and Winckler (Emil). Het Geillustreerde Boekbinders- 
boek, met vele Houtgravuren. Pp. 326. Leyden, 1861. 16mo. 
Bradshaw (Henry). Notice of a fragment of the Fifteen Des and other 
prayers. [Memoranda, No. 5]. Pp. 12. London, 1877. 8vo. 

Brassington (Wm. Salt). 

1. Paper upon “ Thomas Hall, and the old Library founded by him at 
King’s Norton.” Transactions of the Library Association, 1887-88. 

2. Paper upon “An Old Birmingham Lecturer, the Rev. Thomas Hall, 
B.D., 1610-65.” Transactions of the Birmingham and Midland 
Institution. Archeological Section, 1887-88. 

3. On Bookbinding. A Paper read before the Midland Institute, 
27th March, 1889. A few copies printed off separately. Pp. 15. 
1890. 4to. 

4. Additional Notes to “ Blades’ Bibliographical Miscellanies,” Zhe 
Library, July, 1891, &c. 

British Bookmaker, The. Monthly Trade Journal. Illustrated. London, 
1890, &c. Small 4to. 

Brockhaus’ Conversations-Lexikon. Band 3. Pp. 650-652. 1 Plate of 
Illustrations of Binders’ presses, &c. Leipzig, 1882, &c. 

Brosenius (Fr.). 54 Anweisungen in der Buchbinderkunst. Quedlinburg, 
1842. 16mo. 2te vermehrte Auflage. 

Brosenius (Fr.). 70 Anweisungen in der Buchbinderkunst. Quedlinburg, 
1847. 1I2mo. 

Brunet (Gustave). Dictionnnaire de Bibliologie Catholique. Columns 
1263-1282—Article, “ Reliure.” Paris, 1860. 8vo. 

Brunet (Gustave). Dictionnaire de Bibliographie et de Libliologie. 
Supplément. Columns 588-591—Arrticle, “ Reliure.” Paris, 1866. 8vo. 

Brunet (Gustave). Etudes sur la Reliure des livres et sur les collec- 
tions de quelques bibliophiles célébres. Pp. 50. Bordeaux, 1866. 
8vo. This pamphlet has the object of supplementing Fournier’s “ La 
Reliure aux derniers sitcles,” and contains extracts from Libri’s 
“ Monuments inédits.” 
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Brunet (Gustave). Another Edition. Bordeaux, 1873. 8vo. 115 copies 
only printed. 

Brunet (Gustave). Another Edition. Pp. vi., 173. Bordeaux, 1891. 8vo. 

Brunet (Gustave). Bibliomania in the present day, from the French of 
Philomneste Junior. With a notice and portrait of Trautz-Bauzonnet. 
Pp. 141. New York, 1880. 8vo. 

Brunet (Gustave). La Reliure ancienne et moderne. Recueil de 116 
Planches de reliures artistiques des XVI*, XVII*, XVIII¢ et XIX¢ Siécles. 
Introduction par G. Brunet. Paris, 1884. Large 8vo. 

Buecher (Carl). Frankfurter Buchbinder-Ordnungen vom XVI. bis zum 
xix. Jahrhundert. Tiibingen, 1888. 

Buecking (J. J. H.). Die Kunst des Buchbinders. Stendal, 1785. 8vo. 

Buecking (J. J. H.). Neu verbessert u. vermehrt, herausgegeben von 
J. M.D. B. Stadt am hof. 2 Plates. 1807. 8vo. 

Bulletin des Arts. Paris, 1845-48. 8vo. Continuation of Bulletin de 
Palliance des Arts (1842-44), year 1845, p. 315, and 1846, p. 33 and 

. 256. 

Butsch (A. F.). Die Biicher-Ornament der Hoch-u. Spiit-Renaissance. 

Leipzig, 1878-1880. 4to. 2 Bande. 


Cabinet of Useful Arts and Manufactures, designed for the perusal of 
Young Persons. Pp. 125-8. Dublin, 1821. The Art of Binding 
Books. 

Caille (Jean de la.) Histoire de P Imprimerie et de la Librairie, ou l’on 
voit son origine et son progrés jusqu’en 1689. Divisée en deux livres. 
Pp. 348. Paris, Jean de la Caille, 1689. 4to. 

Calcar. “Boekbindern. Met Houtgravuren. 1881. 8vo. 

Calvert (F. Crace). On Decay in the Binding of Books. 7Zvransactions 
of the Society of Arts. Pp. 120-22. Vol. 57. 1851. 

Cartier (Alfred) De la décoration extérieure des livres et de histoire de la 
Reliure depuis le quinziéme sitcle. Pp. 209. 12 Plates. 1885. Extrait 
du Bulletin de la Societé des Arts de Genéve. Reproduced without 
consent of the author in the Journal Union de la Papeterie, 
Lausanne, 1886, and with inferior Plates. 

Case of the Bookbinders of Great Britain, The. [Praying that the 
House of Commons “ will not consent to prohibit the making Mill 
boards.”] [London, 1711]. S. sh. fol. 

Case of the Bookbinders of Great Britain, The, humbly offered to the 
Consideration of the Hon. House of Commons, relating to the 
excessive duty resolved to be laid on Mill-boards. [London, 1711]. 
S. sh., fol. 

Cassell’s Technical Educator. Pp. 40-42, 87-90, 296-7, 401. Vol 4. 
London, 1886. Art of Bookbinding. 

Catalogue chronologique des Libraires et des Libraires-Imprimeurs de 
Paris, depuis l’an 1470, époque de l’établissement de I’Imprimerie 
dans cette capitale, jusqu’& présent. Paris, chez Jean-Roch Lottin 
de Saint-German, 1789. 12mo. 

Catalogue de Livres rares et précieux composant la Bibliothéque de M. 
Hippolyte Destailleur. 1 Plate. Paris, 1891. 4to. 

Catalogue de Livres and Manuscrits, la plupart rares and précieux 
provenant du Grenier de Chantes Cousin. Pp. 240. 5 Plates. 
Catalogue de Faiencés Anciennes. Pp. 25. 6 Plates. Paris, 1891. 
Large 4to. 

Catalog der im Germanischen Museum vorhandenen interessanten 
Bucheinbiinde und Teile von solchen. Mit Abbildungen. Pp. 102 
Niirnberg, 1889. 8vo. 

Catalogue illustré de la Biblioth¢que du Marquis de Morante. Pp. 352. 
35 Plates of Bindings. Paris, 1872. 8vo. 
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Catalogue of a Loan Collection of Ancient and Modern Bookbindings, 
exhibited at the Liverpool Art Club, November, 1882. Pp. 47. 
Pp. v. of Introduction, by J. N. (John Newton). Liverpool, pub- 
lished by the Club, 1882. 8vo. 

Catalogue of an Exhibition of Bookbindings, 1860-90. Pp. 61. New 
York, the Grolier Club, 1891. 12mo. 

Catalogue of the Choicer Portion of the Library formed by M. Guglielmo 
Libri. London, 1859. ‘The introduction, by G. Libri, contains 
information relative to Bookbindings. 

Catalogue of the Exhibition of Bookbindings at the Burlington Fine 
Arts Club, London, 1891. Pp. Ixi. of Introduction; xvi., by E. 
Gordon Duff, on early stamped bindings and xlv. by S. T. 
Prideaux, on gilt bindings. 4to. 

‘Catalogue of the Exhibition of Modern Bookbindings at the Caxton 
Head, High Holborn, 1891. 2 Plates of Bindings. 4to. 

Catalogue of the Exhibition of Art Bindings at Nottingham Castle, in 
connexion with the Annual Meeting of the Library Association. 
Pp. ii., 52. 8 Illustrations. 1891. 

Catalogues illustrés de la Bibliothé¢que de Amb. Firmin Didot. 5 tom. 
Paris, 1878-84. 4to. Numerous Plates of Bindings. 

Chambers (Robert). Book of Days. Vol. IIL, pp. 338-40. 2 vols. 
London, 1886. Imp. 8vo. Ancient Books. Vol. IL, pp. 596-97. 
Illustrated. Roger Payne. Illustrated. 

Chambers’ Journal. Edinburgh, 1844, &c. Years, 1856, 1857, 1869, 
1885. Articles on Bookbinding. 

Champollion-Figeac (Aimé). Documents Paléographiques relatifs a 
P Histoire des Beaux Arts. Paris, 1868. 8vo. 

Chevillier (André). Dissertation Historique et Critique sur l’Origine de 
l'Imprimerie de Paris. Pp. 448. Paris, 1694. 

Chrétien-Lalanne (Marie Ludovic). Curiosités bibliographiques. Reliures 
pp. 300-309. Paris, 1845. 12mo. One ofthe vols. of the Bibliothéque 
de Poche. 

Clémence (Adolphe). Revue de la Reliure et de la Bibliophilie. 3 Plates. 
Paris, 1869. 8vo. Three numbers only appeared. 

Clerget (Charles Ernest). Motifs d’Ornaments du Xvi siécle (Liv. 1-3 
only published). 3 Plates of Bindings. Paris, 1840. 4to. 

Cobden-Sanderson (T. J.). Article on Bookbinding in Enelish Tllus- 
trated Magazine. Pp. 323-332. Illustrated. Jan., 1891. 

Cobden-Sanderson (T. J.) Article in the Arts’ and Crafts’ Exhibition 
Society Catalogue. First Exhibition, 1888. 

Cobden-Sanderson (T. J.) Craft Ideals. Zransactions of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Art and its Application to 
Industry. Pp. 256-266. Liverpool Meeting, 1888. 

‘Code de la Librarie et Imprimerie de Paris. Pp. 500. Paris, 1744. 12mo. 

Collections de Charles Cousin. Sale Catalogue on Japanese Paper. 
5 Plates of Bindings. 1891. Large 4to. 

Collinot (E.) et Beaumont (A. de). Ornements de la Perse, &c. Paris, 
1880. Imp. folio. Several Plates of Bindings. 

Collinot (E.) et Beaumont (A. de) Recucil de Dessins pour l’Art et 
PIndustrie. Paris, 1859. Folio. 217 Etchings—a few of Bindings. 

Commission d’enquéte sur la situation des ouvriers and des Industries 
dart Institutée par décret,en date du 24 Decembre, 1881. Paris, 
1884. 4to. Dans ce recueil se trouve la déposition "de M. Lortic 
pour la Reliure. 

Constantin (Léopold Auguste) pseud. Bibliothéconomie. Instructions 
sur larrangement, la Conservation et Administration des Biblio- 
théques. Pp. 56-61. Paris, 1839. 8vo. De la Reliure. 
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Constantin (Léopold Auguste) psewd. Nouvelle édition . . . aug- 
menteé. 1841. [One of the Manuels Roret]. 

Constantin (Léopold Auguste) Jsewd. Biblioteconomia, 6 nuevo manuel 
completo rara el arreglo, la conservacion y la administracion de las 
bibliotecas. . traducido del frances al castellano y adicionado por 
D. Hidalgo. Madrid, 1865. 8vo. 

Cousin (Charles). Racontars illustrés d’un vieux Collectionneur. 
Pp. 335. 8 Plates of Bindings. Paris, 1887. Large to. 

Cousin (Jules). De Vorganisation et de l’administration des biblio- 
théques publiques et privées. Manuel théorique et pratique du 
bibliothécaire. Pp. 151-169. Paris, 1882. 8vo. 

Cowie. Bookbinders’ Manual. William Strange, Junior, 8, Amen 
Corner, Paternoster Row. 7th Edition. London. 

Craig (James Gibson). Facsimiles of Old Bookbinding in the Collec- 
tion of J. G. Craig. Privately printed. 25 copies only. No letter- 
press. 27 Plates. Edinburgh, 1882. 4to. 

Crane (W. J. E.). Bookbinding for Amateurs. Pp. vi., 184.  Illus- 
trated with 156 Engravings. London, 1885. 8vo. 

Crusius (F. G.). Beitrage zur Geschichte der Buchbinderkunst. In 
illustrirte Zeitung fiir Buchbinderei, &c. No. 3-9. 1869. Leipzig. 


4to. 

Crusius (F.G.). Ueber die Entwickelung des gegenwirtigen Verhilt- 
nisse im deutschen Zunft- u. Handwerksleben, seit dem Anfange 
dieses Jahrhunderts. Diisseldorf. 1858. 8vo. Aus der Deutsche 
Gewerbezeitung v. 1853. 

Cundall (Joseph). Chambers’ Encyclopedia—Article on Bookbinding. 

Cundall (Joseph). On Bookbindings, Ancient and Modern. Pp. xi., 
132. 28 Plates. London, 1881. Cr. 4to. 

Cundall (Joseph). On Ornamental Art, applied to Ancient and Modern 
Bookbinding. London, 1848. 4to. Read before the Society of 
Arts, 1847. Some copies have 21 Plates by Tuckett, selected chiefly 
from the Library of the British Museum. See also 7ransactions of 
the Society of Arts. Pp. 213-225. Supp. vol. [vol. 56]. 6 Plates 
and Facsimile of a Bill for Binding by Roger Payne. 

Cyprianus (Ernst Salomo). Selecta Programmata. Pp. 40-46. Co- 
burgi, 1708. 8vo. De Ornatu Librorum. 


Davenport (Cyril). Early English Embroidered Books. Books Em- 
broidered by Queen Elizabeth. English Embroidered Books of the- 
Seventeenth Century. Illustrated. Zhe Queen, Jan. 26th, 1889. 

De Chanteau (Maurice). De la Corporation des Imprimeurs Libraires et 
Relieurs de la Ville de Metz. Pp. 40. Metz, 1867. 8vo. (Repro- 
duction des Actes de la Communauté depuis, 1656 jusq’en, 1781.) 

Defréméry (C.). Journal des Savants. Paris, 1816, &c. 4to. August 
and September, 1876. 

De Lille (L. Daniel). 17 Planches de Reliure, execut¢ées en chromo- 
typographie par L. Daniel de Lille, &c. 

Derome (Léopold). La Reliure de Luxe. Le livre et ’amateur. Pp. 
246. 63 Coloured Plates from original designs. Paris, 1888. 

Derome (Léopold). Le Luxe des Livres. Pp. xii., 140. Paris, 1879. 
12mo. 

Designs and Ornaments for Bookbinding. London, 1840. 4to. 

Deutsche Buchbinderzeitung. 36 Nos. Leipzig, 1880-81. Fol. A Trade 
Journal. 

DeutscheBucheinbiande der Neuzeit, eine Sammlung ausgefuhrte Arbeiter 
aus Deutsche Werk statten mit erlauternden Text. Herausgege- 
ban v. Johannes Mant. Leipzig, 1889. 
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Dibdin (Thos. Frognall). A Bibliographical, Antiquarian, and Pictur- 
esque Tour in France and Germany. 3 Vols. London, 1821. 8vo. 
Vol. 2, pp. 411-421, contains the account of French binding and 
binders answered by Lesné in his “ Lettre d’un relieur francais & un 
bibliophile anglais.”—Second edition. 3 vols. London, 1829. 8vo. 

Dibdin (Thos. Frognall). The Bibliographical Decameron. London, 
1817. 3 vols. 8vo. Vol. 2. Dialogue 8. Pp. 425-533 contains an 
account of Bookbinding ancient and modern, specimens of bindings, 
and notices of binders. 

Dibdin (Thos. Frognall). Bibliomania. Pp. 87. London, 1809. 8vo. 
Another edition, much enlarged. London, 1811. 8vo. New and 
improved edition. London, 1876. 

Dictionnaire de I’ Industrie, &c. Tom. 9. Pp. 520-529. Paris, 1840. 8vo. 
Reliure. 

Die englische Buchbinderkunst ; enthaltend eine Beschreibung von dem 
Werkzeuge, Vorrichten, Vergolden, u. Ausarbeiten Schreibbiicher- 
binden, Schnittfarben, Marmoriren, Sprengen, &c., &c. Leipzig, 1819. 
8vo. 1 Holzschnitt. 

Dubois (H. P.). Historical Essay on the Art of Bookbinding. Pp. 42. 
New York, 1883. 8vo. 

Dudin. L’Art de Relieur-doreur de Livres. 1st Edition. Pp. 112. 16 
Plates. Paris, 1772. Small folio. Written by command of the 
Académie Royale des Sciences, to be included in the “ Description 
générale des Arts et Métiers.” 

Dudin. L’Art du Relieur. Nouvelle édition, augmentée de tout ce qui a 
été écrit de mieux sur ces matitres en Allemagne, en Angleterre, en 
Suisse, en Italie, &c. Par J. E. Bertrand. Pp. 110, and 2 
Explanatory Plates. Paris, 1820. 4to. Extract from the “ Description 
générale des Arts et Métiers.” 

Dulac (L’Abbé J.). Reliure d’un Montaigne a L’s barré et & mono- 
grammes. Réponse & une question de l’Abbe L. Couture. Pp. 22. 
1 Plate. Paris, 1880. 8vo. 

Duranville (Leon de). De la Bibliophile. Rouen, 1873. 8vo. Extrait 
du Précis des Travaux de Académie des Sciences, Belles-Lettres et 
Arts de Rouen, &c. Only 60 copies printed. 

Du Sommerard (Alexandre). Les Arts au Moyen-Age. Paris, 1838-46, 
Album Serie I.-X. and Atlas contain several very fine Plates of 
Bindings. 

Dutuit. Souvenir de PExposition de M. Dutuit. Pp. 107. 34 Plates. 
Paris, 1859.  4to. 


Edit du Roy du 21 Aodt 1686, pour le réglement des Imprimeurs et 
Libraires de Paris.—Edit du Roy du 7 Septembre 1686, pour le 
réglement des relieurs et doreurs de livres. Paris, D. Thierry, 1687, 

__ gto. 

Ldit du Roy, portant nouvelle Création de six Corps de Marchands et de 
uarante-quatre Communautés d’Arts et Métiers, donné au mois 
’Aéut, 1776. Une plaquette in-4to. de 30 pages dans laquelle se 

trouve le Nouveau Réglement qui érige la Reliure en Communauté 
nouvelle avec les Papetiers-Colleurs et en Meubles, et les Cartiers. 

Edmunds (W. H.) Bookbinding. See Exhibitions. Reports of Arti- 
zans, &c. 

Edwards (Edward). Memoirs of Libraries. 2 vols. London and 
Leipzig, 1859. 8vo. Vol. 2 (pp. 959-987) contains an historical 
account of Bookbinding, with 6 Plates. 
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Elton (Charles Isaac). A Catalogue of a portion of the Library of 
Charles Isaac Elton and Mary Augusta Elton. Pp. 222. 28 Plates. 
London, 1891. 8vo. 

Encyclopedias, &c. For Articles on Bookbinding, see American Cyclo- 
pewdia—Blackie’s Modern Cyclopedia—Bouillet (N.). Dictionnaire 
Universel des Sciences . . . et des Arts—Encyclopedia Metro- 
politana—Globe Encyclopedia—Johnson. Universal Cyclopedia— 
National Encyclopzedia—Popular Encyclopedia—Rees. Encyclo- 
pedia or Universal Dictionary. 

Eschebach (August). Aus der Buchbinderwerkstatt. Gedichte. Pp. 102. 
Berlin, 1861. 16mo. 

Eschebach (A.). Gebrauchs-Anweisung zur einer neuen praktischen 

_  Blattvergoldekunst. 11 Auflage. Berlin, 1861. 16mo. 

Etablissement d’une Bibliothéque. Paris, 1877. 12mo. 


EXHIBITIONS ARRANGED CHRONOLOGICALLY. 


Rapport du jury central sur les produits de lindustrie francaise a 
Pexposition de 1834, par le Baron Ch. Dupin. 3 vols.in 8vo. Paris, 
Imprimerie Royale, 1836. 

Rappoit du jury central. Exposition des produits de lindustrie fran- 
caise, 1839. 3 vols. in 8vo. Paris, 1839. 

Rapport du Jury central. Exposition des produits de lindustrie 
francaise, 1844. 3 vols. 8vo. 

Rapport du jury central sur les produits de lagriculture et de l’indus- 
trie exposts en 1849. 3 vols. Paris, 1850. 8vo. 

Exhibition of the Works of Industry of all Nations, 1851. Reports of 
the Juries. Vol. 2. Pp. 928-936. London, 1852. Bookbinding. 
Exhibition of the Works of Industry of all Nations. Official Descriptive 

Catalogue. Vol. 2. Pp. 536-552. London, 1851. 

Exposition universelle de i855. Rapports du jury mixte international. 
2 tom. Pp. 1290-1303. Paris, 1856. Reliure, p. 341. Machines 
pour la reliure. 

International Exhibition, 1862. Reports of the Juries. London, 1863. 
Class 38. Section D. Bookbinding. 

Rapports du jury international sur lexposition de Londres, 1862, 
publiés par Michel Chevalier. 6 vols. Paris, 1862. 8vo. 

Rapport des ouvriers relieurs délégués, & exposition universelle de 
Londres en 1862. Pp. 36. Paris, 1863. 8vo. 

Exposition de 1867. Délégation des ouvriers relieurs. 

Premitre Partie. La reliure aux expositions de Ilindustrie 
(1798-1862). Pp. 278. Paris, 1868. 8vo. ; 

Deuxiéme Partie. La reliure alexposition de 1867. Etudes 
comparatives de la reliure ancienne et modern. Pp. 223. 9 Plates. 
Photogravure. Paris, 1869-75. 8vo. 

Rapport de la commission supérieure & Texposition universelle de 
Vienne, 1873 (section francaise). 5 tom. Paris, 1875. 8vo. 

Rapport de la délégation ouvritre francaise 4 exposition universelle 
de Vienne, 1873. Relieurs. Paris, 1874. 8vo. 

Rapport sur l’imprimerie et la Librairie (et la reliure) & Vexposition 
internationale de Philadelphie, 1876, par René Fouret. Paris, 1877. 
4to. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE LIBRARY CHRONICLE. 


Library Wotes and Hews. 


The Editor earnestly requests that librarians and others will send to 
Aim early and accurate information as to all local Library doings. The 
briefest record of facts and dates is all that is required. 

In course of time“ Library Notes and News” will become of the 
utmost value to the historian of the Free Library movement, and it is 
therefore of the highest importance that every paragraph should be 
vouched for by local knowledge. 


ABERDEEN PUBLIC LIBRARY.—It is expected that the new building 
will be finished and ready for occupation early in July. In response 
to an invitation from the library committee, Mr. Andrew Carnegie has 
consented to perform the opening ceremony, regarding it as a duty 
which he was not at liberty to decline, and affirming that “no act 
could be more congenial, for the opening of a new library in a community 
seems one of the most encouraging symptoms of true progress.” 

In recognition of his eminence as a thinker and writer, as well as of 
the fact that he successfully moved the adoption of the Public Libraries 
Act in Aberdeen, a movement has been started to procure a bust in 
marble of Professor Bain, for presentation to the public library there. 
The project has been taken up so heartily by Dr. Bain’s admirers in 
Aberdeen, and throughout the country, that its success is already insured, 
and the commission for the bust has been given to a young Aberdeen 
sculptor of rising reputation, now settled in London. It is hoped by some 
who have taken a leading part in connection with the proposed gift that 
it will be but the first of its kind destined to grace and dignify the new 
public library. 


ALTRINCHAM.—Arrangements for the transfer of the Literary 
Institution from the trustees to the Altrincham Local Board for a Free 
Library are now completed, and at a meeting of the board on Jan. 9 an 
agreement was approved, subject to the formal sanction of the trustees 
and to the terms of the Technical Instruction Act, which has been 
adopted. 


BELFAST.—The committee of the Belfast Free Public Library have 
appointed Mr. J. B. Goldsbrough sub-librarian, in succession to Mr. G. 
J. Smith, who leaves to undertake the librarianship of the Belfast Library, 
an older institution in the same city, dating from the last century. Mr. 
Goldsbrough served his apprenticeship in the Newcastle Public Library. 


BIRMINGHAM.—The Free Libraries committee have entered into an 
arrangement to receive and keep separate the interesting collection of 
books known as the “Thomas Hall Library,” at King’s Norton. The 
building in which these books have been hitherto kept is required for 
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other purposes ; and the committee believe that the important objects of 
their preservation and greater accessibility will be so much promoted by 
their being placed in the care of the city, that the term of fifteen years, 
for which the present arrangement is made, will certainly be extended. 
Mr. W. Salt Brassington, F.S.A., described this library, and showed some 
of the books at the Birmingham meeting of the L.A.U.K. 


3RADFORD, YORKS.—The 800 volumes forming the library of the 
Bradford branch of the Teachers’ Guild have been housed in the refer- 
ence room at the Free Library. 


BROMLEY.—A movement is on foot to get the Public Libraries Acts 
adopted. 


CARDIFF.—The question which was raised at the meeting of the 
Cardiff Free Library committee, as to the liability of such authorities to 
pay Income Tax under Schedule D as well as under Schedule A, is one 
the solution of which will be received with satisfaction by similar bodies 
throughout the kingdom. It appears that the committee had a claim 
made against them, although they had already paid under the first 
schedule. The matter was laid before Sir Edward Reed, M.P., who put 
a question thereon to the Chancellor of the Exchequer so far back as May 
last. Mr. Goschen replied that a test case involving the point was, “he 
understood,” about to be decided in the law courts, and any answer on 
his part would, therefore, be premature. Since then search has been 
made for the case in question by the assessors of the Commissioners of 
Income-tax, but nothing has been seen or heard of it, and now the point 
is referred back to Sir Edward Reed, with the hope that he may be able 
to enlighten the committee in reference to this rather nebulous case. It 
is essential that the liability of Free Libraries in matters of the kind 
should be distinctly ascertained, for already their resources are strained 
to the fullest possible extent, and there is certainly nothing to throw 
away upon taxes that may possibly in the end be found to have been 
overpaid. 


CARNARVON.—An effort is being made to collect a fund which will 
enable the committee to buy additional books, and lend out books for 
home reading. It is felt that the library has hitherto scarcely done half 
its work. 


COLCHFSTER.— On October 2nd, the result of the poll of the ratepayers 
on the Public Library question was announced:—For, 1,911 ; against, 
1,294. Majority in favour of the adoption of the Acts, 617. 


DUBLIN.—The new National Library in Kildare Street has developed 
a great taste for reading among the Dublin public. The attendance has 
vastly increased, and the attentive officials are at times unable to respond 
to the calls upon them. Visitors to Dublin would do well to make a 
point of seeing this new library, where all the latest improvements in 
library organisation have been adopted. A good catalogue of its immense 
resources is now the only desideratum. But for this we must wait upon 
the goodwill and disposition of the Lords of the Treasury. It would be 
impossible for the present overworked staff to produce it. 


EDINBURGH.—At a meeting of the Students’ Representative Council 
of Edinburgh University, some discussion took place on a motion 
by Mr. T. Lorimer Beveridge, “that the committee of the Edinburgh 
Public Library be approached with a view to allowing students resident 
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outside of Edinburgh, but otherwise qualified, to enjoy all the privileges 
of the Library.” One member, who opposed the motion, said the way 
that the students of the University treated the Library was simply dis- 
graceful. He said he had been in the Public Library several times, and 
he never yet saw a student in the building. They had their University 
Library, and he suggested that members should pay their £1 and get 
books out of their own library. Mr. Cattenach, one of the presidents, in 
supporting the motion, said it was absurd that a man in employment in a 
shop and living out at Dalkeith should be at liberty to take books out of 
the Free Library, while a student who came out of the same place and 
worked just as hard should not have that liberty. He was sure it was 
only a thing to be brought before the notice of the committee, and it 
would be put right. On a division, the motion was carried. 


EDMONTON.—The result of the voting at Edmonton on the Public 
Libraries question was as follows :—For, 1,050; against, 295. Majority 
in favour, 755. 


FESTINIO0G.—The advisability of adopting the Public Library Acts 
has been mooted. 


GAINSBOROUGH.—The result of the polling taken on December 23rd 
was as follows :—Against the adoption of the Act, 1,057 ; in favour, 211. 
Majority against, 846. Invalid votes, 284 ; papers not filled up, 529. 


GLASGOW : BAILLIE’S INSTITUTION.—Mr. William Simpson, late of 
the Alloa Public Library, was recently appointed librarian of this impor- 
tant Glasgow library, in succession to the late Mr. E. A. Holme-Kay, who 
died under such sad circumstances at Nottingham, immediately after the 
annual conference. Mr. Simpson was originally an assistant in the 
Mitchell Library, and became the first librarian of the Dumbarton Public 
Library on its establishment ; afterwards going to Alloa as chief, where he 
compiled its very neat and accurate catalogue. 


GLOUCESTER.—The question of adopting the Public Libraries Acts 
has been again revived, and an influential committee formed. 


LEWES.—The Public Library question is coming to the front. Nothing 
more appropriate could be introduced during the Mayor's second year of 
office, and as there is already a building in existence—the Fitzroy 
Memorial Library—-which is the property of the town, although used now 
by a body of private persons, the adoption of the Acts ought not to be a 
matter of much difficulty or of expense. 


LEYTON.—There was a poll in November for the adoption of the 
Public Libraries Acts, which were carried by a majority of 1,600. The 
voting was as nearly as possible three to one in favour of it. 


LIVERPOOL.—A very interesting and useful catalogue of about a 
thousand technical books has been printed by the Free Libraries com- 
mittee for circulation in Liverpool workshops, and, with the sanction of 
the masters, for fixing in some conspicuous position on their business 
premises, so that the men can readily see what books may be borrowed 
from the Free Libraries upon subjects of interest and importance to them 
in their respective trades. A similar catalogue was issued by Mr. Folkard, 
of Wigan, some years ago. 


LONDON: BRITISH MUSEUM. —The retirement of Dr. Charles Rieu, 
keeper of the Oriental Manuscripts in the British Museum, after a long 
service of nearly fifty years, is a great loss to the national library, where 
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his intimate knowledge of many branches of early Semitic literature has 
in the past been of great service to the ever-increasing number of students 
of the languages of the East. 


LONDON : CHEILSEA.—Views of the interior of the Central Public 
Library building appeared in The British Architect of January 8th and 
15th. 


LONDON : FULHAM.—The course of lectures arranged in connection 
with the Fulham Library was inaugurated in December by Dr. J. H. 
Gladstone on “ The Birth and Growth of Chemistry.” The hall was well 
filled. In connection with the lectures the Commissioners have distri- 
buted freely a four-paged circular containing a view of the library, and 
directing attention to the various departments. 


LONDON : SHOREDITCH.—The Public Library Commissioners have, 
out of fifty applicants, elected as their chief librarian and secretary Mr. 
William Charles Plant, chief librarian and secretary to the Free Public 
Library at Buxton, and previously librarian at Leek, in Staffordshire. 


LONDON : SOUTHWARK.—The Public Libraries Acts have been 
adopted by a majority of 537, there being for the adoption 738, and 201 
votes against. 2,212 voting papers were issued. 


MANCHESTER.—The legatees of the late Sir Jos. Whitworth, Bart., 
have made the following offer of land adjoining the baths at Openshaw to 
the Corporation :— 


‘* That the whole of the vacant land belonging to the legatees shall be made 
over as a free gift to the Corporation, and that upon it there shall be erected at the 
joint cost of the legatees and of the Corporation a building to comprise a branch 
free library, with such rooms and offices as may be required, a coffee tavern, 
billiard-room, room for chess and draughts, large room for public meetings, and, 
if space admits, accommodation to be let or used for the purpose of literary or 
scientific societies, technical or other classes, or otherwise, as circumstances may 
require. The legatees are willing to expend the sum of £5,000 or £6,000 to meet 
an equal or larger outlay on the part of the Corporation, in addition to the gift of 
the land (which has cost them £2,500, subject to chief rent amounting to £13 per 
annum).” 


The architect (Mr. J. W. Beaumont) has received instructions to 
proceed with the plans for the building. The Committee are also con- 
templating the establishment of four additional reading-rooms in the 
crowded parts of the city. 


MANCHESTER.—The Free Libraries committee of this city have 
arranged for a course of lectures to be given in the large hall of the New- 
ton Heath public buildings, and admission to them will be free. The 
lectures are intended to be as much as possible illustrative of the books 
in the library of the Newton Heath Branch. 


MANCHESTER: PORTICO LIBRARY.—Mr. Matthew Robinson, after 
thirty years of service, has resigned his office of Librarian, and the Com- 
mittee purpose presenting him with some substantial testimonial of their 
appreciation of his merits. Mr. Hardy, assistant, has been promoted to 
the librarianship. 


SHEFFIELD.—In November a reader at the Central Library was sum- 
moned for mutilating a bound copy of the Sheffield Telegraph. His 
advocate tried to prove that it was not a malicious act, nor a case fora 
penalty. The stipendiary fined the defendant £5 (the maximum 
penalty), with costs, and ordered him to pay the damage. 
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St. HELENS.—The Mayor (Councillor E. Johnson) has recently 
opened a new branch library for the rapidly-extending district of Thatto 
Heath, on the Liverpool side of the borough. This makes the second 
branch library under the management of the corporation, in addition to 
the Central Free Library at the Town Hall, and is an evidence of the 
popularity of the free library movement among the working-class popula- 
tion of the town. 


ToRQUAY.—A committee has been formed at St. Mary Church to 
promote the adoption of the Public Libraries Acts. Mr. W. H. K. Wright, 
Borough Librarian of Plymouth, was recently invited to deliver a lecture 
on the subject, and his very practical discourse was listened to by a large 
and enthusiastic audience. 


WALTHAMSTOW.—At a public meeting it was unanimously resolved 
that the Local Board be asked to take the poll of the district on the 
question of the adoption of the Public Libraries Acts. 


WEST BROMWICH.—The Free Library committee has decided to re- 
open the Reference Library every day in the week until dusk, with the 
exception of Saturday, when it will be kept open all day. It will be 
remembered that the committee closed the library a few weeks ago on 
account of the great damage the gas was doing tothe books. Extensions 
and additions have been contemplated for some time, but have not yet 
been sanctioned by the Council. 


WORKINGTON.—In November the Free Library was publicly opened 
for the lending of books by the Mayor (Mr. T. Iredale). He gave a short 
history of the old Mechanics’ Institute, which had served its day and 
generation, and was now superseded by the Free Library and Reading 
Room. He trusted that it would be properly appreciated and utilised by 
the public, and would prove a great benefit to the town. The Rev. 
Canon Thornley, the Rev. J. Hodgson, and Mr. J. H. Howe also gave 
short addresses bearing on the objects and possible results that might 
arise from the Institution. The number of books in the free lending 
library is about 1,200, and in the subscription library about 80; while 
there are about 400 volumes in the reference library. Over 100 books 
were taken out immediately after the Library was declared upon. 


Record of Bibliograpby and Library Literature. 


The Pentateuch of Printing, with a chapter on Judges. By 
William Blades. With a memoir of the author, and list of 
his works, by Talbot B. Reed. London: Elliot Stock, 1891, 
4to, pp. xxvi., 117. Price 15s. 


Mr. Blades’s name will ever be held in remembrance for his mont- 
mental work on the Life and Labours of William Caxton, a piece of 
pioneering without rival in the annals of bibliography. The first volume 
of that work appeared in 1861, and it is noteworthy that this last legacy 
from Mr. Blades’s pen, published a year and a half after his death and 
just thirty years after he first made his mark as a writer on printing, 
should show him no less successful as a popularizer of knowledge than he 
had previously proved himself as an investigator. Popular histories of 
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printing have not been as numerous as they have been bad, for only the 
sands of the sea would form an adequate proportion to the carelessness 
and ignorance from which, with very few exceptions, they have sprung ; 
but of the many that have appeared it is impossible to point to any one 
that has given a satisfactory account of the rise and progress of the art, 
or has been able to avoid the quicksands (forgeries, mis-statements and 
perversions) with which the path of the historian is beset. Amid these 
dangers Mr. Blades walks with the firm yet cautious tread of a man 
familiar with his subject, and the twenty pages which form his chapter on 
the genesis of the art give the first clear and well-reasoned epitome of 
the subject which it has been our lot to read. To Mr. Blades the “ forty- 
seven different books or fragments of books, printed with eight different 
founts of type, all Dutch in origin, all without any name, date, or place, 
nearly all discovered in the bindings of fifteenth-century manuscript or 
printed books, thirty-three of them on vellum, and four of them printed 
on one side only,” formed an “ important bibliographical fact,” to which, 
like Dr. Hessels, he refused to shut his eyes. By the light of these 
fragments he interprets the straightforward statement of the Cologne 
Chronicler in 1499, made on the authority of Ulric Zell, that (i.) the art 
was discovered first of all at Mentz, in Germany, in 1440, and perfected 
there till 1450, when men began to print a Bible in missai type ; (ii.) that 
although this art was discovered at Mentz in the manner now commonly 
used, yet its first “ prefiguration” was found in Holland, in the Donatuses 
which had already been printed there. If block-printed Dutch Donatuses 
existed it would be possible to refer this statement to them, although, 
as Mr. Blades remarks, since block books certainly existed in Germany, 
it is difficult to see why German printers should have gone to Holland 
to find them. But no Dutch block-printed Donatuses, or fragment of 
one, can be found, and on the other hand we have these fragments 
of nineteen different editions of early type-printed Dutch Donatuses, 
the imperfect execution of which marks them clearly as belonging 
to an earlier stage of the development of the art than the Indulgences of 
1454-55, and the 36-line and 42-line Bibles. Arrived thus far, and allow- 
ing a little for the tendency towards hero-worship and the invention of 
picturesque detail, some further help can be derived from the story given 
by Junius on the authority of a “respectable bookbinder of great age but 
clear memory, named Cornelis,” and we arrive at a state of opinion in 
which the prefguratio of the Cologne Chronicle and the adinventio of the 
colophon of the Mentz Psalter seem to indicate very fairly the manner in 
which the credit of the invention of printing should be shared between 
Holland and Germany. Perhaps the day may come when this view 
may be generally accepted, but to piece it together from the mass 
of forgeries and irrelevant matter with which it has been obscured 
was no easy matter, and we have never seen it so clearly stated as 
now by Mr. Blades. ‘The remaining five chapters of his book, good 
as they are, suffer a little from the extreme rapidity of his survey 
of a wide subject. We fancy, too, that in some of them it is possible 
to trace the hand of the editor in inaccuracies and misleading ex- 
pressions which Mr. Blades himself would hardly have passed. In 
this we may be doing Mr. Reed an injustice, but the editor of an 
unfinished work is nearly certain to be credited with all that is faulty 
in it if he omits to pursue the right course and indicate his own 
additions by means of brackets or a difference of type. For his excellent 
list of Mr. Blades’s writings and for his sympathetic memoir (in which 
the interest which Mr. Blades took in the Library Association and all its 
doings 1s fully set forth), we owe him hearty thanks. It is a matter of 
regret to us that it has been found necessary to issue this popular hand- 
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book at so high a price, but we hope that a corrected edition may 
speedily be issued in a cheaper form and find its way into the hands of 
every librarian. 


Museum of Library Appliances. 


Since the announcement was made that the Library Association had 
resolved to form a museum of library appliances, a considerable number 
of exhibits have been received and promised. These consist of various 
kinds of models of racks, indicators, shelf-fittings, and specimens of book- 
holders, pamphlet-boxes, magazine covers, files, cabinets, newspaper 
holders, tablets, &c., &c. ‘There have also been received various 
bibliographical works, library catalogues, forms, library stationery, &c., 
and a large number of plans, models, and other contributions are being 
prepared for the collection. Librarians and others who mean to send 
specimens, as requested in the circular recently issued with the LIBRARY, 
should send everything loose, so that the various kinds of appliances 
can be classified. It will be esteemed a favour if all contributions be 
sent to Mr. BROWN, at Clerkenwell, as early as possible, in order to 
allow of the arrangement being set about at once. The sets of forms, 
&c., sent in duplicate, are being placed on one side for the American 
Library Association, and will be despatched whenever there is a large 
enough parcel. 


Correspondence. 
To the Editor of THE LIBRARY. 


DEAR SIR,—Would you allow me a small space in which to say a 
word concerning the allusion, in your last number, to my part in the 
management of THE LIBRARY, during the first two years of its existence. 

Base as are the motives of publishers, and sordid as are their aims— 
they are sometimes foolish enough to undertake work for the pleasure of 
doing it, and take their profit in the form of the gratification of keeping 
a pet or hobby going—incredible as this statement may seem. When this 
is the case one rests satisfied, and bears the ills which accompany enter- 
prise quietly. But there comes a point at which even the publisher turns, 
and, finding that there is too great a counterbalance to the pleasure of 
running his hobby, he is compelled to part with it, as a too expensive 
luxury, without further hesitation. This is what has occurred in the case 
of THE LIBRARY. The running of the magazine for two years represents 
as many hundred pounds out of pocket, and this seems rather an extrava- 
gance under the circumstances. You have, Mr. Editor, my best wishes 
for the success of THE LIBRARY, and I have no doubt that you will make 
a far better publisher than 

Yours faithfully, 
ELLioT STOCK. 


Library Association of the United kingdom. 


The January monthly meeting of the Association was held by invita- 
tion from the Commissioners in the Chelsea Public Library on Monday, 
January 11th, 1892, Mr. H. R. Tedder in the chair. The report of the 
Committee on Size-Notation (vide “ Monthly Notes,” vol. iii., p. 130) was 
brought up for adoption, and, after a brief discussion, the full considera- 
tion was adjourned until those present had a further opportunity of prac- 
tically testing the book-scale proposed by the Committee. 

Mr. J. Henry Quinn, Librarian of the Chelsea Public Libraries, read 
a paper dealing with the libraries under his charge and the special features 
of library work in Chelsea. At the conclusion of the paper, Mr. D. H. 
Hodge, Chairman of the Chelsea Libraries Commissioners, in welcoming 
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the members to Chelsea, eulogized the work of the librarian and his 
opportunities in connection with education. Mr. Procter, a Commis- 
sioner, also welcomed the Association and expressed his satisfaction 
with the steps now being taken to secure the needed consolidation of the 
Libraries Acts, and hoped that efforts would be made at the right time to 
amend the acts with a view to giving library authorities greater powers 
of management. 

On the motion of the Chairman, a vote of thanks was accorded to the 
Chelsea Commissioners for inviting the Association to Chelsea, and upon 
the motion of Mr. Mason, seconded by Mr. Burgoyne, a similar compli- 
ment was paid Mr. Quinn for his paper. 


EXAMINATIONS. 


THE LIBRARY for October, 1891, contained the new Examination 
Scheme, which explains in detail the subjects, both of the preliminary 
and professional examinations, and gives a list of the books recom- 
mended for the use of candidates. 

The Council have now appointed a Board of Examiners, and decided 
that the Examinations shall be held during the first week in June, and 
the first week in December every year. 


BOARD OF EXAMINERS. 


Mr. Chancellor Christie; Mr. Robert Harrison, Librarian of the 
London Library; Mr. J. D. Mullins, Librarian of the Birmingham Public 
Libraries; Mr. H. R. Tedder (Treasurer); Mr. J. Y. W. MacAlister 
(Hon. Sec.); Mr. Thomas Mason (Hon. Sec.); Mr. J. Potter Briscoe, 
Librarian of the Nottingham Public Libraries; Mr. F. J. Burgoyne, 
Librarian of the Lambeth Public Libraries; Mr. Cecil Davis, Librarian 
of the Wandsworth Public Library; Mr. Wm. May, Librarian of the 
Birkenhead Public Libraries ; Mr. J. J. Ogle, Librarian of the Bootle 
Public Library ; Mr. J. H. Quinn, Librarian of the Chelsea Public 
Libraries. 

[It is provided that no member of the Board shall officiate in connec- 
tion with an Examination at which any of his assistants, or any person 
with whom he is officially connected, shall submit himself for examination.] 

No candidate can enter for the ordinary or professional examination 
until he has passed the Preliminary, or some other Public Examination, 
in general knowledge, of equal value.* 

The Six Subjects of the Ordinary or Professional Examination may 
be taken two at a time on different occasions. Certificates pro ‘tanto 
will be granted, and will be exchanged for a full certificate when all 
six subjects have been passed. 

No fee is charged at present, but it is probable that candidates who 
have failed to pass will be charged a fee before they are allowed to sit 
again. 

Candidates can be examined either in London, or in any town where 
there is a large public library. 


NOTICE. 


The next Examination will be held during the first week in June 
next. Candidates must send in their names to the Secretaries not 
later than May 2nd, and must state for what portion of the Examination 
they propose to enter, and w vhere they desire to be examined. 


N.B.—Those accepted by the General Medical Council, as exempting from the Preliminary 
Medical Examination, are accepted by the Council of the L ibrary Association. For List apply 
to the Registrar, General Medical Council, 299, Oxford Street, W. 
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Editor. 


On the Use and Classification of a Typographical 
Library.* 


I VENTURE to claim the indulgence which a lay member of 

this Association has a title to expect from his professional 
comrades in calling your attention to an important though often 
neglected branch of the librarian’s education. It is sometimes 
useful to regard library work objectively, that is from the point 
of view of the users of books, instead of wholly subjectively, that 
is from the curator’s point of view. It is too much to expect 
that the two points of view could be identical. It would bea 
poor out-look for the public library if the private reader were to 
be allowed to dictate the manner in which it should be ordered. 
And it would be sorry work for the student if he were always to 
be bound by the librarian’s theories. But every attempt to 
understand one another's standpoint is of value. 

The librarian now-a-days is credited with being a person of 
encyclopedic information, if not a universal specialist. His 
readers expect him to be acquainted with any subject on which 
they require enlightenment. Nothing is popularly supposed to 
be beyond his ken. In a single morning he is liable to be 
consulted on Chinese music, on Fortification and on Reciprocal 
Tariffs. Still worse, he is expected to know by intuition what 
it is the reader is in search of. He is entitled to all the pro- 
tection this Association can afford him from unfair treatment of 
this sort. It is not his business to inform the general reader. 
His education and training must be directed to helping others to 
inform themselves. His general information must of necessity 
be wide and thorough; but the only special knowledge required 
of him is that which relates to books. In this respect his know- 
ledge cannot be too profound or comprehensive. 

Books come into his hands every day. He must know how 
to classify and how to catalogue them in such a manner that 





* Read at the Annual Meeting of the Library Association held at Nottingham, 
September, 1891. 
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the reader can most easily find them, and having found, use 
them. Bibliography isa wide term. It does not end with the 
mere entry of a book under its author’s name or in its subject 
index. It must enable us to tell all the points of a book, to 
discriminate between one edition and another—to note the 
particular interest of particular copies—to tell the counterfeit 
from the original, and the perfect from the imperfect. The 
good, all-round librarian must, in short, know all about the 
natural history of the printed book. And this, I venture to insist, 
he cannot expect properly to master without a knowledge of the 
history and practice of the art by which books are made. More 
particularly does this apply to libraries into which from time to 
time come volumes of typographical rarity, which, only too 
often, for lack of typographical knowledge, are allowed to be 
buried away among the mass of ordinary literature, where, years 
later, some lucky reader may stumble upon them and achieve a 
discovery which should have been made by the librarian before 
ever the book was shelved. 

A knowledge of the history of printing ought to form an 
essential part of the training of every librarian; and it should 
go deeper than that “little knowledge” which is proverbially 
such a dangerous thing—particularly in bibliography. The im- 
portance of this has already, it is satisfactory to note, been 
recognised to some extent in the examinations held under the 
auspices of this Association. But in other quarters it forms, I 
understand, no part of the qualification of a library assistant 
that he should know even the elements of typographical history. 

Allow me, by way of illustration, to name a few test ques- 
tions which any man who handles early books professionally 
should be able to answer without difficulty. 

1. What are the Costeriana ? 

2. What books did Peter Scheeffer print by himself ? 

3. What was the first book printed in Germany in Roman 

type? 
. Who printed the Vocabularius ex quo ? 
. What is the special typographical interest attaching to 
the following works :— 
Lascaris—Milan, 1476. 
Oratio in pace nuperrima—London, 1518. 
Buck’s Cambridge Greek Testament, 1632. 
The Kehl Edition of Voltaire, 1784-9. 
Woolaston’s Religion of Nature, London, 1725. 
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6. Name the leading authorities respecting the following 
presses :—Colard Mansion, the Sorbonne Press, Jenson, 
the Scotch Bible-printers, Baskerville, the Didots ? 

7. Name the chief bodies of type, in order of size. 

8. Draw a diagram of a forme of 12mo., as it would lie on the 
press. 

g. Name any masterpiece of English typography in the 17th 
century, and of Spanish typography in the 18th. 

These are a few elementary questions taken at haphazard, 
which even to-day the average librarian might find it difficult 
to answer. The knowledge which would enable him to do so 
would, if it did no other good, at least help to clear his mind of 
some of those cherished delusions which he, in company with 
the amateur book-hunter, is often found apt to indulge; such 
delusions, for instance, as that any book printed in Black letter 
is rare; that any book bearing the Elzevir imprint is a treasure ; 
that any book printed two centuries ago is an old book and 
therefore to be desired. One can understand delusions of this 
kind in the ingenuous breast of the second-hand dealer who 
desires to sell his books to the ingenuous amateur. But the 
professional bibliographer—and who shall say that the librarian 
or the library assistant of to-day has a right to be anything less 
—must, like Czsar’s wife, be above suspicion. 

We owe it to two most distinguished late members of this 
Association that the study of bibliography has been placed on 
quite a different footing from that which it occupied scarcely a 
quarter of a century ago. Then it was the fashion to regard a 
book from a simply external point of view; to believe all that 
the author and printer said on the title page, all that Dibdin said 
about it in his romantic Decameron, all that Herbert said about it 
in his Antiquities, all that Panzer said about it in his Avwnals. 
Now, thanks to the example of such sturdy agnostics as Henry 
Bradshaw and William Blades, we dare regard a book in no 
such lax manner. It must tell its own story. It must be dis- 
sected like a natural history specimen. The evidence of the 
type, the paper, the binder, the rubricator, the pressman, must 
be taken first. If these confirm the conclusions of others, well 
and good. If not, we must believe the book rather than its 
historians. Speculation and conjecture, however plausible, must 
be disallowed as not only useless but mischievous. We must be 
more content to know a very little that is certainly right, than a 
great deal that is possibly wrong. 
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This sort of bibliographical knowledge is not to be mastered 
without careful study of the history of printing, and good use 
of the extensive literature already devoted to the subject. Of 
the extent of that literature, the extraordinary collection of our 
lamented friend Mr. Blades (which I am glad to think, is likely 
to escape the disintegrating touch of the auctioneer, and find a 
secure resting place somewhere within reach of English students 
generally) will furnish some idea. What we want is a few more 
collections of the same kind for the use of those whose life’s 
work is to be devoted to the fascinating study of bibliography in 
its higher walks. 

Asa humble frequenter of such studies myself, and a col- 
lector—/longo intervallo—of books relating to, and illustrative of, 
the art which preserves all the rest, I ask your permission to 
make a few suggestions, obvious enough many of them, as to the 
proper classification and use of such a library—not now so much 
from the point of view of the custodian as of the student, to 
whom classification often means, or might mean, the best in- 
dication of his line of study. I lay stress on the term “ relating 
to and illustrative of,” because, as I conceive, the secret of suc- 
cessful bibliographical or typographical study is that the history 
and theory of printing should be illustrated at every step by the 
books themselves. You may spend days, for instance, in read- 
ing descriptions of the Mentz Psalter, but when all is done, you 
have only learned what somebody else thinks about it. A few 
hours over the book itself, even as it lies open in the case at the 
Museum, will teach you more of the work and methods of the 
Mentz Press than a wilderness of Dibdins and Van der Lindes. 

(1) In classifying a Typographical Library, our first at- 
tention will naturally be devoted to what we may term the 
ANTECEDENTS OF PRINTING, particularly to the productions of 
the scribes and block-printers of the 15th century, out of whose 
combined labours the art of typography emerged. Under this 
head, works such as Sotheby’s Principia Typographica, Heinec- 
ken’s Idée Generale des Etampes, Mr. Wm. Conway's Woodcutters of 
the Netherlands, and the admirable facsimiles of Wiegel, Holtrop, 
and Berjeau, will need to find a place. Nor can we afford to be 
without such valuable side lights as are afforded by works like 
Mr. Blades’ monograph on Signatures, Mr. Singer’s History of 
Playing Cards, or Mr. Ernest Satow’s Notes on Early Printing in 
Japan. As regards the work of the scribes (whose responsibility 
for the invention which abolished their craft is far more direct 
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than is often imagined) it will be necessary, over and above the 
standard histories of writing and writing materials, to study some 
of the best specimens of the old MSS. themselves, in order to 
understand properly what book-making was before the advent 
of the omnipotent Press. 

(2) Next comes the vexed question of the INVENTION oF 
PRINTING, On which a whole literature exists. The controversy 
has been narrowed down, of late, to the duel between Dr. Van 
der Linde and Mr. Hessels, the one championing the claims of 
Gutenberg of Mentz, the other of Coster of Haerlem, to 
rather more than the utmost limit of literary courtesy. Their 
works, cleared of the venom with which they are charged, will 
be indispensable ; while others, such as Ottley, Skeen, Bernard, 
Lambinet, De Vinne, and many more, who deal with the 
question historically rather than controversially, will be found 
of value. In addition to these, it will be well that the library 
should contain the many earlier writers, whose theories and pre- 
tensions, many of them based on forgeries and fabricated evi- 
dence, the recent development of the question has rendered 
valueless, but which in their day ranked as authorities on the 
chameleon-like controversy. Many other books will come into 
the collector’s hands which naturally fall under this head,— 
monographs on the inventors and their works,—stray shots 
from the flank of the battle, such as the festival books of the 
rival birthplaces of the art; historical treatises like those of 
Hadrian Junius and the Cologne Chronicle ; and omnium-gatherums 
like that of Wolf. Specially will it be important to keep pace 
with the numerous scientific studies of the types and workman- 
ship of the first printers, by which modern research is gradually 
clearing the way for a not distant re-opening of the whole 
question. 

(3) After Genesis, Exodus. The literature of the SPREAD oF 
PRINTING is as voluminous and important as that of its Inven- 
tion. Not a few of the works already included under the last 
head will need cross-reference into this. M. Bernard’s sketch 
of the spread of the art through Europe is as valuable as his 
chapters on Gutenberg and his partners; and the same may be 
said of De Vinne, Holtrop, and others. Here, too, we must 
place books like Mr. Hawkins’s useful collection of Titles of First 
Books, and, of course, our invaluable friends Hain, Panzer, and 
Cotton, without whom the student of early typography would 
be a poor man. Over and above the general works on the 
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subject, this department will demand careful sub-division under 
the names of the countries into which the art gradually travelled. 
Such subdivision would accommodate not only the literature of 
the arrival of the art in each country, but of its subsequent 
progress there. For instance, (34) under HoLLanp AND THE 
Low Countrigs, we should find not only M. Campbell’s in- 
valuable list of Dutch incunabula and Mr. Bradshaw's tracts, 
but the various accounts of the lives and presses of Plantin 
and the Elzevirs down to the most recent account of the 
“‘ printer’s paradise” at Antwerp. (3+) Under ITaty, again, we 
should find the lives of all her great printers, Renouard’s Annals 
of the Aldi, Sardini’s Life of Fenson, Fineschi’s Account of the 
Ripoli Press, Bernardi’s Life of Bodoni, and many others. (3c) 
Under F Rance, our collection will be weak without M. Bernard's 
works and those of Mr. Gresswell. And by all means our 
collection must include M. Thierry Poux’s fine atlas of French 
typographical monuments, and M. Philippe’s equally useful 
account of the origin of printing in Paris. The subsequent 
progress of the art is treated of in the various accounts of the 
famous Royal French Printing Office, in the works and life of 
Didot, and Renouard, and a good many other works which the 
collector will have no difficulty in bringing into this particular 
corner of his net. (3d) As regards the history of printing in 
Great Britain, I need only remind you of Ames and Herbert, 
of Blades’ Life of Caxton, of Dickson and Edmund's Annals of 
Scottish Printing, of Nichol’s Literary Anecdotes, and the readable, 
if not always trustworthy, works of Dibdin and Temperley. I 
wish I could point you to any exhaustive history of the Early 
English Press from the death of Caxton to the death of John 
Day. It has yet to be written. Let a place be kept for it in 
the hope that some one will in due time fill it. The literature 
of the English Press laws, headed, of course, by the Star- 
Chamber decrees, must also come here, as must the lives, such 
as they are—ahd they are chiefly to be found hidden away in 
larger works—of her famous typographers such as De Worde, 
Day, Tonson, Bowyer, Baskerville, Bensley, and others. The 
history of a few English presses—of the St. Alban’s school- 
master, of the two University presses, and of the York press have 
been written ; but in this respect, as in some others, the litera- 
ture of English printing is lamentably deficient. (3¢) As to 
AMERICAN printing, when we possess Isaiah Thomas, and an 
autobiography of Benjamin Franklin, we have pretty well all 
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that there exists, so far, of an historical nature relating to the 
early press of that great continent. There are works to be had 
about the origin and progress of printing in most of the other 
countries, which the collector will aim to secure; not omitting 
the interesting records, scattered here and there, of the early and 
often heroic achievements of the missionary presses in the East. 

We have not quite done yet with this historical section. For 
beyond the general histories of the Exodus of printing, and the 
particular histories of the development of the art in each country, 
we must include a few other general histories of printing at large, 
such as are represented by Falkenstein’s History, Hansard’s Typo- 
graphia, Karl Faulman's comprehensive treatise, Didot's essay, 
and many others. This department, finally, will be enriched by 
many fine collections of facsimiles of the masterpieces of the 
early printers, such as those recently issued by the State Print- 
ing Offices at Berlin and Paris. I trust that some day it may 
be possible to record to the credit of the British Museum a 
similar service rendered to the study of the typographical 
monuments of our own land. 

(4) We turn from the historical aspect of printing to the 
PRACTICAL. Here we meet with a large number of necessary 
works. I cannot profess to mention more than a few of the 
most representative. Moxon’s Mechanical Exercises must by all 
means be on our shelves, if we can secure a copy, to speak for 
the practice of the art two centuries ago. Its later practice is 
treated of in the old Printers’ Grammars of Luckombe, Smith 
and Stower, as well as by Fournier, Hansard, Johnson and 
Savage. The various articles in English and Foreign Encyclo- 
pedias must be referred to, and of course we must acquire the 
numerous and, many of them, excellent modern hand-books issued 
from time to time by enlightened members of the art and craft 
for the use of their brethren, books of which Mr. Southward’s 
Practical Printing is an admirable specimen. 

(5) If the history and practice of printing is too wide a sub- 
ject to be treated without the subdivision already suggested, the 
literature of the parent art of TyperounpiNG will not be found to 
outrun the limits of a few shelves. A good many works already 
included under practical printing will have to be referred across 
to this section. Moxon, Fournier, Luckombe, Hansard, and 
several of the French and German treatises and Encyclopedia 
articles will reappear to illustrate the practical side; while the 
historical has been dealt with in turn by Rowe Mores, Hansard, 
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and Reed. There is a great deal of stray literature on this 
subject which the collector will be careful not to let go past him, 
if he can help; such, for instance, as Jost Ammon’s Trade Book, 
the rare Champfleury of Geofroy Tory and Thiboust’s quaint 
Latin poem on the Excellency of Typography; nor will he omit 
to enrich himself by such useful works as Theo. De Vinne’s 
Historic Printing Types. 

In connection with typefounding, a collection of Typr- 
FOUNDERS’ SPECIMEN Books, arranged chronologically according 
to countries, will, perhaps, furnish a more useful history of the art 
than any that could be written. I have not time now to dwell 
on this. The ordinary collector would hardly have the patience 
to possess himself of works of this kind with the diffuseness 
of a specialist; but he will do well to secure any that 
come in his way, and study and compare them. He may 
find it difficult, for instance, to get hold of the Nuremberg 
founder's specimen of 1616, or that of the Roman Propaganda 
of 1628. But as soon as he reaches the 18th century 
specimens will be more frequent; while as soon as he 
enters the 19th he will be embarrassed by the number to select 
from. He will be able to form a fair idea of the state of the 
typefounder’s art in the 18th century, if he content himself with 
Caslon’s sheet of 1737 and his grandson’s book of 1785, with 
Fry’s specimen of the same date, Enschede’s Haarlem specimen of 
1768, and Fournier’s Manuel Typographique of 1764. His collec- 
tion for the 19th century must be wider and more progressive. 
He must follow up the English founders to modern days; and 
as for foreign type founding, he must aim for Bodoni’s magnifi- 
cent Manuale Tipografico of 1818, the specimens of the State 
printing houses of Paris, Berlin and Vienna, some of the sheets 
of the Didots and Derriey and a few early American specimens. 
After that he may help himself at large to the countless and often 
sumptuous volumes which bear testimony to the rapid progress 
of the art in recent days on this and the other side of the Atlantic. 

(6) Leaving typefounding, the typographical collector will 
find it useful to assign a shelf to the other arts allied to, and 
auxiliary to, printing; particularly to Encravinc, of which 
many valuable treatises exist. Those of Heinecken, Jackson, 
and Ottley, are among the most useful. He will naturally not 
omit some specimens of the work of the early printer-engravers 
themselves, who understood so much better than their latter- 
day disciples the kinship of woodcut tothe printed text. Should 
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he fail in this, he will find not a few admirable works and 
series of facsimiles which will enable him to follow up the study 
of that interesting, but not always loyally observed, relationship. 

Standard works are also to be found on Paper and Book- 
BINDING, while the romantic story of the invention of STEREOTYPE, 
as told by Ged, Hodgson, and Paroy, and illustrated by the 
precious Sallust of 1739 and some of the early essays of the 
French and English stereotypers at the beginning of the present 
century, will require careful attention. 

A collection of works relating to printing must, of necessity, 
be supplemented by many special bibliographies and catalogues 
of printed works. Some of these have already been indicated. 
But, from the mere point of view of typographical study, it will 
be essential to have within reach such works as Adam Clarke’s 
Bibliographical Dictionary, Dibdin’s and Horne’s Guides to the Rare 
Classics, the standard bibliographies of the English Bible (whose 
typographical history is the history of English printing in epit- 
ome) and others. In addition to these, the critical catalogues of 
Renouard and other great librarians, the British Museum list of 
Early English Books to 1640, Mr. Quaritch’s lists of Typographical 
Monuments, the catalogues of collections such as the recently 
dispersed Hoe library—all these will come in for constant refer- 
ence; while our Bigmore and Wyman’s Bibliography of Printing 
(a work so well begun, but alas! so inadequately finished) will 
demand a specially accessible position on our shelves. But as 
to books of this class, it is not for me to venture to advise pro- 
fessional librarians. 

I come, in conclusion, to books illustrative of the art of which 
the literature already sketched so widely treats. 

The man who collects books for the sake of their typo- 
graphical interest must classify them, if they are to be of any 
service to him, typographically. He prizes his St. Augustine 
not for the sake of its saintly author, but for the sake of the 
great name on its colophon. His Ciceros do not lie side by side 
on his shelves, for one belongs to Germany, another to Rome, 
and another to Venice; and he looks for them not under the 
name of the great orator, but under those of Fust, and Sweyn- 
heim and Jenson. His case is that which the book-collector’s 
poet so neatly describes :— 


The types, not sense, his fancy takes, 
He Virgil loves for Aldus’ sake ; 

And Quarles and Bunyan would revere 
If printed by old Elzevir. 
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Unless his purse be equal to his ardour he will probably find 
the simple classification of press or date sufficient for his incun- 
abula; but having emerged from the sacred territory of the 
“‘ fifteeners,” he will be confronted with a difficulty as to how 
best to arrange his specimens of printing so as to be most easily 
available for his study. My own practice may not be a very 
scientific one, but it has served me well—namely, to classify by 
centuries according to the type. In the sixteenth century, for 
instance, the Polyglots are banded into one company, books in 
Black letter into another, in Roman type into another, in Italic 
into another, in Greek into another, and in Hebrew into another, 
and soon. Works in which appear a mixture of characters are 
classified under the heads of both; or in the case, let us say, of 
a specimen of a primitive form of Greek or Hebrew interspersed 
in a body of ordinary and not specially interesting text, the 
preference is given to the character whose study the volume 
will be chiefly required to illustrate. 

A similar classification would be carried on in the works of 
succeeding centuries ; and, of course, the products of the same 
press, under each head, would naturally fall together. As the 
decades passed we should witness many interesting changes of 
typographical manners and customs. The Black letters will 
gradually die out: the Roman will grow dominant ; the Italic will 
shrink from a text type into a mere auxiliary to the Roman; new 
characters, such as Irish and Anglo-Saxon, will demand admis- 
sion into our classification. 

The collector who buys with typographical intent, will 
naturally confine his attention to works which are either master- 
pieces of the art, or which, for some reason or other, possess a 
typographical interest. He will try to secure good representa- 
tive specimens of the early presses, books illustrative of the 
fallibility of the printer as well as of his merit, books with a 
personal history, books valuable by reason of the badness of 
their workmanship—in short, typographical curiosities of all 
sorts. The usefulness of such a classification as I suggest is 
that at any time the development of a certain form of type may 
be traced. Thus we may follow down the history of the Greek 
character, from the rugged makeshift letters in the Mentz Cicero, 
on to the fine Italian models of the late fifteenth century, from 
them to the still finer fashion of the Parisian Stephani, and so 
gradually onward through one style after another and one lapse 
after another, till it attained its present uninteresting, conven- 
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tional form. I admit that if such a collection of representative 
printed works became at all extensive, the sub-classification 
according to presses, already suggested, would need to be elabo- 
rated. But I should myself be inclined to make this secondary 
to the classification according to type. 

In conclusion, I must ask you not to suppose that in attempt- 
ing to deal with the arrangement of a typographical library I 
have aimed to do more than indicate how such a library might 
be made most available for the use of the student. The works 
I have named do not pretend to be an exhaustive, or, indeed, 
anything more than a skeleton list of the best works in each 
department. Hitherto, I believe, the literature of printing has 
not been systematically classified, and in consequence has been 
but imperfectly used. I should be glad if anything I have said 
should be the means of calling attention first of all to the im- 
portance of the study to the librarian’s calling, and secondly to 
the help which the student might receive from ‘a proper and 
careful classification of the materials with which he will be called 
upon to deal. 


CLASSIFICATION. 


. The Antecedents of Printing. 
. The Invention of Printing. 
. The Spread of Printing generally. 
a. Holland and the Netherlands. 
b. Germany. 
c. Italy. 
d. France. 
e. Great Britain. 
&c. 
. The General History of Printing. 
. Practical Printing. 
. Typefounding. 
a. Type specimen books. 
. Engraving. 
Paper and Binding. 
Stereotype. 
. Special Bibliographies of Printing and early printed 
books. 
. Specimens of Fifteenth Century presses chronologically 
arranged. 
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M. Specimens of Sixteenth Century presses, arranged ac- 
cording to type. 
. Polyglot. 
. Black letter. 
. Roman type. 
. Italic sd 
. Greek “ 
. Hebrew ,, 
&c. 
N. Specimens of Seventeenth Century presses :— 
a. b. c. d. ¢. f. &c., as above. 
O. Specimens of Eighteenth Century presses. 
a. b.c. d.e. f. &c., as above. 
P. Specimens of Nineteenth Century presses. 
a.b.c.d.e¢. f. &c., as above. 
Q. Various. 











TaLsot B. REEb. 








The Library of the Nottingham Mechanics’ 


Institution.* 


[* January, 1845, thanks to the munificence of wealthy friends, and to 

the unstinted devotion of time and energy by all who shared the 
burden of management, the members of the Nottingham Mechanics’ Insti- 
tution found themselves the possessors of a substantial block of build- 
ings, well suited to the objects of the institution, with the largest hall in 
the town, and a library of 3,000 volumes. In its new home the insti- 
tution was open from 8.30 until 10 in the morning, from 12 till 2 in 
the afternoon, and from 4 till 10 in the evening. Until 1848 the pro- 
vision made for the members in the way of newspapers and magazines 
had been limited to 30 periodicals placed in the library. No newsroom 
existed. The desire for accommodation of this description had obtained 
strong expression for several years, and in this year it was found prac- 
ticable to comply with this wish by establishing a newsroom upon the 
premises, and subject to the management of the committee, but with 
separate membership and an additional subscription of Is. 6d. per quar- 
ter. In the first year of its existence about 100 members became 
subscribers, many of whom gave increased subscriptions in order to 
maintain it. In 1852 the number of members again reached 1,000. In 
the same year the institution, in common with many other provincial 
institutes, entered into union with the Society of Arts. The year 1857 
brought a radical change in the library department. A general desire 
had been expressed by the members that newspapers and other periodi- 
cals should be placed in the reading-room, and that the extra subscription 
for the newspaper-room should be abolished. The committee at length 
saw their way to making the desired change, and in the above year the 
amalgamation of the library, reading-room, and newspaper-room was 
effected, and the joint room was thrown open from Io in the morning till 
Io at night. The alteration was greatly appreciated by the members, 
although the funds did not permit the provision of more than 40 news- 
papers and magazines. Until the year 1863 the library had been 
available only from 12 to 2, and from 4 till 10, but in 1863, by making 
certain changes in the official staff, the committee were able to keep the 
library open during the whole day—a privilege which was greatly appre- 
ciated, and was followed by an immediate increase in the number of 
members of the institution. In 1865 a new librarian was appointed at a 
salary of £65 per annum. It may be a sign of the times that during the 
present year this gentleman has retired on a pension equal to the salary 
he was appointed at. In this season of prosperity, there befel the insti- 
tution a misfortune which temporarily paralysed its working, and 





* Read before the Annual Meeting of the Library Association held at Not- 
tingham, September, 1891. 
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threatened to prove of lasting injury. On March 14th, 1867, the building 
was destroyed by a fire which, it is believed, originated in one of the 
corridors where the woodwork seems to have caught fire from a gas that 
had been left burning. The disaster might not have been so serious had not 
much delay occurred in getting the fire engine to work, owing to the 
difficulty experienced in finding the water plug amongst the frozen snow 
and ice which covered the ground. The greater part of the library, the 
specimens in the museum, and some articles of furniture were saved, but 
the building itself was reduced to ruins. Onerous as were the duties 
cast upon the committee by the necessity for rebuilding, the selection of 
plans, and the financial difficulty, the internal affairs of the institution 
were not neglected. A fortnight after the fire, rooms in Lincoln Street 
were engaged for the temporary accommodation of the members, and 
there, until the return of the institution to its own premises, the work of 
the library and reading-room was carried on as completely as the avail- 
able space would allow. The committee speedily took in hand the work 
of reinstating the institution premises, and then the great problem of how 
to obtain the requisite funds presented itself for solution. The sum of 
£3,950 was received from the offices in which the building was insured, 
and with a portion of this amount the existing mortgages for £2,200 were 
redeemed. Within two months of the fire the committee had resolved 
to advertise a competition for designs for a new building, to include a 
large hall for the accommodation of 1,500 persons, a lecture hall, library, 
reading-room, and class-rooms; the cost not to exceed £8,000. With 
the recollection of the former generosity of the public in their minds, the 
committee determined to appeal again to their fellow townsmen for 
financial assistance, and most liberally was the appeal responded to, 
£2,580 being contributed. The present large hall is nearly double the 
size of that which was destroyed. It was opened on January Igth, 1869, 
when two concerts, one in the morning and the other in the evening, 
were given in celebration of the event. At the end of 1868 there were 
1,452 members on the books. The year 1870 is chiefly remarkable for 
the institution of the Paget Free Memberships. Mr. C. Paget (at one 
time M.P. for Nottingham), a vice-president and a constant benefactor of 
the institution, devised a happy scheme for bringing young persons 
under the influence of the Mechanics’ Institution. With this end in view, 
Mr. Paget generously offered £20, which was to be applied by the com- 
mittee in the payment of the entrance fees and subscriptions of young 
persons. Mr. Paget made his gift annually until his lamented death, 
since which event it has been continued by Mr. Joseph Paget, J.P., who 
succeeded his father as vice-president. Of late years, young women, as 
well as young men, have been recipients of these free memberships. The 
Paget gift has been the means of introducing several hundreds of young 
people into the institution, and has proved of the greatest service in 
extending its influence amongst the artisan classes. It is satisfactory to 
know that the great majority of the recipients remain members per- 
manently. In 1876, the arduous task of examining the books on the 
library shelves, and eliminating all volumes which were out of date or 
incomplete, was carried out. In this year the committee received from 
the trustees of the extinct Artisans’ Library, whose property had been 
sold to the Corporation, the sum of £240, which it was stipulated should 
be expended in the advancement of science, or in the purchase of books 
of reference. The latter mode of utilising the gift was adopted, and, in 
1877, a portion of the library was partitioned off to form a reference depart- 
ment. A new catalogue of the 13,000 volumes in the library was compiled 
by Mr. J. T. Radford, the assistant librarian, in this year, and was shortly 
afterwards published. The urgent necessity of providing further accom- 
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modation for the members induced the committee to erect a new reading- 
room on the land adjoining the large hall, and in March, 1884, the 
present news-room was opened to the members. In 1887 the members 
celebrated their fiftieth anniversary of the institution, when a banquet, 
two balls, and a conversazione were held. The whole of the building was 
utilised for the conversazione. Its most interesting feature was an 
exhibition of local literature, the first ever held in Nottingham. It 
proved so successful that it was kept open three days, and was visited by 
a large number of persons. But the feature by which the jubilee was 
best commemorated was the publication of the history of the institution for 
free distribution to the members. The work of compilation was under- 
taken by four members of the committee, and it is to this work we are 
indebted for the earlier details of this paper. During this year the com- 
mittee decided on the formation of a Library of Local Literature ; a col- 
lection of books written on the history and topography of the district, of 
plans, maps, views, and portraits, of books written by Nottinghamshire 
men (as Kirke White, Byron, Bailey, the Howitt family, and many others), 
and of fugitive pieces, as pamphlets, flysheets, reports, &c. ; 342 books 
were purchased in 1887, and in 1888 the collection was increased by over 
700 volumes. In 1889 a library of music for circulation was formed, and 
the 82 volumes in that branch circulated no less than 932 times in seven 
months. In 18go the collection had increased to 168 volumes, and the 
issues to 2,177. In this year, too, the “bespoke system” became very 
popular. Members have the privilege of proposing to the committee the 
purchase of new books, and if such books are purchased the members 
proposing the same have first loan of them, followed in turn by those 
members who register their names in a book provided for the purpose, 
and if a member provides a postcard he is informed by post that the book 
he requires is waiting for him. The chief work of the present year has 
been the provision of a librarian’s workroom, the removal of the reference 
department to a room where greater quiet is obtained, and the utilisation 
of the old reference department for general library purposes. From the 
figures for 1889 and 18g, it will be seen that the circulation of “ Tales 
and Fiction” was nearly 76 percent. of the whole. For 30 years nothing 
troubled the committee more than the large circulation of this class. In 
1845 the proportion was only 20 per cent., in 1850 it had risen to over 
50 per cent., and continued so until 1854, when the committee, in an 
apologetic tone, attributed the large circulation to the young members, 
to whom they recommended a more general use of the elementary books 
of history, geography, and science. There were then 1,305 volumes of 
fiction in the library. During the succeeding year only 30 new works 
were added to this class, and the committee jubilantly reported a decrease 
of over 1,000 issues. In 1856 and 1857 the number of books was not 
increased and the issues decreased 4,000, and the members were fewer 
in number. But in 1858 the circulation went up 3,000, and was nearly 
50 per cent. of all issues. This the committee accounted for by sup- 
posing that the members had perforce taken to fiction because they had 
read all the other books in the library. From 1858 to 1862 the circula- 
tion averaged about 45 per cent., but in 1863 it was only 30 per cent., in 
the following year it had bounded up to §5 per cent., and so continued 
during 1864, 1865, and 1866. For 1867 and 1868 no figures are given, 
these being the years of rebuilding and reorganisation, but in 1869 and 
1870 the issues of fiction were 60 per cent. In 1871 the committee con- 
sidered the high circulation of novels required explanation, and in 1872, 
when the percentage was the same, we are most gravely told that a large 
proportion of these works were taken out for the use of the junior portions 
of members’ families, to whom technical and scientific works would be of 
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no use. But after this, the tilt at the novel was over. The committee 
doubted the use of the table showing the issues of various classes of books. 
They thought it calculated to mislead anyone desiring to deduce reliable 
statistics as to the books really valued and used by the members, so from 
1873 until 1885 a new class of figures was issued, showing, of course, the 
great wickedness of the novel readers compared with those of other 
classes. These figures related to the annual stocktaking, and showed the 
number of books missing, the novels missing being generally over 50 per 
cent. of the total. Prior to 1840 members were allowed free access to the 
shelves, but in this year the librarian complained that a large number 
of books were abstracted clandestinely, consequently from this year 
forward till 1857 members were under the necessity of making their 
selection from the catalogue, and applying to the librarian for the work 
they needed. This was always a tedious process, especially for the 
librarian, who perhaps after searching in the most distant corner of his 
shelves found the work to be in circulation, so in 1857 the old system 
was resorted to. This reform, as it was called, was conducive toa greater 
interest in the library, and doubtless much of the popularity of the 
institution is due to the freedom allowed members in their access to the 
books, although unfortunately the privilege is abused. The number of 
books missing at stocktaking has varied from 123 to 1,908, but the 
average may be taken at about goo. Last year 472 and this year 510 
volumes were not returned in time. As a rule about 25 per cent. of these 
are traceable and recoverable; the remaining 75 per cent. represent books 
taken away clandestinely, the greater number of which are lost entirely 
to the library, chiefly through members being fearful of being detected in 
clandestinely returning them. This is an evil the committee have sought 
to deal with in every way save that of reverting to the “closed” system. 
Whether the popularity of the “open” system is a good set-off to a loss 
equal to 50 per cent. of the books added in each year is a problem which 
requires solving. 

In 1872 with 1,983 members there were 38,000 issues. 

In 1885 ,, 3,14! * 

In 1889 ,, 3,830 ~ 

In 1890 ” 3,771 ” ” ” 
The figures for the last two years are worth noting, there being an 
increase of 6,000 issues in 1890. But in this increase the novel class 
scarcely shared at all, the great increase of reading being in the more 
solid classes of literature, thus :—History increased 30 per cent., travels 
40 per cent., political economy 55 per cent., poetry 85 per cent., foreign 
languages 33 per cent. These increases are evidently due to the greater 
attention social subjects have demanded, to the impetus given to the 
study of geography by the discoveries of Mr. Stanley and others, and to 
the great change our educational system has undergone. Every year 
sees some progress in its attractions and public utility. At the Jubilee 
banquet his Excellency the American Minister (Mr. E. J. Phelps) thus 
tersely and happily sketched the past and present of the institution, and 
with his words this paper fittingly concludes :—“ Begun in the generosity 
of some public-spirited and far-seeing men, it has overcome adversity, it 
has not abused prosperity, it has surmounted calamity, and it stands to- 
day with wealth that has come from poverty, with a multitude that has 
gathered from an individual with a generous library, with a noble 
structure, a building with the most fortunate memories of the past, the 
best prosperity for the present, the happiest promise for the future.” 


Percy Cropper. 
(Hon. Sec. of the Nott. Mech. Inst. Library.) 
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A Bibliography of Bookinding.—II. 


By Miss PrRIpEAux. 


EXHIBITIONS ARRANGED CHRONOLOGICALLY. 


Exposition Universelle de Philadelphie, 1876. Délégation Ouvritre 
libré Relieurs. Pp. 247. 2 ‘Plates. Paris, 1879. 12mo. 

Union Centrale des Arts décoratifs (111¢ Groupe de Exposition tech- 
nologique de 1882). Librairie, Photographie, Gravure, Reliure, 
Papier peint. Rapport du Jury des Industries du Papier, par M. 
Alfred Firmin Didot. Paris, 1883. 8vo. 

Union Centrale des Arts décoratifs (7¢ Exposition, 1882) Deuxiéme Ex- 
position technologique des Industries d’Art. Le Bois, les Tissus, 
le Papier. Documents Officiels de Exposition. Un volume in 
4to dans, lequel se trouve le Rapport de M. Alfred Firmin-Didot, 
sur la Reliure. Paris, 1883. 

Reports of Artizans selected by the Mansion House Committee to visit 
the Paris Universal Exhibition, 1889. Pp. 14-45. London, 1889. 
8vo. Bookbinding by W. H. Edmunds. 


Falckenberg (Albert), & Co. Ideen-Magazin fiir Buchbinder. Zusam- 
menstellung von Stempeler, Linien, &c., aus der Graviranstalt von 
Falckenberg & Co., in Magdeburg, 1843-56. Imp. 4to. Heft 1-4. 

Falckenberg (Albert), & Co. Musterblatter der Stempel u. Fileton fiir 
Buchbinder und Vergolder aus der Graviranstalt von Falckenberg 
& Co., in Magdeburg. Magdeburg. 1844. 4to. 6 Hefte. 

Falke (Jacob). Die byzantinischen Buchdeckel der St. Marcus Biblio- 
thek in Venedig. Text and 10 Plates. Wien, 1867. Large folio. 

Fine Arts Quarterly Review. London, 1863. Year 1863. Ancient 
Ornamental Bindings. 

Firmin-Didot. Catalogue illustré de la bibliothtque de Ambroise 
Firmin-Didot. Paris. 1878-84. 4to. 5 vols. Numerous Plates 
of Bindings. 

Fitzgerald (Percy). The Book Fancier, or the Romance of Book 
Collecting. Pp. 99-136. London, 1886. 12mo. 

Fizeliére (Albert de la). Des Emaux cloisonnés et de leur Introduction 
cans la Reliure des Livres. Extract from Bulletin de Bouquiniste 
(1-15, December, 1869). Pp. 16. Paris, 1870. 8vo. 

Flat Ornament. 150 Plates. 6 Plates of designs for binding. London 
(Batsford). 1886. 

Folious Appearances: a consideration on our ways of Lettering Books. 
Pp. 24, 1854. 4to. 

Fougeroux de Bondaroy (Auguste Denis). Art de Travailler les Cuirs 
dorés ou Argentés. Pp. 42. 2 Plates. Paris, 1762. Fol. 

Fournier (Edouard). L’art de la Reliure en France aux derniers sitcles. 
Pp. 235. Paris, 1864. 8vo. -————Deuxitme edition, 1888. 
Pp. 226. 

Franklin (Alfred). Précis de Vhistoire de la Bibliothéque du Roi, 
aujourd’hui Bibliothéque Nationale. (2nd Edition. Revised and 
augmented.) Pp. 341. Illustrated. Paris, 1875. 8vo. 
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Frisius (Frid.). Ceremonicl der Buchbinder. Leipzig. 1728. 8vo. 
Mit Titelkupfer. 

Fritzsche (Gustav). Anleitung u. Vorlagen zur Herstellung geschnittener 
u. gepunster altdeutscher Lederarbeiten. 4, vollstindig ungearbeitete 
u. verbesserte Auflage mit 128 originale Zeichnungen nebst ein 
Vorwort v. Dr. A. Weiske. Leipzig, 1887. 8vo. 

Fritzsche (Gustav). Moderne Buch-Einbande. Sammlung kiinstleri- 
scher Original-Entwiirfe zur Ornamentirung von Buchdecken. 
4 Hefte u. 7 Chromolith. Leipzig, 1878-79. Gr. Folio. 

Fritzsche (Gustav). Sinn u. Denkspriche fiir Buchbinderei Werkstatten 
Leipzig. 

Fritsche (Gustav) u. Winckler. See Winckler (Otto). 


Gauffecourt (Caperonier de). Traité sur la Reliure des Livres. Printed 
by the author at his country house at Montbrillant, near Genéve, 
1763. Pp. 72. 8vo. Only three copies extant known—one was in- 
cluded in the second library of Charles Nodier, the other is still in 
the public Library of Besancon, and a third in the possession of 
Mons. Gruel. 

Gazette des Beaux-Arts, 1859, &c. Index to Ist series. Vols. 1-15, 
1866. Index to 2nd series. Vols. 16-25, 1870. Numerous Contri- 
butions to the subject of Binding. 

Géraud (H). Essais sur les livres dans l’antiquité. Pp. xiv. 232. Paris, 
1840. 8vo. 

Georg (Johann). Mitzliches Stempfielbuch von Allerlei krummen Vil- 
ieten, auch saubern Stempffeln, zusammengesetzt durch Johann 
Georg Schwertfeger, Eisen, Sigel, Wappen, und Stempffel, Schneider 
in Nurnberg, 1697, in 4to. 14 Copper Plates, including title page. 

Gréve (Ernst Wilh.). Hand-u. Lehrbuch der Buchbinde-u. Futteral- 
machekunst. In Briefen an einen jungen Kunstverwandten, &c. 
Berlin, 1822-23. 2 Bande. 8vo. 11 Zeichungen in Steindruck. 2. 
Ausgabe, 1832. 8vo. 

Grimm (C. H.). Album du Relieur-Doreur. Vorlegeblatter fiir Buch- 
binder u. Vergolder. Lief. 1-8, u. 10 Blatter. Paris, 1840-46. 4 Gr 
Folio. 

Grosse (Edward). Der Gold und Farbendruck fiir Buchbinder. Vienna, 
1889. 8vo. 

Gruel (Léon), Manuel Historique et Bibliographique de Amateur de 
Reliures. Pp. 186. 70 Plates. Paris, 1887. 4to. 

Guide des Corps des Marchands et des Communautés des Arts et 
Métiers, tant de la Ville et Fauxbourgs de Paris que du Royaume. 
Un volume in-12mo de 496 pages dans lequel se trouve un Résumé 
du Réglement de la Communauté des Relieurs et Doreus de Livres, 
Paris, 1766. 

Guiffrey (J. J.). Les grands relieurs parisiens du Xvill¢ sitcle, Boyet, 
Padeloup, Derome. Documents nouveaux. Pp. 15. 8vo. Extrait 
du Bulletin de la Société de Histoire de Paris, and de I’lle de 
France. Pp. 98-112. 11¢ année, 1884. 

Guigard (Joanns). Armorial du Bibliophile, avec illustrations dans le 
texte. 2tom. Paris. 1870-72. 8vo. 

Guigard (Joannes). Nouvel Armorial du Bibliophile. 2 tom. Paris, 
1890. 8vo. 


Haas (H. de). De boekbinder of al hetgeen wat tot die Kunst betrekking 
heeft. Plates. Dordrecht, 1806. 8vo. 
Halfer (Josef). Die Fortschritte der Marmorirkunst. Budapest, 1885. 8vo. 
Another Edition. Stuttgart [1891]. 8vo. [Forming part of Leo’s 
Buchbinder Biliothek.]} 
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Hall. Bookbinders’ Patterns. Two parts. 4to. Published by W. Day, 
Bookbinders’ Tool Cutter, 12, Middle Row, Holborn (with prices). 

The Handbook of Taste in Bookbinding. New edition. Pp. 31. With 
Illustrations. London. 8vo. Published and probably written by 
E. Churton. 

Handbuch der Buchbinderei. Wien, 1881. 

Hannett (John). Bibliopegia, or the Art of Bookbinding, etc. A New 
Edition. Pp. ii.,194. 10 Plates. 1842. I2mo. 

Fourth Edition. Pp. iv., 166. 11 Plates. London, 1848. 12mo. 

Sixth Edition. (2 Parts.) London, 1865. 8vo. Part 1 is another 
copy of the work entitled “An Inquiry into the Nature . . . of the 
Books of the Ancients.” By J. A. Arnett. With a new title page, 
preface, and index. 

Harpers Monthly Magazine. No. 446. Pp. 165-188. July, 1887. A 
Printed Book. 

Harpers New Monthly Magazine. (N.Y. Edition.) Vol. 32. Pp. 
25-29. 1865. Binding; part of an article entitled “ Making the 
Magazine.” 

Heuss (Adam). Wanderungen und Lebensansichten. Jena, 1845. 8vo. 

Hoe (Robert). A Lecture on Bookbinding as a Fine Art. 63 Illustra- 
tions. New York Grolier Club. 1886. Small 4to. 

Hoffmann (F. C.)  Beitrage zur Bildung gliicklicher Handwerker mit 
besonderer Beziehung auf der Buchbinder Handwerk. Heft 1. 
Wien, 1819. 8vo. 

Honer (B.) Die Geheimnisse der Marmorirkunst, nebst einer Anleitung 
zur Farbenbereitung. Futtlingen, 1870. Gr. 16mo. 

Horn (Otto). Die Technik der Handvergoldung und Lederauflage. 
Mit 8 lith. Tafeln. Gera, 1887. 8vo. 

Horn (Otto). Vorlagen zum Verzieren von Gold-,und Farbschnitten durch 
Ciseliren, Malen, Drucken, &c. 9 Tafeln u. Text. Gera (Reusz). 
1886. 4to. 

Horn (Otto) u. Ludwig (E.). Mustervorlagen u. Motive-zur Decoration 
von Buchdecken und Riicken. Pp. 48. 41 lith. Tafeln u. Text. 
Gera. 1885. Gross 4to. 

Horn u. Patzelt. Vorlagen fiir geschnittene u. gepunzte Lederarbeiten. 
Text u. 16 Tafeln in Farbendriick. Gera, 1887. 

Horne (Thomas Hartwell). An Introduction to the Study of Biblio- 
graphy. 2 vols. Pp. 292-309. London, 1814. 8vo. Article on Binding. 

Hour Glass. September, 1887. A Chat about Bookbinding. Also issued 
as a pamphlet by J. W. Zaehnsdorf. 

Houzé (J. P.). Le livre des Métiers manuels. Pp. 387-393. Paris, 
1882. 8vo. Reliure. 

Howard (Joseph T.). On Ancient Bindings in the Library of West- 
minster Abbey (London and Middlesex Archeological Transactions). 
Vol. 2. London. 1864. 8vo. 

Hiittner (J. Ch.). Ueber einige bequeme Vortheile u. Handgriffe in der 
Buchbinderei in England. Tiibingen, 1802. 8vo. 


Illustrirte Zeitung fiir Buchbinderei, &c. Dresden, 1867. 4to. A Trade 
Journal. 

Industries of the World, 2 vols. London. Vol. 2. Pp. 676-7. Book- 
binding. 


Jacob (Paul L.). See Lacroix (Paul). 

Jacobi (Charles Thomas). On the Making and Issuing of Books. 
Chapter vii. The Binding of Books. 

Jal (Auguste). Dictionnaire critique de biographie et d’histoire. Paris, 
1867. 8vo. Contains on p. 1083 a genealogy of the Derdme family. 
2nd edition. Paris, 1872. 8vo. 
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Jaugeon. L/art de relier les Livres. This forms the 5th part and com- 
pletion of a great work, “ Description et Perfection des Arts-et- 
Métiers.”. The MS. has never been printed. It was begun in 1693 
and finished in 1704. The part relating to binding has 42 pages of 
text, and 2 explanatory plates; these last were used later on by 
Dudin in his “ Art du Relieur-doreur des livres,” which appeared in 
1772. This is the first technical work on binding known. 

Journal der neuesten Fortschritte in der Buchbinderei, &c., &c. Weimar, 
1844-54. I-III. Band. Gr. 4to. 

Journal fiir Buchbinderei, Lederwaaren, u. Cartonagen Fabrikation. 
A Trade Journal. Leipzig, 1881. Imp. 4to. 

Journal of the Franklin Institute of the State of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, 1867, &c. Year 1838 has an account of Hancock’s patent 
for attaching the leaves of a book with caoutchouc. 

Journal of the Society of Arts. London, 1853, &c. Vols. 7, 22, 24, 28 
36. Articles on Binding, &c. 

Julien (le Bibliophile). Album de reliures artistiques et historiques des 
XVI¢, XVII, XVIIIe et XIX¢ siécles, accompagné de notes explicatives. 
Paris, 1866. In 4 Parts. 4to. The 3 first parts have each 24 
Plates, the fourth has 28. All the Plates but the last 3 in Part 4 
appeared in Le Bibliophile Francais. 


Karmarsch und Heeren’s Technisches Wérterbuch. Pp. 109-125. Band 2 
Prag, 1876, &c. Buchbinderarbeiten. 

Katalog der im germanischen Museum. See Catalog. 

Kellen (David Van der). Le Moyen Age et la Renaissance dans les 
Pays-Bas, La Haye [1865-79] fol. Contains 2 plates of silver book 
covers and ornaments. 

Kunst u. Lehrbuch fiir Buchbinder, worin alle Handarbeiten die zur 
Dauer u. Zierde eines Buches gereichen, méglichst genau be- 
schrieben. Landshut, 1820. 2 Theile. 


Labarte (Jules). Histoire des Arts Industriels au moyen Age. 1o fine 
Plates of jewelled and ivory book-covers. 4 tom, and album, Paris 
1864-66. 8vo. 

Labarte (Jules). Deuxiéme edition. 3tom. Paris, 1872-75. 4to. 

Laborde (Comte de). Les Ducs de Bourgogne. 3 vols. Paris, 1849-52. 8vo. 

Laboulaye (C.) Dictionnaire des Arts et Manufactures. Paris, 1845, 
&c. Col. 3188-92. Reliure. 

Lacroix (Paul [Le Bibliophile Jacob|). Les Arts au moyen-dge et d 
Pépoque de la Renaissance. Pp. 467-81. Reliure. Paris, 1869. 8vo. 

Lacroix (Paul [Le Bibliophile Jacob}). Le Moyen-fge et la Renais- 
sance. 8 Plates. Tom v. Reliure. Paris, 1848-51. 

Lacroix (Paul [Ze Bibliophile Jacob). Arts of the Middle Ages. Chapter 
on Bookbinding. Pp. 14. 12 Illustrations. London, 1870. 

Lacroix (Paul [Le Bibliophile Jacob]). La Reliure depuis lantiquité 
jusqu’au Xvile siécle. Extrait de 20 pages in 12mo, des Curio- 
sités de? Histoire des Arts. Paris, 1858. 

] Jacob (Paul L.). Catalogue des livres du bibliothéque de la 
Comtesse de Barry, avec les prix A Versailles, 1771. Paris, 1874. 
16mo. 100 copies only. A reprint from the original MS. with Note 
and Preface by the bibliophile Jacob. 

] Jacob (Paul L.). Curiosités de Phistoire des arts. Pp. 157-181. 
Paris, 1858. 16mo. La reliure depuis l’antiquité jusqu’au dix- 
septiéme siécle. ; 

La Fizeliére (Albert de). Des Emaux cloisonnés et de leur introduction 
dans la reliure des livres. Pp. 16. Paris, 1870. 8vo. Extract 
from the Bulletin du Bouguiniste. December 1 and 15, 1869. 
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Lalanne (Ludovic). 


The Library. 











Curiosités bibliographiques. Paris, 1857. 12mo. 

Lami (E. O.) and Tharel (A.) Dictionnaire encyclopédique et biogra- 
phique de Pindustrie et des arts industriels. Pp. 771-8. Illustrations 
in text. Reliure. Paris, 1881, &c. Tom 7. 

Lang (Andrew). Books and Bookmen. Bibliomania in France. Pp. 
go-108. 2 Plates of Bindings. London, 1886. 8vo. In the New 
York edition, 1886, pp. 95-107, is an Article on Bookbinding, which 
does not appear in the London edition. 

Lang (Andrew). The Library. Pp. 63-73 and 114-120. 2 Plates of 
Bindings. London, 1881. 8vo. 

La Roche Lacarelle (S. de). Catalogue des livres rares . . . composant 
la bibliothéque de feu le Baron S. de la Roche Lacarelle. Pp. xv. 
190. Paris, 1888. Roy. 4to. 

Lauri (E. O.). Dictionnaire encyclopédique et biographique de I’Indus- 
trie et des arts industriels. Paris, 1886. 8vo. Reliure. Vol. 7. 
436¢ livraison. 

Le Dieu (A). Les reliures artistiques le armoriés de la bibliothéque 
d’abbeville. 18 Plates and 71 Illustrations in the text. Paris, 1892. 
4to. (50 copies only.) 

Leighton (John). Notes on Books and Bindings. A card to be sus- 
pended in the library. 1cocopies. Printed from Motes and Queries. 

Leighton (John). On the Library Books and Binding, &c. Yournal a7 
the Society of Arts, 1859. Vol. 7. Pp. 209-219. 

Leischner (C. F.). Liniir-Kunst. Ein Handbuch fiir Liniirer u. Buch- 
binder. Weimar, 1867. 8vo. Mit Atlas und 15 Lang-Foliotafeln. 

Lemerre (Alphonse). Le Livre du Bibliophile. Includes a chapter 
on Binding. Pp. 50. Paris, 1874. 18mo. 

Lempertz (Heinrich). Bilderhefte zur Geschichte des Biicherhandels und 
der mit demselben verwandten Kiinste u. Gewerbe. 65 Plates. 
Contains Io fine Plates, with explanatory matter, chiefly of stamped 
and painted bindings of the 14th, 15th, and 16th centuries. Cdéln, 
1853-65. Folio. 

Lenormand (L. S.). Die Buchbinderkunst in allen ihren Verrichtungen, 
oder Handbuch fiir Buchbinder u. Liebhaber dieser Kunst. Ulm, 
1832. Gr. 1rmo. Aus dem franzésischen. 

Lenormand (L. S.). Handboek voor den Boekbinder, bijzonder met 
betrekking tot de nieuwste Engelsche en Fransche verbeteringen. 
Naar het Fransch. Amsterdam, 1843. 8vo. 

Lenormand (L. S.). Nouveau Manuel complet du Relieur en tous 
genres. Pp. vili. 424. 4 Explanatory Plates. Paris, 1879. 12mo. 
One of the collection of Manuels Roret, of which there are several 
editions, the first appearing in 1825. 

Lenormand (L. S.). Praktisches Handbuch der Buchbinderkunst nach 
dem franzésischen bearbeitet. Quedlinburg, 1835. 8vo. 

Leo (Wilhelm). Anleitungen u. Recepte fiir die Buchbinder Werkstatt- 
5. Auflage. Stuttgart, 1885. Gr. 8vo. 

Leo (Wilhelm). Buchbinder-Kalender. Stuttgart, 1891. 12mo. 

Le Petit (Jules). L’art d’aimer les Livres et de les connaitre. Lettres 
& un jeune bibliophile. Letters xvi. and xvii. Paris, 1884. 
12mo. 

Le Prince (Nic. Thom.) and Paris (Louis). Essai historique sur la 
Bibliothéque du Roi, aujourd’hui Bibliothéque impériale. Nouvelle 
édition, revue et augmentée par Louis Paris. Reliures, pp. 200-204. 
Paris, 1856. 12mo. 

Le Roux de Lincy (A. J. V.). Notice sur la Bibliothtque de Catherine 
de Médicis, avec des extraits de linventaire de cette Bibliothéque. 
Pp. 34. Paris, 1858. 8vo. 
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Le Roux de Lincy (A. J. V.). Recherches sur Jean Grolier, sur sa vie et 
sa bibliothéque, suivies d’un catalogue des livres qui lui ont appar- 
tenu. Pp. xlix. 491. 6 Planches et Facsimile (separately). Paris, 
1866. 8vo. 

nome. A la gloire Immortelle des Inventeurs de Imprimerie. Pp. 11. 

aris. 

Lesné. Epitre a Thouvenin [on French and English Bookbinding]. 
Pp. 20. Paris, 1823. 

Lesné. La Reliure. Poéme didactique en six chants. Pp. 246. Paris, 
1820. 8vo. Seconde édition, dédiée aux amateurs de la Re- 
liure. Paris, 1827. Large 8vo, 120 numbered copies. This edition 
contains the Dedication and Preface to the first edition of 1820, the 
“ Mémoire relatif aux moyens de perfectionnement propres 2 faire 
retarder de plusieurs siécles le renouvellement des Relieures,” the 
“Epitre & Thouvenin,” and the “ Lettre d’un Relieur francais 4 un 
Bibliographe anglais.” 

Lesné. La Reliure. Potme. Pp. viii. 99. 8vo. With the notes of 
Luigi Odorici. 

Lesné. Lettre d’un Relicur francais 4 un Bibliographe anglais. Pp. 28. 
Paris, 1822. 8vo. A reply to Dibdin’s Criticism of French 
Binders in his Bibliographical Tour. 

Lesné. Lettre d’un relieur francais aux principaux Imprimeurs, Libraires, 
Relieurs et Bibliophiles de’ Europe. Pp. 18. Paris, 1834. 8vo. 

Library, The. A magazine of Bibliography and Literature. Edited by 
J. Y. W. MacAlister, F.S.A. London, 1889. 8vo. Articles and 
Notes on Binding: Vol. i., pp. 26, 38, 76, 111, 148, 228, 259; vol. 
ii., pp. 225, 272; vol. iii., pp. 181, 251, 287. 

Library Journal, The. New York, 1876, &c. Nearly every number has 
something relating to Bookbinding. 

Libri (Guillaume). Monuments inédits ou peu connus faisant partie du 
cabinet de G. Libri, et qui se rapportent a histoire des arts du 
dessin considérés dans leur application a l’ornement des livres. 
Pp. 14. 65 plates. Londres, 1862. Folio. The Second Edition of 
1864 contains a supplement of five additional plates, indicated by 
alphabetical letters. The text is in French and English. 

Liévre (Edouard). Les Arts décoratifs A toutes les époques. 2 Plates 
of Bindings [Nos. 18 and 35], of which Plate 18 is good metal work. 
2tom. Paris, 1870. Fol. 

Le Livre. Revue mensuelle. Bibliographie ancienne et retrospective, 
Paris, 1880, &c. 8vo. Contains “La reliure illustré.” “ Nouvel 
armorial du bibliophile Joannes Guigard.” 

Loftie (W. J.). A Plea for Art in the House. Pp. 75-80. London, 
1876. 8vo. 

Louisy (P. ). Le Livre et les arts qui s’y rattachent, depuis les origines 
jusqu’ & la fin du xvitte sitcle. Pp. 113-140. Reliure. 221 Illustra- 
tions. Paris, 1886. 8vo. Taken from the works of Paul Lacroix on 
the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, the 17th and 18th centuries. 

Loupot (E.). Du Livre et de la Reliure. Extract from Le Phare. 
March 15th, 1879. 


MacCallum (S. B.). Bookbinding at Home. Pp. 14. 2nd Edition 
1877. London. 8vo. 

Magasin Pittoresque. Pp. 52-54. Paris, 1833, &c. 4to. 1836. Dela 
Reliure, 1874. Pp. 279-80, 283-4. La Reliure chez soi. 

Magazine of Art, The. Vol. 5. 1882. Pp.146-51. London, 1878, &c. 
Book Decoration, Historical and Artistic., Illustrated. 
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Mairet (F.). Traité sur la Lithographie—followed by Essai sur la Re- 
liure. Pp. 220. Chatillon-sur-Seine, 1824. 8vo. 

Manuscrits précieux (Collection de Mme.la Duchesse de B. . .). Dans 
ce catalogue se trouve la description de la reliure du petit Livre 
@ heures de Henri ll. Paris, 1864. 8vo. 

Marius-Michel. Essai sur la Décoration extérieure des livres. Pp. 16. 
Paris, 1878. 8vo. 

Marius-Michel. L’Ornementation des Reliures modernes. Pp. 78. 15 
Plates. Paris, 1889. 4to. 

Marius-Michel. La Reliure frangaise commerciale et industrielle depuis 
Yinvention de Imprimerie jusqu’ 4 nos jours. Pp. 137. 23 Plates. 
Paris, 1881. 4to. 

Marius-Michel. La Reliure francaise depuis linvention de Il’Imprimerie 
jusqu’ 2 la fin du xviule siécle. Pp. 144. 22 Plates. Paris, 1880. 4to. 

Matthews (Brander). The Grolier Club. Article in the Century Maga- 
zine, November, 1889. Several Illustrations of Bindings. 

Matthews (William). Modern Bookbinding practically considered. A 
Lecture read before the Grolier Club of New York, March 25, 1885. 
With additions and new illustrations. Pp. 96. 9 Plates and Portrait. 
New York Grolier Club, 1889. 4to. 

Maul (Johannes). Deutsche Bucheinbinde der Neuzeit; Sammlung 
ausgefiihrter Arbeiten aus deutschen Werkstatten. 40 Plates with 
text in portfolio. Leipzig, 1888. Folio. 

Menard (Réné). Histoire artistique du Metal. 1 Plate of a jewelled 
cover ofa MS. Paris, 1881. 4to. 

Meyers’ Konversations-Lexikon. Buchbinden. Pp. 544-547. Band 3 
Leipzig, 1885, &c. 

Minzloff (Carl Rudolf). Notice sur les reliures anciennes de la Biblio- 
théque Impériale de Saint Pétersbourg. Pp. 39. Paris, 1859. 8vo. 

Miscellanées Bibliographiques publiées par Edouard Rouveyre. 3 vols, 
Paris, 1878, 1879, 1880. 8vo. 

La Misére des Apprentis Papetiers-Colleurs, Relieurs et Doreurs de 
Livres. Pp. 16 (extrait des Miséres de ce Monde). Paris, 1747. 
12mo. 

Mitteilung des Bundes deutscher Buchbinder-Innungen. Monthly Trade 
Journal. Munich. 

Monatschrift fiir Buchbinder. Friedrich Pfeilstucker. Berlin. 

Monuments Frangais Inédits. Vol. 2. No. 287. 1839. Fol. Couver- 
ture d’un MS. grec, du xvi¢ siécle executé pour Henri II. 

Morante. Catalogue illustré de la bibliothéque de feu M. le Marquis de 
Morante, précédé d’une notice biographique par M. Fr. Asenjo 
Barbieri et de quelques mots sur cette bibliothéque par M. Paul 
Lacroix. 34 Plates. Paris, 1872. 8vo. 

Morgand Fatout. Bulletin mensuel de la librairie Morgand et Fatout. 
55 Plates. Paris, 1876 to 1890. 8vo. 

Murr (Christoph Gottlieb von). De Papyris seu Voluminibus Grecis 
Herculanensibus Commentatio. Pp. 59. 2 Plates. Argentorati, 
1894. 8vo. 

Musterblatter fiir Buchbinder u. Vergolder. I. und II. Heft. 6 Plates 
Leipzig. 1842. Folio. 

Musterblatter zu den elegantesten und modernsten Galanterie-arbeiten 
fiir Buchbinder, Papparbeiter und Dilettanten. I Lief. Mit 4 
Steintaf. in 4 Lex. Quedlinburg und Leipzig, 1843. 8vo. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE LIBRARY CHRONICLE. 


Library Wotes and Hews. 


The Editor earnestly requests that librarians and others will send to 
him early and accurate information as to all local Library doings. The 
briefest record of facts and dates is all that is required. 

In course of time “ Library Notes and News” will become of the 
utmost value to the historian of the Free Library movement, and it is 
therefore of the highest importance that every paragraph should be 
vouched for by local knowledge. Brief written paragraphs are better 
than newspaper cuttings. 








BIRMINGHAM.—The Birmingham Weekly Post of Jan. 2 contains an 
interesting article headed “ Popularising the Free Library.” It describes 
the extending of the system adopted two years ago of placing works on 
open shelves for reference purposes. 


BRENTFORD.—The first of a series of free lectures, under the auspices 
of the Free Library committee, was given by Mr. Manville Fenn upon 
“Writers | have Known,” on Jan. 25. 


BRIGHTON.—In the Sussex Daily News of Jan. 11 appears an article 
on the “ Educational Value of Libraries,” and directing attention to the 
Brighton Public Library. 


BRISTOL.—Mr. E. R. Norris Mathews, librarian of the museum and 
library, is in great request as a popular lecturer on musical subjects. His 
present lecture, on Mozart, illustrated by selections from the composer’s 
works, has been given in Bristol with great success, and he is prepared to 
give it elsewhere. 

LEICESTER.—The Public Libraries committee having decided to 
erase sporting news, the question was discussed at the meeting of the 
Town Council on Jan. 26, when the voting was even—-24 on each side. 


LINCOLN.—-On Jan. 23 the Mayor declared a majority in favour of the 
adoption of the Public Libraries Acts. 2,819 votes were in favour, and 
2,330 against, while 1,025 were spoiled. 


LONDON, BERMONDSEY.—The elevation of this new library appears 
in the Builder for Jan. 23rd. 

The ceremony of opening was performed on Jan. 18 by Sir John 
Lubbock, M.P., in the presence of a numerous gathering. Mr. A 
Lafone, M.P., presided. The Chairman, in commencing the proceed- 
ings, said :— 

“* The site was secured tor a sum of £3,000, and the splendid building in which 
they were now met was put up atacost of £7,000. Provision had been made 
for 80,000 volumes, but up to the present they had only been able to purchase 
10,000. That the library was appreciated by the residents in the district was 
shown by the fact that no less than 3,732 persons made use of it during the week 
ending January 14th.” 


Sir John Lubbock, in declaring the building open, said :-— 
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**Tt had been his good fortune to have laid the first stone or to have opened 
public libraries at Wimbledon, Clapham, Hammersmith, Rotherhithe, Battersea, 
and elsewhere. At Wimbledon he had to regret that London had to so small an 
extent availed itself of Mr. Ewart’s beneficent legislation. Now, on the contrary, 
they might congratulate themselves that so much had been accomplished. No 
doubt much remained to be done, but every district which set the example made 
it easier for others to follow, and he hoped that before many years were over every 
part of London and every town in England would have its public library. As 
time rolled on the argument for such libraries acquired additional strength. 
When speaking on a previous occasion he endeavoured to show that schools and 
free libraries rather saved than cost money, and subsequent experience had 
suengthened that argument. When, moreover, they thought how much was 
spent on drink no one could accuse them of extravagance on books. It was 
rather sad to think that when people spoke of a public-house they always thought 
of a place for the sale of drink. He was glad that all through London public- 
houses were now rising up for the supply—not of alcohol, but of literature. As 
a mere matter of pounds, shillings and pence, indeed, it was, he thought, clear 
that books and education were really an investment and not an expense. Scho- 
penhauer had observed that though his science never brought him in any income, 
it had saved him a great deal of expense. Asa nation, they must gratefully admit 
that science had not only enormously increased their income, but had greatly 
reduced their expenditure in various ways. They would not, however, suppose 
that he should look at the question of public libraries as a mere matter of pounds, 
shillings and pence. He had only referred to this consideration as a reply to 
those who objected on the score of expense. They did not advocate public 
libraries and schools because they saved their pockets, but because they did so 
much to lighten and brighten the lives of the people. He was glad, as Chairman 
of the London County Council, to have been able to help the commissioners of 
this library by advancing the moncy at a low rate of interest. A very good start 
hac been made with 10,000 books, and he was pleased to hear that Mr. Frowde 
had taken especial care that science should be well represented. He desired 
now to make an appeal on behalf of the shopkeepers and shop assistants of 
Bermondsey. Artisans finished their day’s work at six o’clock or earlier. Of 
them it was still true that ‘‘ Man goeth forth to his work and to his labour 
until the evening.” But unfortunately this did not hold good for the shop 
assistant. Evening did not end their labours ; they had still then some two or 
three hours’ work before them. In their name he begged of the people of 
Bermondsey to shop early so that they might also benefit by the library, by the 
University settlement which he had the pleasure of opening a few days ago, and 
other institutions, from all benefit of which their long hours now unfortunately 
precluded them. He had sometimes seen it objected to the public libraries that 
so large a proportion of the books read were works of fiction. Why, he asked, 
should they not be, if only they were well chosen? Many learned men had 
obtained much of their useful knowledge—that of human nature—-from Thackeray 
or Dickens, and more perhaps of history from Shakspere and Scott than from 
Stubbs, and as Shakspere said— 


No profit grows where is no pleasure taken ; 
In brief, sir, study what you most affect. 


It was because public libraries added so greatly to the happiness of the poor that 
he rejoiced at their establishment. There was but little amusement in the lives of 
the very poor. He had been good-humouredly laughed at more than once for 
having expressed the opinion that in the next generation the great readers would 
be our artisans and mechanics. But was not the continued increase of public 
libraries an argument in support of his contention? Before a public library could 
be started a free popular vote had to be taken, and they knew that the clergy and 
the lawyers, the doctors and the mercantile men formed but a small fraction of 
the voters. The public libraries were called into being by the artisan and the 
small shopkeeper, and it was by them that they were mainly used. In our 
manufactories the division of labour was carried to a high pitch. This added, 
no doubt, enormously to the rapidity of production and the excellence or 
workmanship, but it also tended to cramp the mind. To counteract this books 
were more and more necessary.” 
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LONDON, CAMBERWELL.—On Jan. 26 an interesting lecture was given 
at the Livesey Library, by Mr. Edward Foskett (chief librarian of the 
Camberwell Public Libraries) on “Tennyson and his Critics.” There 
was a large audience. 


LONDON, CHELSEA.—Views of the Pubiic Library staircase, reading 
room and reference room, have appeared in the British Architect for 
January 8th and 15th, 1892. 


LONDON, FINSBURY PARK.-—A scheme has been floated to establish 
a public library for Finsbury Park on the voluntary principle, and with 
this object in view an appeal is now being made for funds and books. 


LONDON, PENGE.—Though four months have elapsed since the poll, 
no movement has yet been made. On Jan. 26 a meeting was held to 
urge upon the Library Commissioners prompt action. Some of the Com- 
missioners were present and explained that at present they had no rate, 
being appointed too late for this half year, and that they were trying to 
secure a site. 


LonpDonN, ST. LUKE’s.—A scheme has been prepared which appro- 
priates the revenues of certain Cripplegate charities for the provision of 
a free library and institute for St. Luke’s, with suitable branches, the 
amount to be supplemented by a sum of £40,000 from the central fund 
for providing polytechnics for London. St. Luke’s would therefore have, 
when the scheme was carried out, a free lending library and institute, 
without any addition to the rates. 


LONGTON.—The question of establishing a Public Library has 
engaged the attention of the local authority for several years past, but 
only in May last were the Public Libraries Acts adopted by a poll of the 
ratepayers amounting to nearly two votes toone. Some difficulty was 
then experienced in obtaining a habitation for the proposed free library, 
but this was eventually overcome by the Town Council accepting for the 
purpose a portion of the buildings comprising the Town Hall and Public 
Market hitherto occupied by the Athenzeum, especially as the committee 
of the latter institution had decided to hand over as a gift to the town 
their stock of books, &c. The transfer took place in September last, and, 
structural alterations having been effected, the premises have been 
dedicated to the public, comprising a library of between 5,000 and 6,000 
carefully-selected volumes, embracing all branches of literature, and a 
reading room supplied with daily and weekly newspapers, and many of 
the best periodicals of the day. The opening ceremony on Jan. 26 was 
performed by the Mayor (Alderman B. Prowse) in the presence of 
members of the Town Council, borough magistrates, the local clergy, and 
a large number of the principal inhabitants, who had assembled at the 
Court House, and from thence marched in procession to the Free Library. 
Mr. Pratt, M.A., has been appointed librarian. 


LYNN STANLEY.—The annual meeting of the subscribers of the Lynn 
Stanley Library was held on Jan. 24. The committee reported the 
adverse result of the poll in May last :—For adopting the Public Libraries 
Acts, 677 ; against, 1,443 ; papers spoiled and rejected, 655 ; unaccounted 
for, 622. Total, 3,397. 


MANCHESTER. —The Free Libraries committee of Manchester con- 
template carrying out a scheme which will, no doubt, prove exceedingly 
acceptable to the inhabitants. Branch libraries have been established in 
many parts of the city, but these are at long and inconvenient distances. 
The committee, with a view of remedying this drawback, intend opening 
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in all the thickly populated parts of the city, not libraries, but well-lighted, 
well-warmed, and comfortable reading rooms, which will be furnished 
with popular literature of every description. It is felt that such institu- 
tions will become evening resorts for working people who find it either 
inconvenient or impossible to take advantage of the more dignified 
library. Mr. Harry Rawson, the deputy-chairman of the committee, 
is devoting himself to the development of the scheme with much 
enthusiasm. 


ROTHERHAM. —A branch library for Kimberworth was opened on 
Jan. 18 by the Vicar (Rev. F. H. Stock). 


SALFORD.—Major John Plant, who has been chief Librarian and 
Curator of the Free Library and Museum since 1849, has resigned ; but 
in order to still profit by his experience and advice, the Committee have 
resolved to retain him as “ Consulting Librarian.” 


STOCKTON-ON-TEES.—The Town Council on Jan. 5, by 21 votes to 
six, decided to open the free library news-room from three p.m. to 
nine p.m. on Sundays. In order to avoid the employment of Sunday 
labour several councillors offered to form a rota among themselves to 
discharge the necessary duties. A suggestion to obliterate betting news 
on Sundays was referred to the Free Library Committee. 


YoOrRK.—The history of the movement in favour of the adoption of the 
Libraries Act in the city of York, which, after being twice defeated, has now 
been so happily accomplished, is full of encouragement to the friends of the 
cause. The motto of the friends who have so long hoped for this consum- 
mation would seem to have been “ unhasting yet unresting,” and, at last, 
by an unanimous vote in the Council, and the concurrence of the leaders of 
all shades of opinion in the city, the Acts have been adopted. This 
result was largely due to Mr. W. W. Morell’s able pamphlet, which 
was widely distributed previous to the poll being taken. There were still 
found 2,000 odd persons who voted against it, but they had no ex- 
ponent of their views ; those who on the last occasion were loudest in 
opposition being now equally conspicuous in its favour. This is just as it 
should be, and shows how public opinion can be educated, if persons will 
take the time and make the effort to do it. They will havea rich reward. 
We are glad to see that the City Council have promptly nominated a 
library committee, in part from outside their body, with the mover of the 
resolution as chairman, and already good progress is being made in the 
direction of establishing the library. 


Abstracts of Public Library Reports. 
[N.B.—For Tabular Abstract of Statistics see page 66.] 


BIRKENHEAD: Librarian, WILLIAM May.—Decrease in circulation 
attributed to the severe weather in January and February, also to the 
closing of the Library for cleaning and painting. “On the re-opening the 
librarian delivered an address to the readers upon the history of the 
Library, methods of reading, the use and abuse of public libraries, and the 
behaviour of readers.” He also read a paper before the Birkenhead 
Literary and Scientific Society on “ What the People read.” The serious 
outbreak of typhus fever caused many to think that the possibility existed 
of books being returned from infected houses containing germs of con- 
tagion, and again issued. But the librarian kept regularly posted lists of 
infected houses, and on the few occasions books were returned from such 
they were at ence burnt. The report does not say if the Health Committee 
replaced the burnt books. New hand list of recent additions issued. 
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BLACKPOOL: Librarian, Miss HANNAH ETESON.—A supplementary 
catalogue has been issued. Larger Reading Room urgently needed. The 
dates used are rather puzzling. On the cover it is called “* Tenth Annual 
Report, 1889-90.” The Chairman’s signature is dated Jan. 12th, 1891. 
On page I5 it is termed the “eighth” (!) Report, and the account is for 
the years ending 25th March, 1890 and 1891, and the borough treasurer 
signs it 6th May, 1891. The total number of vols. issued is given in table 
C as 51,087, and in tables A and D as 46,805. 


BOLTON: Librarian, JAMES K. WaAITE.—“ The providing o.: news- 
papers has given very great satisfaction.” Mere Hall Branch opened on 
22nd August. 1,621 vols. transferred from the Subscription Library. 
Fines in the Reference Library produced £7. 


BRADFORD: Librarian, BUTLER Woop.—The installation of the 
electric light is completed. The scarcity of new books and the great 
strike are among the causes which interfered with the work of the Library. 
The documents and papers relating to the history of Bradford and vicinity 
in the Hailstone Collection were purchased by the Mayor and other 
gentlemen and presented to the Library. The Directories are now placed 
on open shelves. On pp. 16, 17, a useful chronological history of the 
Libraries is given in a footnote. 


BuXTON : Librarian W. C. PLANT.—Number of books is very in- 
adequate. 628 pennies were paid by borrowers for the reserving of 
books. In the Classification of Borrowers there appear out of a total 
of 1,378 only 19 schoolboys and Io schoolgirls. With this is a supple- 
mentary report, so as to make the year end on March 25th. In it it is 
stated that the whole class of fiction (830 vols.) is turned over every week. 
The rate realised £211; of this £127 were expended for interest and 
repayment of loan and for sinking fund, whilst salaries for three quarters 
amount to £30! 


CAMBRIDGE: Librarian, JOHN PINK.—The information given on the 
back of the title page is well worthy of imitation. Ten years since a 
Circular of Information was left at each house, and in February last the 
same plan was adopted. Only four books lost from the open shelves, on 
which are 1,437 vols. Annual Supplement of Lending Library Catalogue 
issued. The Barnwell Branch Library has been renovated. The 
Guardians have given a site on the Mill Road for a Branch Library, 
and plans are being prepared. 


CARDIFF: Librarian, JOHN BALLINGER.—In consequence of the 
transfer of the cost of maintaining the Science and Art Schools to the 
Technical Instruction Committee, three branch Reading Rooms have 
been opened and two are nearly ready. It is hoped that the power 
conferred by the “ Museums and Gymnasiums Act, 1891,” will at once 
be put into operation. £362 were spent on the Museum last year, and 
that amount would be then available for the Library. The “Tonn” 
Library, about 7,000 vols. of printed books and about 100 MSS., chiefly 
relating to Wales, has been acquired. A public subscription towards the 
cost has realised £350. Mr. H. M. Thompson bought the portion of 
the Library of the late Prof. K. Parker, F.R.S., containing Transactions 
of the Scientific Societies, and presented the works (293 vols.) to the 
Library. A collection of 1,200 photographs for the Photographic Survey 
of Glamorganshire has been given. At the visit of the British Association 
the chief librarian exhibited a collection of local maps belonging to the 
Library, and gave a short address. A supply of 15 vols. of new works 
(fiction excepted) is now obtained monthly on loan from Mudie’s for use 
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in the Reference Library. Experiment of closing Lending Library at 
8 p.m. instead of 9 p.m. has been abandoned, as the Committee found 
that the earlier hour was detrimental to the hard-working poor. Number 
of borrowers who refused or neglected to pay the fines incurred have been 
proceeded against in the County Court. In many cases the amounts 
were paid before the day of hearing, but in all other cases the County 
Court Judge made an order for immediate payment with costs. The 
North Branch has been furnished almost exclusively by gifts from residents 
in the district ; the new Reading Room opened on July 29th, 1891. The 
small Reference Library, placed in an open bookcase, has been exten- 
sively used and much appreciated. Canton and Riverside Branch 
opened 14th September, 1891. 


Dewsbury: Librarian, W. H. SMITH.—History of the Public Library 
movement in Dewsbury is given. On December 21st, 1889, the news- 
room at the Wheelwright Schools, opened by the Mayor, Ald. George 
Clay. On May ist, 1890, the Lending Library opened. Catalogue issued 
in June. The local press greatly helped the movement. The Committee 
hope that a new Public Library will be erected in conjunction with the 
new baths. At present the Reference Library is stowed away in the Town 
Hall owing to want of space at the Wheelwright Schools. 260 mill-hands, 
294 scholars and 106 teachers are to be found among the 2,205 borrowers. 
The Mayoress and four other ladies are upon the Committee. 


HANLEY: Librarian, ARTHUR J. MILWARD.—Three members of the 
Committee have died. Reference Room and Ladies’ Room have been 
painted and made comfortable. The issues in Lending Department 
decreased owing to the funds allowing of the purchase of so few new 
books. Much wilful damage done to books. One borrower had systema- 
tically damaged every book he had from the Library. The Town Clerk 
was instructed to take proceedings. The offender was fined 20s. and costs 
in each of the two cases clearly proved against him, and in addition the 
money for the purchase of two new volumes was recovered. Improve- 
ment in issue attributed to lectures and classes given in the town under 
the Cambridge University Extension Scheme. 


LEAMINGTON SpA: Librarian, DAviID B. GRANT.—605 volumes 
purchased at a cost of £132 16s. 7¢@. Appeal from Chairman stating 
inconveniences of present building and asking the Town Council not to 
delay the consideration of larger premises for the library, especially as the 
Borough area has been increased. 


LEEDS: Librarian, JAMES YATES.—Dr. Lees, the temperance advo- 
cate, has presented his collection of works on Temperance (170 vols.). 
The members of the Leeds Private Vocal Society have given their 
musical library. The Leeds Naturalists’ Club have deposited over 400 
vols. on Natural History. New catalogue published of the Lending 
Library. “‘H.M. Inspector of Schools for this district has impressed 
upon the School Board the advisability of establishing libraries for the 
scholars in all the schools under their control, pointing out that in the 
schools where there are such libraries the pupils are sharper and more 
intelligent.” Libraries of 200 vols. each have been added to seven Board 
Schools, in addition to four established some years ago. The Town 
Council refused to insert a clause in the Consolidation and Improvement 
Bill for power to levy a rate not exceeding 2d. in the £ for Library and 
Art Gallery purposes. A copy of the correspondence with the Board of 
Trade about Alphabetical Indexes of Trade Marks has been printed, and 
may be had on application by any Librarian willing to co-operate. There 
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appears to be some confusion as to the exact number of vols. in the whole 
of the Libraries : on pp. 6 and [5 it is given as 169,978 : on p. 8, Reference 
Library, 43,132; on p. 12, Lending Library and Branches, 125,411 ; 
total, 168,543 ; but on p. 11 the total is given 168,535. 


LEEK: Librarian, KINETON PARKES.—The latter half of the pro- 
gramme of the Nicholson Institute, Leek, is devoted to the Free Library. 
Book and Magazine Club established in connection with the Library. 
No statistics given of any kind ; no balance sheet furnished. Pp. 24-31 
are filled with a useful catalogue of Books on Art, Suleaze and 
Technology 


LONDON : CAMBERWELL AND LAMBETH.—The Minet Library. 
Supervising Librarian, FRANK J. BURGOYNE; Librarian and Secretary, 
CHARLES JOSEPH COURTNEY.—This Library is the first founded under 
52 Vict., chap. 9, sec. 3. The Board of Commissioners consists of six 
gentlemen, the maximum number allowed by 18 and 19 Vict., cap. 70, 
sec. 14. Library opened on July 26, 1890. Mr. Minet continues to 
* show his interest in a most practical manner ; to him is owing the 
library of local works. No financial statement is given. 


LONDON : FULHAM : Librarian, H. BURNS.—The Fourth Annual 
Report was presented at the meeting of the Commissioners held on 
September 1st, 1891. We are indebted to the local press for the in- 
formation at our disposal. Although the number (not given) of books 
is said to be small, the issue is large, more than 11,000 volumes being 
borrowed from the Lending Department. Number of issues (not given) 
in Reference Department has increased. Male borrowers outnumber 
the female. £300 to be spent on more books. No financial statement 
published. 


LONDON : HAMMERSMITH : Librarian, S. MARTIN.—The desire is 
frequently expressed to extend the time for reading from a week to a 
fortnight for books not belonging to the “Fiction and Juvenile” Classes. 
The Commissioners will be unable to comply until their funds will allow 
them largely to increase the stock and provide duplicates. Complaint is 
made of the abuse of books issued for home reading, and even the 
papers and magazines in the Reading Rooms have been cut. The 
Muster Roll of the Loyal Hammersmith Volunteers, 1803, has been 
presented. The collection of local views lent by the Vestry is much 
appreciated. 


LONDON : KENSINGTON : Librarian, HERBERT JONES.—Catalogue 
of Central Lending Department issued. The new North Kensington 
Branch opened by Sir John Lubbock, M.P., on 29th October, 1891 ; 
the premises at Notting Hill Gate have been given up. The difficulty 
of finding a suitable site for the Brompton Branch is far greater than 
anticipated, and the Commissioners have not yet been successful. 


LONDON: ST. MARTIN-IN-THE-FIELDS, WESTMINSTER : Librarian, 
THOMAS MASON.—The information, from which this extract is taken, is 
given in the 35th Annual Report of the Vestry. On page 15 the Vestry clerk 
reports that the Public Libraries Acts Amendment Bill (1890) was 
dropped. This “dropped” bill became law on August 18th, 1890, as 53 
and 54 Vict., ch. 68. The Library was “opened by Rt. Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone, M.P., on the 12th February, 1891, and on that day the 
Vestry passed a vote of thanks to him for the honour conferred upon 
the parish.” A full and able account appeared in the “St. Martin-in- 
the-Fields Monthly Messenger.” 
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NEWPORT: Librarian JAMES MATTHEWS.—New Foreign Section 
of 599 vols. (all presented) formed. Regret expressed at death of Mr. 
John Wood, Chairman for nearly twenty years. The list of books added 
during the year fills twelve pages. 


NOTTINGHAM : Librarian, J. POTTER BRISCOE.—A Reading Room 
was opened on October 13th, in Popham Street, and another on March 
31st, in Carlton Road. Regret expressed at the death of Captain Starey, 
the pioneer of the Free Library Movement in Nottingham, and for many 
years Chairman. List of principal additions to Reference Library given. 


SOUTHPORT: Librarian, THOMAS NEWMAN.—The slight decrease in 
issues accounted for by the Lending Department being closed for an 
extra eight days for painting, etc. The Committee propose to issue a 
catalogue which, it is hoped, will prove a stimulus to the readers in 
the district where the branch is. On p. 2 it is stated that 11,967 vols. 
have been issued for reference in the Reading Room, and 6,026 vols. in 
the Reference Library ; on p. 5, under heading Reference Department 
and Reading Room only 11,967 vols. are given as the issue in both. 


TONBRIDGE: Librarian, GEORGE PRESSNELL.—The Committee feel 
that there is always the hope that those who begin with fiction may go on 
eventually to more thoughtful and permanently useful reading. Great 
inconvenience is still occasioned by the congested state of the building. 


WIMBLEDON : Librarian, T. H. RABBITT.—Subscription to Messrs. 
Smith and Son’s Circulating Library continued. The 45 vols. of the 
newest books thus supplied were issued 1,313 times. 


WINSFORD : Librarian, W. KissocK.—This first report for 1890-91 
appears to treat of varying periods: the accounts are for the year ended 
25th March, 1890, the statistics are for the year ending December 3oth, 
1889. Henty’s Facing Death has been issued the greatest number of 
times, viz., 59. 


WOLVERHAMPTON : Librarian, JOHN ELLIOT.—The weight of the 
libraries over the News and Magazine Rooms has necessitated the fixing 
of six strong iron pillars to support the ceilings of these rooms. Supple- 
mentary catalogue of 10,000 vols. issued. 


Reports of Libraries not under tbe Acts. 


Glasgow. The Glasgow Atheneum (Limited). Forty-fourth 
Annual Report of the Directors. Donald C. Moodie, 
Librarian. 

Fifty-two pages are filled with information respecting this institution, 
of which two pages are devoted to the Library. 62,145 volumes issued 
on the 307 days the Library has been open during the year, fiction form- 
ing 64 per cent. of the total. Complete set of the ordnance survey 
maps of Scotland, mounted on cloth and bound in three large volumes, 
has been added. 


Hastings. Brassey Institute: Reference Library. E. H. Mar- 
shall, M.A., Librarian. 
No copy of the Third Annual Report to hand. The following is 
taken from the local press :—“ At the meeting of the Town Council held 
on October 2, the Librarian reported that the total number of books (not 
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volumes) issued to readers during the twelve months ending September 
1oth, 1891, had been 5,700. There had been a steady sale of the Library 
catalogue. A supplementary list of books had been printed, and bound up 
with the remaining copies of the catalogue printed in 1889. This Reference 
Library had been open since January 31st, 1881. It was gratifying to call 
attention to the continued demand for books of an instructive character, 
which, indeed, compose the bulk of the Library. The books of fiction 
were about 13 per cent. of the whole number issued. A table was given 
showing the number of books, in various divisions, issued to readers, 
from October Ist, 1890, to September 3oth, 1891, of which the following 
is the summary :—Theology, 587; history, 913; travels, 325 ; science, 
etc., 1,700 ; literature and poetry, 786 ; fiction, 757 ; foreign and classical, 
65 ; miscellaneous, 576 ; total, 5,709. This did not include dictionaries 
and other books of reference, which were placed on the table for the free 
use of readers.” 


London. People’s Palace Library, Mile End, E, Miss James, 
Librarian. 


The Palace Journal for August 7, 1891, contains the half-year’s report 
—January to June, 1891. The Library was open 178 days. 29,267 ad- 
missions registered on Sundays, and 196,842 on week days, making a 
total of 226,109. 5,611 works issued on Sundays, 31,879 on week days, 
and 3,737 books issued to boys on Sunday bring the total to 41,227. 245 
volumes presented, and 61 purchased at a cost of £15 15s. 34d. 
£2 os. 44d. has been found in the Library donation box. Mr. Quilter 
reports that the Wilkie Collins’ Memorial Library will not be ready till 
the end of 1891. 


London. St. Marylebone Free Public Library. Second An- 
nual Report, for the year ending March 31st, 1891. pp. 21. 
W. E. Doubleday, Librarian. 


Library at Mortimer Street opened by the Duke of Fife on May 1st, 
18g0. Catalogues of each Library have been issued. A glance at the 
Treasurer’s Report shows, unfortunately, that the Association is entering 
upon the fifth year of its work in an almost penniless condition. In the 
two Libraries are 6,703 volumes, and 36,922 volumes have been lent out 
for home reading, fiction forming 74 per cent. 21,226 books have been 
read in the two Reference Libraries, of which 3,927 are classed as fiction. 
1,401 tickets are in use. 336,711 attendances in the Reading Rooms, of 
which 13,974 were on Sunday. ‘The tabulated results of the two adverse 
polls in 1888 and 1891 are given, the latter showing nearly an increase 
of 2,000 votes in favour of the adoption of the Acts. 


CoLoniAL. 


New South Wales. Sydney Free Public Library. Twentieth 
Report from Trustees for 1890, presented to Parliament by 
Command. pp. 15, folio. Principal Librarian and Secretary, 
Robert Cooper Walker. 

New Library in Macquarie Street opened on May Ist, and the over- 
crowding has been thereby, for the present, entirely put an end to. 
The much-regretted death of Prof. W. J. Stephens, M.A., F.G.S., Chair- 
man of the Board from March 27th, 1885, until his death on November 
22nd, 1890, is referred to. 61,284 volumes are in the Reference Depart- 
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Drama. 


ment, 20,735 volumes (including 2,245 fiction) in the Lending Branch, 
and 4,265 volumes are for country Libraries, making a total of 86,284 
volumes. Total number of visits for the year, 155,822. On Sundays, 
4,478 visits to the Reference Library and 2,205 to the Lending Branch; 
from 137 boxes sent to the country Libraries, 10,070 volumes have been 
issued, and the boxes have travelled 47,737 miles, and the demand for 
boxes is in excess of supply. Mr. Alex. Oliver (Trustee) has given “a 
special collection of 284 volumes of works relating to the Drink Ques- 
tion, for which a special compartment has been reserved.” Mr. Richard 
Tangye has presented “a rare and curious poem in MS. relating to 
Australasia, by ‘Stormy Jack,’ 12mo. (n.p.) 1815-44.” A list of books 
missing from the Lending Branch (1885-90) is given, with names and 
addresses ot borrowers, also the names of 25 works reported missing 
during 1889, but returned in 1890, with names and addresses of borrowers. 
No financial statement is furnished. 
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Rating of Railways: An Fmportant Decision. 


OVERSEERS OF WANDSWORTH vV. LONDON AND SOUTH WESTERN 
RAILWAY. 


18 given as 83,605. 


Mar. 25, 1891. 
i—Including 65,486, Subscription 


—“—o--- 


We make no apology for presenting to our readers a full report of 
this important case. 

To insure accuracy of detail—the want of which is so common a de- 
fect in lay reports of law cases—we have had the newspaper report care- 
fully revised by a barrister conversant with all the facts of the case. 


eg | 
8,478 | 61,254 


1, 1889 
n—On p. 


Royal Courts of Justice. (Before Justices Matthew and A. L. Smith.) 
October 27th, 1891. 

Mr. Page, for the railway company, shewed cause against a rule zs 
obtained by Mr. Stroud, last June, whereby the Wandsworth justices were 
ordered to issue their warrant of distress against the company to re- 
cover a sum of £223 18s. 8d. as arrears of Wandsworth library rates 
made in the years 1885, ’6, ’7, ’8, which had arisen in consequence of an 
erroneous belief that the line of railway as “land” within the meaning of 
the Public Library Acts was only liable to pay one-third of the rates. That 
contention had been acted upon, and the so-called arrears had been al- 
lowed to the company, and had been entered in the rate-books as “ irre- 
coverable.” The parish in 1889 discovered the mistake, and in March of 
that year applied (through the vestry clerk) to the justices at Wands- 
worth to issue a distress warrant for £60 os. 7d. arrears, being two-thirds 
of the library rate made on the railway in May, 1888, and which had been 
dealt with as before stated, and entered in the rate-books as “irrecoverable.” 
The justices declined to issue the warrant. In February last the over- 
seers again demanded this sum of £60 os. 7d., with similar arrears for 
the years 1885-7, and amounting in all to £223 18s. 8d. In April last 
Mr. Stroud had applied to the justices to issue their distress warrant for 
this sum of £223 18s. 8d., but they declined to reverse their previous de- 
cision. Counsel then contended that the justices were right in their re- 
fusal, for (1) there could be no arrears without a demand, and what had 
been demanded by the overseers acting when the rates were current had 
been paid by the railway, and the present overseers could not revise the 
acts of their predecessors ; and (2) that these so-called arrears had been 
allowed to the railway, and that allowance was on the same footing as a 
payment made in mistake of law which could not be rectified. 

Mr. F. Stroud (instructed by Mr. G. W. Barnard, a Commissioner of 
the Library) was not called on to reply. 
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The Court held that the points taken for the railway company were 
bad, that a proper demand had been made, that there had been no allow- 
ance at all, and even if there had been that it did not prevent the unpaid 
portion of these rates from being recovered by the present overseers, the 
payment of the rates in full being a matter of public obligation. The 
Court granted a mandamus to the justices at Wandsworth to issue their 
warrant against the railway for the whole of the £223 18s. 8d., and gave 
the overseers their costs as against the railway company. ‘The justices 
appeared by counsel and asked that their costs might be allowed as 
against the overseers, but this was disallowed. 


Record of Bibliograpby and Wibrary Viterature. 


30HN’S QUARTERLY BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


If this forthcoming publication fulfils the promise of its publisher it 
will prove a valuable boon to all librarians and book-buyers. The 
prospectus states that it will contain “as complete as possible a classified 
bibliography of all new publications published in the English language. 
To attain this we record and classify every //¢t/e named in the following 
bibliographies :—American : Pudlishers Weekly, Am. Bookseller, Book- 
seller and Stationer, Publisher. Canadian: Canadian Bookseller, Books 
and Notions, Toronto. British: Pudblishers’,Circular, Bookseller. Wewill 
furthermore include the announcements of the more important literary 
periodicals, as Zhe Nation, The Critic, The Atheneum, Torch and Colonial 
Book Circular, &c. All publications in English published on the 
Continent will also be included. We will not omit any title, however 
insignificant, and we will certainly compile thus the most complete 
bibliography of current English literature. All information as to full 
title, place of publication, publisher, size, number of pages and illustra- 
tions, price, &c., as far as obtainable will be given, and all entries will be 
made according to the rules of the American Library Association. The 
whole material will be classified by branches as Theology, Law, 
Medicine, &c., and then under those general headings by sudjects. A 
complete author index will facilitate searches in that direction.” 

The first number will be issued on or about April 15th. The terms of 
subscription are $3.00 (12s., 12 mks., 15 frs.) a year. Subscriptions are 
taken for England by B. F. Stevens, Trafalgar Square. The publisher is 
Lewis Bohn, Milwaukee, Wis., U.S.A. 


Etudes sur la reliure des livres et sur les collections de biblio- 
philes célébres. [Par] Gustave Brunet. (Seconde Edition.) 
Bordeaux, Veuve Moquet, 1891. 8vo. pp. vi., 169. 


Books upon Binding have been appearing of late with almost be- 
wildering frequency. Technical treatises, histories, monographs on 
special periods, and catalogues have followed pell-mell one upon another. 
Every style, too, has been reproduced again and again in elaborate fac- 
similes, by no means in accordance with that inexpensive formula, “a 
penny plain and two-pence coloured.” It is almost a relief to find that 
there are no illustrations to this new edition of M. Brunet’s useful little 
book, and very few rapturous descriptions of particular works. His 
opening chapters are mainly bibliographical, mentioning and briefly de- 
scribing some of the most important recent publications on the art. But 
the special feature of M. Brunet’s work is his series of lists of bindings from 
the libraries of famous collectors which have found a place in booksellers’ 
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advertisements or sale-catalogues during the last thirty years. Thus, of 
books bound for Grolier M. Brunet mentions no less than fifty, many of 
which are not included in M. Leroux de Lincy’s list. Of those knocked 
down under the hammer few have fetched less than a hundred pounds, 
while the 2¢hiopice Historia of Heliodorus (Basle, 1552, folio), purchased 
at the Libri sale in 1859 for £110, when resold at M. Techener’s sale, 
six years later, attained no less a price than £480. Of books bound 
for Maioli, M. Brunet enumerates twenty-eight, among them a copy of 
Procopius’ De Bello Persico, printed at Kome, so it is said, in 1564. As 
this work fetched no less than 6,000 fr. at the Didot sale (1878) its 
genuineness need not be disputed, but as “still living in 1549 ” has hitherto 
been our last mention of Maioli, the date 1564 seems open to suspicion. 
The highest price mentioned by M. Brunet as fetched of late years by a 
book from Maioli’s library is the £365 given at the Beckford sale (1883) for 
his copy of Massuccio’s Cinguanta Novelle (Venice, 1541). Of the cele- 
brated cameo bindings at one time in the possession of the Papal 
physician, Demetrio Canevari, sixteen have come into the market of late 
years, the top price being reached by a copy of // Bianco Tirante 
(Venice, 1538) which fetched £119, also at the Beckford sale. After 
books owned by these three famous amateurs come lists of twenty-one 
bound for Francis I., and thirty-two for Henri II., the prices in neither 
case being as high as might have been expected. Of De Thou it is 
pleasant to find that M. Brunet has an opinion based upon other than a 
market value. “Un bibliophile bien supérieur & Grolier sous tous les 
rapports” is a very true estimation, but one by no means indicated by 
the prices fetched by the ninety-seven works here catalogued from the 
Bibliotheca Thuana. Chiefly, of course, owing to the great size of his 
library, the arms of De Thou, in whichever of their numerous combina- 
tions they may occur, add nowadays but a trifle to the value of the 
binding. From the historian, M. Brunet proceeds to the Baron de 
Longepierre, who commemorated his solitary dramatic success, his 
Medea, by placing a golden fleece on his bindings. Thence to the Com- 
tesse de Verrue, one of the most famous of the “ femmes bibliophiles” of 
France ; to the library of Madame de Pompadour ; to that of Count 
d’Hoym, whose books, like De Thou’s, suffer from their multiplicity ; 
and to many others. M. Brunet’s lists thus furnish an excellent guide 
to the comparative rarity of books belonging to the chief collectors of 
the past, and to their market value: the which information, commercial 
and uninspiring though it be, is a thing to be grateful for. Some notes 
on Trautz-Bauzonnet and other famous firms of modern binders bring to 
an end an interesting little book. 


Library Association of the Wnited kingdom, 


DISCUSSION ON SIZE NOTATION. 


The last monthly meeting was held at Hanover Square on the 8th 
February. The discussion on the report of the committee on “ Size 
Notation ” was resumed. 

Mr. MACALISTER read the following criticism which he had received 
from Mr. Madeley (Warrington) :— 

“ My first and chief objection to the scheme proposed is that it utterly 
fails in practice. To ascertain the size of a book by means of it requires 
the comparison of a number of factors—height, width, number of leaves, 
date of publication, condition (¢7.¢., whether cut or not)—which it is abso- 
lutely impossible to go into in ordinary practice. There is no short cut— 
if you decide to take, say, height only as a rough guide, you will find that 
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determinations so made will be contradicted by special cases, in which 
greater trouble is taken. And after all, in a larger majority of cases, the 
answer given by the table is quite oracular, it leaves you ‘ fronting north 
by south.” Take Zhe Encyclopedia Britannica or the Reports of the 
Science and Art Department, or the Story of the Nations uncut and 
cut, or rather, let me say, take a score books of different sizes at random 
and try in how many cases you can get a definite answer out of the table, 
and how long it takes you to do it. The } inch margin between the 
different sizes is a great difficulty—an insuperable one to my mind. 

“The sanction which the report gives to the continued use of names 
of sizes of paper, ‘imperial, ‘royal,’ &c., is, I submit, very injudicious. 
We grudge the space occupied by such names in our catalogues, and I 
doubt if they are at all understood by the public. They are known only 
from their appearance in publishers’ advertisements, where many of them 
are used solely for their advertising value—not really in order to convey 
information. No publisher describes a book as 12mo, unless he wishes 
to impress the fact that it is particularly small, and he applies the term 
‘crown 8vo,’ to Bright’s History of England (63in. high), and even 
smaller books. For us to use those terms, therefore, may represent to 
the cataloguer considerable accuracy of determination, but no user of the 
catalogue can be certain what is meant, and to offer definite information 
which cannot be clearly understood is useless. What we want for ordinary 
work is a method which is rapid and certain in use, which conveys a 
definite meaning—and the same meaning in all cases—and which can be 
supplemented where necessary by more detailed and minute information. 

“Secondly, I maintain that the report is wrong in many statements. 
There is a paragraph to which objection may be taken —to the effect 
‘that a perfect regularity of gradation is an object worth attaining, 
yet, as it interferes with actual fact’ the fin. interval has alone 
been attempted. If it interferes with fact, why is it worth attaining? 
The truth is that in fact there zs a perfect gradation, if by perfect 
gradation we mean that there are books of allsizes. What it interferes 
with is theory, z.¢., the particular theory upon which this table is con- 
structed. The theory being (apparently) that books shall be described 
according to the size they were originally intended to be, and not, as is 
necessary in practice, according to the size we actually find them to be. 
A really scientific method would require that each size should overlap the 
adjoining ones. 

“The proportion of width to height is quite wrongly stated. The 
table says octavos are 3 to 3, but asa matter of fact, all ordinary 8vos 
are under 3. Then quartos are given in the table as 4, and in the body 
of the report it is explained that anything over } is ¢! This may be 
bibliography, but it is not mathematics. It is foolish (being unnecessary) 
and quite confusing to limit to definite dimensions, the width as well as 
the height. Asa matter of fact, 4tos are over 3, and 8vos are less than 
3, and there is no use whatever in further definition. 

“I donot say anything about the heights, as they are very much a 
matter of expediency. 

“The Committee attempted too much. It was appointed to devise 
a size-notation, but, as the fourth paragraph of the report says, it at- 
tempted to ‘solve the difficulty of a combination of a size and signa- 
ture notation in one plan.’ This is the explanation of the practical 
defects in the scheme, and the result goes to prove that size and signature 
have no common measure, and cannot be combined in one plan. As we 
are told that neither size nor signature, but fold, is the true test, I hope 
we have seen the last of attempts to solve this particular difficulty.” 

Mr. TEDDER said that under most circumstances the general reader 
rarely concerned himself with the question whether the work he sought 
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was of one size or another, always excepting the cases where a large paper 
copy or an édition de luxe gave him forcible evidence of varieties in bulk. 
For ordinary cataloguing purposes the speaker found it convenient to 
disregard any attempt at precision. He used the three well-known 
names of octavo, quarto, and folio, with the qualifying additions of small 
and large. These terms were understood by all, and for their right 
application he thought experience a better guide than even the foot rule. 
But size nomenclature was of great importance to the bibliographer, to 
whom the format was a part of the history of the book, and the speaker 
considered that the scheme proposed by the sub-committee had many 
points of merit, one of which was its suitability alike to old and to new 
books. Mr. Hutton, of the “ Gladstone Library” (National Liberal Club), 
had devised a simple notation by which he divided his books into four 
sizes, and indicated the smallest by A, the next by B, the next by C, and 
the largest by D. 

Mr. QUINN said that he was bound to speak well of the proposed 
notation, for he had used it practically for a long time, and found no 
difficulty in doing so. It answered his purpose well, and he ventured to 
think that if tried by others the theoretical objections would disappear. 

Mr. MAC ALISTER said that Mr. Hutton’s plan was as simple as 
ABC, but it only gave a rough idea of the size of a book, and for 
exact bibliography this was of little use. In this discussion it was ne- 
cessary to remember that the advantage of a good system of notation 
was for the cataloguer and bibliographer, and that for mere shelf arrange- 
ment it was of little or no importance. An old Pott quarto and a modern 
octavo might well rest peaceably on the same shelf, but it was misleading 
to describe them in a catalogue by the same term or sign. The old 
notation was worthless for modern books, for it indicated only the fold of 
the sheet, and not its size. In the days of hand-made papers the size 
was indicated indirectly because of the uniformity in the sizes of sheets, 
but now when the size of the paper depended on the fancy of the manu- 
facturer it was utterly meaningless to use the old notation, for 7he Graphic 
might be an 8vo and Zhe Timesa 16mo. It seemed to him that as they 
had before them two distinct conditions they must use two notations. 
For the older books and down to the time when the old names became 
meaningless why should they not adhere to the old notation, which was 
simple and perfect for its purpose. For modern books why should they 
not adopt modern precision, and give the height of each book in inches 
or millimetres. 

It was an undoubted convenience to be able to learn the height of a 
book from the catalogue, and for this purpose the only rule required to 
guide the cataloguer was a pocket one. The width was unimportant 
unless it happened to be uncommon, as in the case of the Long 
Quarterly. 
~ Mr. HUGH JAMES thought that Mr. Mac Alister had touched the crux 
of the whole question when he pointed out the differentiation in size 
notation, which marked various periods in book production. Without 
attempting off-hand to fix the period within a few years, he would remind 
the meeting that since 1850 changes in the manufacture of paper and 
the eccentricities of publishers had multiplied sizes enormously. His 
opinion was that it would be well to fix a date for old style notation, and 
describe all books published after that date according to the new style ; 
and that an effort should be made to get a decided majority of the 
Association to agree first of all to certain broad principles of size 
notation for the modern books, which could afterwards be amplified by 
sub-division as found workable. It seemed a pity that the earnest 
labours of experienced men, as embodied in the Report before them, 
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should be shelved from time to time, and he would rather hope that 
some of their practical members would follow Mr. Quinn’s example, and 
give the recommendations of the Committee a fair trial. The question 
did not seem to interest the public librarians of London at present. The 
proportion of old literature on the shelves of our metropolitan public 
libraries was at present very small, but as time went on he hoped 
it would grow, and this subject would then be of more importance to 
public librarians. He hoped, in conclusion, that the report would be tried 
practically by some of their members, and some definite recommendation 
arrived at. 

Mr.: BROWN (Clerkenwell) asked if the question of adopting a size-scale 
for books was not rather for an annual meeting to decide. He thought 
it would be very rash for a small meeting of London members to pledge 
the Association to anything in the shape of a system of size-notation 
which was sure to meet with considerable opposition, and he suggested 
that the question be referred to the next annual meeting for settlement. 

Messrs. Gilburt, Cox, Davis, and Spokes also contributed to the dis- 
cussion, and it was resolved that Messrs. J. D. Brown, J. H. Quinn, H. R. 
Plomer, T. B. Reed and Hugh James, with the original members of the 
committee and the officers of the Association, form a new committee to put 
sy proposed notation to a practical test and report the result to the May 
Meeting. 

Mr. Mac Alister gave notice that he would propose that Cutter’s 
Cataloguing Rules be considered at an early monthly meeting, with a 
view to their being adopted as the official rules of the Association. 


{Mason College Library, Birmingbam, 


The College Library has recently been enriched by a gift of up- 
wards of 1,000 volumes, from Miss Julia Wedgwood, of London, 
being, we understand, the philological portion (together with a few 
works of a general character) of the library of her father, the late 
Hensleigh Wedgwood, Esq., M.A. The gift will be known as the 
“Hensleigh Wedgwood Collection,” and is one of the most valuable 
and important the library has yet received. The value of the gift has 
been considerably enhanced by reason of the donor generously defraying 
the cost of binding, repairing, &c., of the entire collection. A general 
idea of the wide range of the collection may be gathered from the 
fact that it contains works in or upon the following languages :— 
Greek, Modern Greek, Latin, French (including works in the various 
patois), Provencal, Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, Romansch, Wallachian, 
Icelandic, Swedish, Norwegian, Danish, Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, English 
(including many works on the county and district dialects), Frisic, Dutch, 
Flemish, German, Irish, Gaelic, Manx, Welsh, Breton, Basque, Lithuanic, 
Lettish, Russian, Polish, Bohemian, Lappish, Finnish, Esthonian, 
Hungarian, Albanian, Arabic, Sanskrit, Chinese, Japanese, and Coptic ; 
the Australian and Polynesian group of languages being represented by 
a New Zealand Dictionary. It also contains sets of the Early English 
Text Society’s publications (including the valuable Extra Series), from 
the commencement to the end of 1889 ; the English Dialect Society’s 
publications, nearly complete, to same date ; and the Proceedings and 
Transactions, and extra volumes, of the Philological Society, from the 
commencement to 1890. 

The library has been in existence just over eleven years, and already 
contains nearly 22,000 volumes, upwards of 18,000 of which have been 
presented. 
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gn Memcriam: Lrnest Chester Thomas. 


|? was with deep sorrow that our members heard a short 
time since, of the death of their friend and colleague, 

E. C. Tuomas. The sad illness which shadowed his life 
during the last year or so increased in severity, and during 
the last few months his once bright intellect became 
quite darkened. It seems but the other day that we saw 
him in full mental and bodily vigour, taking the most 
lively interest, not only in the Association, but in every 
matter connected with practical librarianship, and literary 
questions of a more general character. His ripe scholar- 
ship, wide reading, lively wit, ready pen, and great business 
faculties, were for many years most generously devoted 
to the Library Association, for whose interest he worked 
unceasingly and ungrudingly. But those who knew him 
best will prefer to remember, not the mere scholar and 
man of letters, but the sincere and tender-hearted friend, 
the bright companion, the honourable English gentleman. 
ERNEST CHESTER THomas was born at Birkenhead, 28th 
October, 1850, and was the son of Mr. John Thomas, latterly 
of Bent House, Prestwich, near Manchester, the senior part- 
ner in a well-known firm of accountants. Ernest Thomas was 
educated at the Manchester Grammar School under Mr. F. 
W. Walker, who, speaking of his pupil in after years, said: 
** From boyhood he has taken a lively interest in the artistic 
side of ancient literature, and in philological science.” Mr. 
Walker laid “especial stress on his industry, his mental 
vivacity, and his power of expression.” Thomas, at a very 
early age, devoted himself to literary composition, and 
gained one of the prizes offered by the editor of the Boys’ 
Own Magazine. In January, 1870, he was elected to an 
Open Classical Scholarship, at Trinity College, Oxford ; 
where he afterwards obtained a First Class in Classical 
Moderations, and a Second Class in the Final School of 
Litere Humaniores. He proceeded to his degree in June, 
1875, but did not take up the M.A. The late President 
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of Trinity, the Rev. S. W. Wayte, B.D., says, that Thomas 
‘‘bore a thoroughly good character while he was a resident 
at Oxford;” he had “ much ability, and took a warm interest 
in the pursuits to which he has devoted himself.” Mr. J. Ashton 
Cross, with whom he read, was well acquainted with Thomas. 
In his time, ‘‘Oxford has turned out few men of equal quickness 
and power. In the Final Classical School, indeed, he took only 
a Second Class; but he spent much time in studies outside the 
Oxford Course.” ‘‘From what I saw of him, however,” con- 
tinues Mr. Cross, “first as a pupil, and afterwards as Librarian 
of the Union, and when engaged in literary pursuits, I know well 
how far superior he is to many First Class men among my 
pupils, both in scholarship, and in general ability.” 

In May, 1875, Thomas was elected to the Bacon Scholar- 
ship of the Honourable Society of Gray’s Inn, after an examina- 
tion in general and constitutional history. His studies on the 
latter subject led him to publish “‘ Leading Cases in Constitu- 
tional Law briefly stated” (1876), dedicated by permission to 
Sir John Holker, the Attorney-General. The writer endea- 
voured to present the essence of all cases of constitutional law 
with which the student might be expected to be familiar. A 
second edition was printed in 1885. Thomas proposed to bring 
out a similar work on the State trials, and on what he styled 
“the Criminal Judicature of Parliament,” but the project was 
never carried into effect. In Michaelmas Term, 1876, he gained 
a prize of Twenty Guineas, offered by Archdeacon Hessey, 
preacher of Gray’s Inn, to the students of the society, for 
knowledge of the first book of Hooker's “* Ecclesiastical Polity,” 
and of Bishop Butler’s ‘‘ Three Sermons on Human Nature.” 
In 1875 and 1876, Thomas studied abroad—at Jena and Bonn 
—and attained an excellent knowledge of German literature. 
On his return to England, he undertook a good deal of 
private teaching. In 1877, he produced the first volume of 
a translation of F. A. Lange’s important philosophical work, 
“Geschichte des Materialismus.” The second volume was 
delayed to 1880, and the third and last volume did not appear 
until 1881. Thomas entered upon his laborious task with his 
usual light heart, but the drudgery consequent upon so long and 
monotonous a piece of work had a most depressing effect upon 
his spirits, In 1878, Messrs. Stevens and Haynes published for 
him, “‘ Leading Statutes summarised for the use of Students,” a 
useful little book, intended as a guide for law students to the 
most important chapters of the statute book. 
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Thomas was not one of those who met at the London Library 
on April 9th, 1877, when it was resolved that an International 
Conference of Librarians should be held in the autumn of that 
year, but at a later period he became a member of the Organiz- 
ing Committee, and took an active part inits work. The confer- 
ence took place on October 2nd, 3rd, 4th and 5th, 1877, and the 
Library Association of the United Kingdom was then founded. 
Mr. Nicholson found himself obliged to resign his office of joint 
Secretary of the Association, and in 1878 Thomas became one 
of the Secretaries—an office which he held for twelve years. 
Thomas's first work for the Association was to take a share in 
the arrangements preparatory to the first Annual Meeting of 
the Library Association, held at Oxford, in the rooms of the 
Union Society, October 1st, 2nd and 3rd, 1878. He read a 
paper on “ The Libraries of Oxford, and the uses of College 
Libraries,” full of excellent practical suggestions ; and one on 
“*A proposed Index to Collectaneous Literature,” being those 
volumes, and series of volumes, of essays, original, or repub- 
lished, that have become so notable a feature of modern 
authorship. This was one of the many unaccomplished schemes 
which he was never tired of putting forth. About this time he 
was a candidate for the Hughes Professorship of Classics, 
Comparative Philology and Literature in the University of 
Adelaide, South Australia. He received some excellent testi- 
monials from various influential persons, but was not successful, 
as the chair was given to a gentleman living in the Colony. 
I cannot help thinking that in this he was unfortunate. What 
Thomas most wanted, was a sense of responsibility, compelling 
him to a routine of duties, which would have obliged him to re- 
frain from pursuing the thousand-and-one literary projects, for 
which he was always so fond of relinquishing more remunerative 
work. He was an admirable and stimulating teacher; and for 
two years had taught, with much success, advanced classics, 
law, and constitutional history, to the pupils of an Army and 
Civil Service coach. This gentleman spoke very highly of 
Thomas, as a man “ of untiring energy, with a greater capacity 
for work than any man I remember to have met with, scrupu- 
lously faithful to his engagements, and in every sense a valuable 
and agreeable coadjutor.” 

In September, 1879, the Association held their second 
Annual Meeting at Manchester, Thomas’s home-place; and 
those members old enough to remember a period so remote as the 
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date of this gathering, will recollect how pleasant it was, and 
how well attended by the leading citizens of that book-loving 
city and its sister, Salford. At the Edinburgh meeting in 
October, 1880, Thomas had a new colleague, in the person of 
Mr. Charles Welch (at that time sub-librarian at the Corpo- 
ration Library, Guildhall), who continued to share the office 
down to the time of the Cambridge meeting in 1882. 

He was called to the Bar, 29th June, 1881, having been a 
student of Gray’s Inn since 7th May, 1874. In 1882 appeared, 
in the 14th volume of the new edition of the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, an article on “ Libraries,” by Thomas and the present 
writer, who made some progress in a ‘Library Handbook,” 
based on the very extensive materials accumulated by them in 
course of compilation. The Monthly Notes of the Library Associa- 
tion was one of the several periodicals which owe their existence 
to our search after an abiding organ. It was conducted, during 
the years 1880 and 1881, by the late William Brace. Thomas 
succeeded him in 1882 ; and inthe number for December, 1883, 
in an account of his editorship, he announced that the general 
plan of the periodical would be followed in a more ambitious 
magazine. The first number of the Library Chronicle, a Fournal 
of Librarianship and Bibliography, appeared in January, 1884. 
The editor contributed two articles to the opening number, and, 
as editors have experienced before and since, he soon found that 
the only contributor on whom he could rely with entire confi- 
dence, was himself. ‘Thomas ran the Chronicle at his own risk, 
and entirely asa labour of love. The literary side of the under- 
taking was no trouble to him; but the commercial details, and 
the worries of the advertising columns, brought neither in- 
tellectual nor pecuniary profit. The journal came to an 
untimely end in 1888. In this year he, unfortunately, under- 
took another weighty piece of translation from the German— 
a version of Professor Rein’s “‘ Japan.” Each sheet of the English 
text was revised by the author. Owing to the numerous de- 
mands upon Thomas’s time, he was obliged to leave the com- 
pletion of the volume to another hand. 

It had long been his wish to bring out a critical edition of 
Richard de Bury’s “ Philobiblon,” of which the printed text was 
extremely faulty ; and he read at various monthly meetings, and 
printed in the Library Chronicle, a number of interesting and 
learned papers, preparatory to the publication, in 1888, of his 
admirable edition of the “ Philobiblon,” the book on which his 
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claim to successful scholarship may fairly stand. The new text 
is based upon the early editions and a personal examination of 
twenty-eight manuscripts, and the notes clear up most of the 
obscurities which have embarrassed successive editors and trans- 
lators. The translation is exact, and written in a terse and 
well-balanced style. The bibliography is a model of careful 
research. Book-lovers of all countries owe a debt of sincere 
gratitude for this handsome and valuable edition of a work, 
which has been more often quoted than perhaps any other book 
about books. It is an illustration of Thomas’s thoroughness and 
conscientiousness, that a later investigation led him to doubt the 
real authorship ; and he circulated a few copies of a pamphlet, 
in which the fair literary fame of Richard de Bury was ques- 
tioned. Between 1882 and 1887 Thomas was the sole Secretary 
of the Association, and bore on his shoulders the responsibility 
of conducting its affairs during the dark period of financial 
trouble. In 1887 he obtained the valuable co-operation, as 
joint Secretary, of Mr. Mac Alister, who gradually assumed 
the entire burden of the administrative work. At the Reading 
Meeting in 1890 he finally quitted the office of Secretary, and 
was elected a Vice-president of the Association. 

For seventeen or eighteen years, Thomas occupied various 
sets of chambers within the gloomy precincts of Gray’s Inn. A 
sincere book-lover, but no disdainer of humble editions in modest 
garb, his somewhat miscellaneous library bore testimony to the 
successive interests which from time to time occupied him. 
His school and university career was represented by editions of 
the classics. Lange, and his studies at Bonn and Jena, added 
philosophical treatises and German books. His legal work largely 
increased the population of his shelves. The Library Associa- 
tion brought a vast mass of bibliography and library literature, 
and Richard de Bury tempted him to buy dusty medizval tomes. 
Poetry and fiction, however, were well represented. He was a 
hardened devourer of novels; and possessed the rare art of 
reading poetry aloud with grace and rhythmical propriety. 

During the last year or two, Thomas forsook law and letters 
for the city. Had his bodily strength equalled his mental vigour, 
his natural capacity for affairs would, doubtless, have enabled 
him to have made his mark in business, but an attack of typhoid 
fever some years before had undermined his constitution. His 
relatives and friends observed, with much concern, that his 
health was declining. His illness took a very severe shape, 
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and he died in his forty-second year at Tunbridge Wells, om 
February 5th, 1892. 

In this brief and imperfect tribute to the memory of a depar- 
ted friend, I have said nothing of his career at the bar. He had 
a small, but growing practice; but his sympathies with conten- 
tious proceedings was feeble. Not that he failed in the gifts 
of an advocate, for he was always full of fight and readiness. 
His special interest in legal studies was, however, with their 
philosophical and antiquarian aspects. In his short life, he may 
be said to have played many parts, and all parts without dis- 
credit. His mind was unusually sensitive to new ideas and new 
impressions ; and this fatal gift caused him tc welcome, and 
attempt to give definite form to every new project which pre- 
sented itself. He once showed mea little book which contained, 
neatly arranged in his vigorous' and characteristic penmanship, 
a long list of future schemes, literary and commercial, all of 
which exemplified his usual shrewdness and practical adroit- 
ness. One of the unrealised ideals of the Association, in its 
early days, was the modest proposal of a General Catalogue ot 
English Literature; and Thomas spent weeks at the British 
Museum compiling letter Q of this catalogue. Another work, upon 
which he was occupied during many years, was an elaborate 
“‘ Dictionary of Historic Sayings;” of which it is to be hoped 
that the manuscript materials, including some most interesting 
discoveries of the origin of many well-known sayings, may not 
be lost to the world. The services which he rendered to the 
Association, and to the cause of Libraries, cannot be over- 
estimated. The titles of his books and miscellaneous contribu- 
tions, show that his life was not an idle one. Everything that 
he wrote exhibits wide culture, thorough grasp of the subject 
he treated, great acuteness, and the possession of a graceful and 
correct style. The words that Shakespeare put in the mouth 
of Griffith, when, in speaking of the great cardinal, he said :— 


**He was a scholar, and a ripe and good one ; 
Exceeding wise, fair spoken and persuading,” 


well picture Thomas, who, though not ‘“‘ Lofty and sour to them 
that loved him not,” was to all men, as well as those “ that 
sought him, sweet as summer.” A brilliant talker and admira- 
ble speaker in public, his chief social charm was conspicuous in 
the pleasant give-and-take of familiar conversation. It will be 
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long before we shall forget the slight form moving with hurried 
step, the bright glance, the ready smile, the flash of wit or wisdom 
which illuminated the face of him who, for so many years, was 


a leading spirit among us. 


In his brief career, too early closed, 


he made many warm friends; and all of them will join with me 
in a wish to keep green the memory of Ernest CuesTeR THOMAS. 


H. R. T. 


The following ave the titles of books, either written, edited, or translated 
by Thomas, together with a list of his contributions to periodicals 


and other publications. 


I.—Books. 


Leading cases in Constitutional Law 
briefly stated; with introduction, ex- 
cursuses, and notes, by E. C. Thomas. 
London : Stevens & Haynes, 1876, 8vo, 
pp. xv. 96. Second edition. London: 
Stevens & Haynes, 1885, 8vo, pp. xvi. 
123. 

History of Materialism and criticism 
of its present importance ; by Frederick 
Albert Lange. Authorized translation 
by E. C. Thomas. London: Triibner 
& Co., vol. 1, 1877, pp. xx. 330; vol. ii, 
1888, pp. viii. 397; vol. iii. 1881, pp. 
viii. 376. 

Leading Statutes summarised for the 
use of Students; by E. C. Thomas. 
London: Stevens & Haynes, 1878, 8vo, 
pp. xi. 128. 

Transactions and Proceedings of the 
First Annual Meeting of the Library 
Association of the United Kingdom, 
held at Oxford, October 1, 2, 3, 1878; 
edited by the Secretaries, H. R. Tedder, 
Librarian of the Athenzum Club, and 
E. C. Thomas, late Librarian of the 
Oxford Union Society. London: 
Chiswick Press, 1879, Large 8vo, pp. viii. 
191. 

Transactions and Proceedings of the 
Second Annual Meeting of the Library 
Association of the United Kingdom, 
held at Manchester, September 23, 24, 
and 25, 1879; edited by the Secretaries, 
Henry R. Tedder and E. C. Thomas. 
London: Chiswick Press, 1880, Large 
8vo, pp. x. 184. 

Transactions and Proceedings of the 
Third Annual Meeting of the Library 
Association of the United Kingdom, 
held at Edinburgh, October 5, 6, and 7, 
1880 ; edited by the Secretaries, E. C. 
Thomas and C. Welch. London: 
Chiswick Press, 1881, Large 8vo, pp. 
x. 201. 


Transactions and Proceedings of the 
Fourth and Fifth Annual Meetings of 
the Library Association of the United 
Kingdom, held in London, September, 
1881, and at Cambridge, September, 
1882; edited by the Secretary, E. C. 
Thomas. London: Chiswick Press, 
1884, Large 8vo, pp. x. 258. 

Transactions and Proceedings of the 
Library Association of the United 
Kingdom at their Sixth Annual Meet- 
ing, held at Liverpool, September, 
1883; edited by the Hon. Secretary, 
Ernest C. Thomas. London: J. Davy 
& Sons, 1886, Large 8vo, pp. vii. 204. 

Transactions and Proceedings of the 
Library Association of the United 
Kingdom at their Seventh Annual 
Meeting, held at Dublin, September 
30 and October 1, 2 and 3, 1884; 
edited by the Hon. Secretary, E. C. 
Thomas. London: Chiswick Press, 
1890, Large 8vo, pp. 164. 

Proceedings of the Library Associa- 
tion of the United Kingdom at their 
Eighth Annual Meeting, held at Ply- 
mouth, September 15 to 18, 1885; 
edited by the Hon. Secretary, E. C. 
Thomas. London; J. Davy & Sons, 
1890, Large 8vo, pp. 37. 

Monthly Notes of the Library Asso- 
ciation of the United Kingdom ; edited 
by E. C. Thomas. London: Triibner & 
Co., 1882-3,vols. iii. and iv.,2 vols., 8vo. 

The Library Chronicle: a journal of 
Librarianship and Bibliography ; edited 
by E.C. Thomas. London: J. Davy 
& Sons, 1884-88, vols. 1-5, Large 8vo. 

Japan, Travels and Researches un- 
dertaken at the cost of the Prussian 
Government by J. J. Rein, professor of 
geography in Marburg. Translated 
from the German. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1884, Large 8vo, pp.x. 534. 
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Was Richard de Bury an Impostor? 
by E. C. Thomas. London: J. Davy 
& Sons, 1888, Small 8vo, pp. 12 (also 
reprinted in Library, vol. 1, 1889). 

The Philobiblon of Richard de 
Bury, bishop of Durham, treasurer and 
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chancellor of Edward III. Edited and 
translated by E. C. Thomas. London 
Kegan Paul, Trench & Co., 1888, 
Small 8vo. pp. Ixxxv. 259, also large 
paper (only 50 copies). 


II.—CoNTRIBUTIONS TO PERIODICALS AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS. 


The Libraries of Oxford and the Uses 
of College Libraries. (In Z7vransactions 
of the First Annual Meeting L.A.U.K. 
Oxford, 1878. London, 1879, Large 
8vo.) 

Proposed Index to Collectaneous 
Literature. (In Transactions of the 
First Annual Meeting, Oxford, 1878. 
London, 1879, Large 8vo.) 

Review of the Transactions of the 
London Conference. (In Academy, 
May 18, 1878, also Library Journal, 
1878, p. 195.) ih 

A Proposed Subject-Index to Biblio- 
logies and Bibliographies. (Jointly with 
H. B. Wheatley. In Monthly Notes 
ofthe Library Association, vol. i., 1880.) 

English Legal Bibliography. (In 
Transactions of Annual Meeting at 
London, September, 1881. London, 
1884, Large 8vo.) 

Prof. Dziatzko on the British Museum. 
(Monthly Notes, vol. iii. 1882.) 

Library Statistics of Europe. 
Monthly Notes, vol. iii. 1882.) 

A German Librarian on our Cata- 
loguing Rules. (In A/onthly Notes, vol. 
iii. 1882.) 

On some recent Schemes of Classifi- 
cation. (In 7Zyransactions of Annual 
Meeting at Cambridge, 1882. London, 
1884, Large 8vo.) 

Libraries. (Jointly with H. R. Ted- 
der. In Encyclopedia Britannica, 1882, 
vol. xiv.) 

The Distribution of Public Documents 
to Libraries in the United States. (In 
Monthly Notes, vol. iv. 1883.) 

The New Bodleian Cataloguing Rules, 
(In Monthly Notes, vol. iv. 1883.) 

Classed catalogues and the new 
classed catalogue of the German Reichs- 
gericht. (In Monthly Notes, vol. iv. 
1883.) 

Public Libraries and the Promulgation 
List. (In Monthly Notes, vol. iv. 1883.) 

The raising of the Library Rate. (In 
Monthly Notes, vol. iv. 1883.) 

The Future of Monthly Notes. 
Monthly Notes, vol. iv. 1883.) 

The popular Libraries of Paris, 
Library Chronicle, vol. i. 1884.) 


(In 


(In 
(In 


The new building at the British 
Museum. (In Library Chronicle, vol. 
i. 1884.) 

A year’s work at the British Museum. 
(In Library Chronicle, vol. i. 1884.) 

The Royal visit to Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne: Opening of the Public Libraries. 
(In Library Chronicle, vol. i. 1884.) 

Richard de Bury and his Editors. 
(In Library Chronicle, vol. i. 1884.) 

The Classification of Literature. (In 
Library Chronicle, vol. i. 1884.) 

A French Library Journal. (In Zi- 
brary Chronicle, vol. ii. 1885.) 

The Libraries of London in 7710, 
(In Library Chronicle, vol. ii. 1885.) 

Richard de Bury and Thomas 4 
Kempis. (In Zzbrary Chronicle, vol. 
ii. 1885.) 

Note on the Cataloguing of Manu- 
scripts transl. from the original as pub- 
lished in the Budletin des Bibliothéques. 
(In Library Chronicle, vol. ii. 1885.) 

Glasgow and the Libraries Act. (In 
Library Chronicle, vol. ii. 1885.) 

Free Public Libraries in 1884. (In 
Library Chronicle, vol. ii. 1885.) 

Lady John Manners, on Village Li- 
braries. (In Library Chronicle, vol. ii. 
1885.) 

The Manuscripts of the Philobiblon. 
(In Library Chronicle, vol. ii. 1885.) 

The distribution of Public Documents 
to Libraries, including a letter to the 
First Lord of the Treasury. (In Zé- 
brary Chronicle, vol. ii. 1885.) 

In Memoriam: Edward Edwards. 
(In Library Chronicle, vol. iii. 1886.) 

A Book on Free Public Libraries. 
(In Library Chronicle, vol. iii. 1886.) 

Letter to the A‘henaum pointing ovt 
the inaccuracies in ‘‘ Index to Obituary 
and Biographical Notices” in Gentle- 
man’s Magazine. (In Library Journal, 
November, 1886.) 

Halkett and Laing’s Dictionary of 
Anonymous and Pseudonymous Litera- 
ture. (In Library Chronicle, vol. v.y 
1888. ) 

Henry Bradshaw. (In Library Chroni- 
cle, vol. v., 1888.) 





John Durie’s Reformed Librarie-Keeper and its 


Author’s Career as a Librarian. 


WE hope from time to time to present our readers with 

reprints of early treatises on library-work and its cog- 
nate subjects, and we think we can hardly begin better than 
with the letter of John Durie, to which Dr. Garnett called the 
attention of librarians, now eight years ago, in the first number 
of the Library Chronicle. So far as we are aware, Durie’s letter 
has never been reprinted in full, and we propose here to preface 
it with a few notes on the Author’s career as a librarian, for 
which the Calendars of State Papers offer some materials. Of 
Durie’s long life—he was born in 1596 and did not die till 1680 
—we need concern ourselves with only a very few months. As 
we shall see, his employer Whitelock asserts that he was a 
German, but this is a mistake, for he was born in Edinburgh, 
although the persecuted life of his father, Robert Durie, caused 
him to be educated abroad, chiefly at Sedan. From an early 
period he devoted himself to the cause of religious unity among 
the Protestant Churches of Europe, and in this cause he 
laboured all his life, possibly with more zeal than wisdom. 
When he found how hardly religious unity was to be achieved 
he was ready, we are told, to regard the acceptance of the 
Lord’s Prayer, the Apostles’ Creed and the Ten Command- 
ments as the sole requirement for intercommunion. In the 
seventeenth century this certainly amounted to latitudinarianism, 
and it is not easy to acquit Durie of a disposition to run both 
with hare and hounds, which did not escape the observation of 
his contemporaries. At the outbreak of the Civil War he was 
a Royalist and acted for some time as Chaplain to the 
Princess Mary of Orange at the Hague. But he wearied of 
this employment, returned to England, served the Common- 
wealth, both as librarian and as literary hack in offices peculiarly 
distasteful to the Royalists, and yet after the Restoration did 
not fail to endeavour to explain away his defection. A political 
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comprehensiveness such as this may perhaps explain the reason 
why, despite his journeyings all over the north of Europe, 
Durie’s efforts after religious unity so signally failed to attract 
theologians of any party. The believers in black and the 
believers in white will hardly admire the man who adopts grey 
as the only wear, and endeavours to make it serve for each in 
turn. 

2. The excellence of Durie’s treatise on library-management 
speaks for itself, but it seems not altogether unlikely that it was 
composed for the special purpose of the Author’s advancement. 
It is prefaced by a short letter by Samuel Hartlib, the friend of 
Milton, and Durie, as we shall see, shortly afterwards was em- 
ployed to translate Milton’s Etconoclastes into French. On August 
5, 1650 (the year in which the Reformed Librarie-Keeper was 
published), Durie had been granted liberty by the Council of 
State, to which Milton was Latin Secretary, to abide in the 
Commonwealth, and on August 21 this grant was confirmed by 
warrant “‘ granting license to Mr. Durie to stay in England till 
further order, on security for good behaviour.” Now some 
weeks before this the Council of State had taken into considera- 
tion what should be done with the Royal Collections of books, 
manuscripts and medals, and had resolved to appoint Whitelocke 
their keeper, and to allow him the services of an Assistant. If 
Durie’s Reformed Librarie-Keeper was written at this juncture, at 
the suggestion of Milton and Hartlib in order to forward his. 
claims to the Assistant-ship, it was certainly very well-timed, 
and it is not unlikely that this was actually the case. White- 
locke’s account of the matter, under date July 30, 1650, is as 
follows : 


July 30. Referred to the Council of State to preserve the books and 
medals at St. James’s from imbezzlement. 

After this Order past, the Council propounded it to me, whether I 
would take upon me the Charge and Care of these precious Medals and 
Books, and to be the Library-Keeper, and to appoint whom I thought fit 
to look to them under me. 

I knew the greatness of the charge, and considered the prejudice that 
might fall out, by being responsible for those rich jewels, the imbezzle- 
ment whereof would be attempted by many, and my other occupations 
would not permit me to give much personal attendance on this business, 
nor to enjoy much of the delight of perusing them. 

Yet I, being informed of a design in some to have them sold and 
transported beyond sea, which I thought would be a dishonour and a 
damage to our nation, and to all scholars therein, and fearing that in 
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other hands they might be more subject to imbezzleing, and being willing 
to preserve them for publick use, I did accept of the trouble of being 
Library-Keeper at St. James’s, and therein was encouraged and much 
persuaded to it by Mr. Selden, who swore that if I did not undertake the 
charge of them—all those rare Monuments of Antiquity, those choice 
Books and Manuscripts would be lost, and there were not the like to 
them, except only in the Vatican, in any other Library in Christendom. 

The Council made an order for me to be Library-Keeper of St. 
James’s, and to have lodgings in the house belonging to the place, and 
recommended to me Mr. Duery, a German by birth, a good scholar, and 
a great traveller and friend to the Parliament, to be my Deputy in that 
place, but at my liking. 

I was willing to have a Deputy by their recommendation, being 
thereby I should be the less answerable, and I appointed Mr. Duery to 
have the keys, to go to Mr. Patrick Young the former Library-Keeper to 
the late King, to inquire for an inventory of the Books and Medals, and 


to see an exact one made forthwith of all of them.—Witelocke’s 
Memorials, p. 416. 


Whitelocke’s narrative, though under date July 30, of course 
embraces also the events of the subsequent months. As the 
following entries from its Calendar of State Papers for 1650 
will show, Durie did not receive his appointment till the 
following October : 


Oct. 28.—24. John Durie appointed Library-Keeper of the books at 
St. James’s, as also of the medals, and to have the lodgings belonging to 
that place, and to make an inventory of the books, medals and MSS., 
and present it to Council. 

Oct. 29.—1. Mr. Dury to be Library-Keeper at St. James’s House, 
and Col. Berkstead to appoint convenient lodgings for him. 

Nov. 7.—2. The new chapel at St. James’s to be used as a library, 
and Mr. Durie to take care that the books and medals be removed there 
as soon as it is finished. 

Nov. 21.—12. Lord Commissioner Lisle, Sir Hen. Vane, and Mr. 
Challoner added to the Committee formerly appointed for the library— 
viz., Lord Commissioner Whitelock, Visct. Lisle, and Sir Gilbert Picker- 
ing ; Mr. Dury, the Library-Keeper, is to apply to them upon all emer- 
gencies, and receive instructions for the safe preservation of the library 
and medals, and to prepare directions to be given to the surveyor of the 
works for fitting the new chapel for the use of a library. 


We hear no more of Durie till May 20th, 1651, when the 
Council of State ordered him “to proceed in translating Mr. 
Milton's book, written in answer to the late King’s book, and 
Mr. Frost to give him such fit reward for his pains as he shall 
think fit.” In the following October we have this interesting 
entry which shows that he was by no means neglectful of his 
duties. 
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Oct. [6?]—56. John Dury, Library-Keeper at St. James’s, to the 
Council of State. The books and manuscripts will be utterly spoiled if . 
not immediately looked after, as they lie upon the floor in confused heaps, 
so that not only the rain and dust, but the rats, mice, and other vermin 
can easily get at them, and none of these inconveniences can be pre- 
vented, unless you order the trustees for sale of the late King’s goods to 
deliver me the keys. 


The trustees long since made a catalogue of the books, and an in- 
ventory of the medals, so that there is nothing more left for them to do, 
and they might therefore be also desired to deliver up such catalogues 
and inventory ; if there should be anything to compiete, I am willing to 
assist them therein, so that the work may not linger, and the library be 
utterly spoiled, and remain useless to the public. [One page.] 

This is the last entry we have concerning Durie as a 
librarian. His translation (published in 1652) of ‘* Mr. Milton’s 
book written in answer to the late King’s book” i.e. the Eicono- 
clastes, was brought to a completion, and there is an Order in 
Council that no custom duty should be charged upon its export. 
Then we have Durie’s petition for his fee for the translation, 
and then he goes off to Sweden with Whitelocke, his rooms at 
St. James’s are assigned to another, and our interest in him 
sensibly wanes. 

3. The title page of Durie’s tiny pamphlet runs as follows : 
The | Reformed | Librarie-Keeper | with a supplement to the 
| Reformed School, | as subordinate to Colleges in | Universi- 
ties. | By | John Durie | whereunto is added|I. An idea 
of Mathematicks. II. The description of one of the chiefest | 
Libraries which is in Germanie, erected | and ordered by one of 
the most Learned | Princes in Europe. | London | Printed by 
William Du-Gard, and are | to bee sold by Robert Littleberrie 

at the |sign of the Unicorn in Little | Britain. 1650. 

The supplement to the Reformed School comes first and our 
tract is preceded by a false title of its own: The | Reformed | 
Librarie- | Keeper. | By | JohnDurie | [Deviceof Fleur-de-Lys.] 
London | Printed by William Du-Gard, | Anno Dom. 1650. The 
two letters are preceded by Hartlib’s preface, and followed by 
the two appendices mentioned on the title page, neither of 
which, in all likelihood is by Durie himself. Of the two letters 
only the first is here 1eprinted, the second being a mere feeble 
repetition of it clothed in religious phraseology. The one here 
given is to some extent marred by Durie’s riding to death of the 
metaphor of “ trading” for exchange of information. Despite 
this fault it is full of excellent sense, and shows throughout a 
lofty sense of the functions of a librarian. We reprint it here as 
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it stands, with a careful retention of the original spelling and 
punctuation. 


THE 
REFORMED LIBRARIE-KEEPER: 


OR 
Two Copies of Letters concerning the Place and Office of a Librarie- 
Keeper. 
THE FIRST LETTER. 


The Librarie-Keeper’s place and office, in most countries (as 
most other Places and Offices both in Churches and Universities) 
are lookt upon, as Places of profit and gain, and so accordingly 
sought after and valued in that regard; and not in regard of the 
service, which is to bee don by them unto the Common-wealth 
of Israél, for the advancement of Pietie and Learning; for the 
most part men look after the maintenance, and livelihood settled 
upon their Places, more then upon the end and usefulness of 
their emploiments; they seek themselves and not the Publick 
therein, and so they subordinate all the advantages of their 
places, to purchase mainly two things thereby viz. an easie sub- 
sistence ; and som credit in comparison of others ; nor is the last 
much regarded, if the first may bee had; except it bee in cases 
of strife and debate, wherein men are over-heated: for then in- 
deed som will stand upon the point of Honor, to the hazard of 
their temporal profits; but to speak in particular of Librarie- 
Keepers, in most Universities that I know; nay indeed in all, 
their places are but Mercenarie, and their emploiment of little 
or no use further, then to look to the books committed to their 
custodie, that they may not bee lost or embezeled by those that 
use them, and this is all. I have been informed that in Oxford 
(where the most famous Librarie now extant amongst the 
Protestant-Christians is kept), the settled maintenance of the 
Librarie-Keeper is not above fiftie or sixtie pound per annum ; 
but that it is accidentally, viis e¢ modis sometimes worth an 
hundred pound: what the accidents are, and the waies by 
which they com, I have not been curious to search after; but I 
have thought, that if the proper emploiments of Librarie- 
Keepers were taken into consideration as they are, or may bee 
made useful to the advancement of Learning ; and were ordered 
and mainteined proportionally to the ends, which ought to bee 
intended thereby ; they would bee of exceeding great use to all 
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sorts of Scholars, and have an universal influence upon all the 
parts of Learning, to produce and propagate the same unto per- 
fection. For if Librarie-Keepers did understand themselves in 
the nature of their work, and would make themselves, as they 
ought to bee, useful in their places in a publick waie; they 
ought to becom Agents for the advancement of universal Learn- 
ing: and to this effect I could wish, that their places might not 
bee made, as euerie-where they are, Mercenarie, but rather 
Honorarie; and that with the competent allowance of two 
hundred pounds a year, som emploiments should bee put upon 
them further then a bare keeping of the books. It is true that a 
fair Librarie, is not onely an ornament and credit to the place 
where it is; but an useful commoditie by itself to the publick ; 
yet ‘in effect it is no more then a dead Bodie as now it is con- 
stituted, in comparison of what it might bee, if it were animated 
with a publick spirit to keep and use it, and ordered as it might 
bee for public service. For if such an allowance were setled 
upon the emploiment as might maintain a man of parts and 
generous thoughts, then a condition might bee annexed to the 
bestowing of the Place; that none should be called thereunto 
but such as had approved themselves zealous and profitable in 
som publick waies of Learning to advance the same, or that 
should bee bound to certain tasks to bee prosecuted towards 
that end, whereof a List might bee made, and the waie to trie 
their abilities in prosecuting the same should be described, 
least in after times, unprofitable men creep into the place, to 
frustate the publick of the benefit intended by the Doners 
towards posteritie. The proper charge then of the Honorarie 
Librarie-Keeper in an Universitie should bee thought upon, and 
the end of that Imploiment, in my conception, is to keep the 
publick stock of Learning, which is in Books and Manuscripts, 
to increas it, and to propose it to others in the waie which 
may bee most useful unto all; his work then is to bee a Factor 
and Trader for helps to Learning, and a Treasurer to keep 
them, and a dispenser to applie them to use, or to see them well 
used, or at least not abused ; and to do all this, first a Catalogue, 
of the Treasurie committed unto his charge is to bee made, that 
is all the Books and Manuscripts, according to the Titles where- 
unto they belong, are to bee ranked in an order most easie and 
obvious to bee found, which I think is that of Sciences and 
Languages; when first all the Books are divided into their 
subjectam materiam whereof they Treat, and then everie kinde of 
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matter subdivided into their several Languages; and as the 
Catalogue should bee so made, that it may alwaies bee aug- 
mented as the stock doth increas; so the place in the Librarie 
must bee left open for the increas of the number of Books in 
their proper Seats, and in the Printed Catalogue, a Reference is 
to bee made to the place where the Books are to bee found in 
their Shelvs or repository. When the stock is thus known and 
fitted to bee exposed to the view of the Learned World, then 
the waie of Trading with it, both at home and abroad, is to bee 
laid to heart both for the increas of the stock, and for the 
improvement of it to use. For the increas of the stock both at 
home and abroad, correspondencie should bee held with those 
that are eminent in everie Science, to Trade with them for their 
profit, that what they want and wee have, they may receiv wpon 
condition, that what they have and wee want, they should 
impart in that facultie wherein their eminence doth lie; as for 
such as are at home eminent in anie kinde, becaus they may 
com by Native right to have use of the Librarie-Treasure, they 
are to be Traded withal in another waie, viz. that the things 
which are gained from abroad, which as yet are not made 
common, and put to publick use should bee promised and 
imparted to them for the increas of their private stock of know- 
ledge, to the end that what they have peculiar, may also bee 
given in for a requital, so that the particularities of gifts at 
home and abroad, are to meet as in a Center in the hand of the 
Librarie- Keeper, and hee is to Trade with the one by the other, 
to caus them to multiplie the publick stock, whereof hee is a 
Treasurer and Factor. 

Thus hee should Trade with those that are at home and 
abroad out of the Universitie, and with those that are within 
the Universitie, hee should have acquaintance to know all that 
are of anie parts, and how their view of Learning doth lie, to 
supplie helps unto them in their faculties from without and 
from within the Nation, to put them upon the keeping of corres- 
pondencie with men of their own strain, for the beating out of 
matters not yet elaborated in Sciences ; so that they may bee as 
his Assistants and subordinate Factors in his Trade and in their 
own for gaining of knowledg: Now because in all publick 
Agencies, it is fit that som inspection should bee had over those 
that are intrusted therewith, therefore in this Factorie and 
Trade for the increas of Learning, som tie should bee upon 
those Librarie-Keepers to oblige them to carefulness. 
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would then upon this account have an Order made that 
once in the year the Librarie-Keeper should bee bound to give an 
Account of his Trading, and of his Profit in his Trade (as in all 
humane Trades Factors ought, and use to do to their principals 
at least once a year), and to this effect I would have it ordered, 
that the chief Doctors of each facultie of the Universitie should 
meet at a Convenient time in a week of the year to receive the 
Accounts of his Trading, that hee may shew them wherein the 
stock of Learning hath been increased for that year’s space; and 
then he is to produce the particulars which he hath gained from 
abroad, and laie them before them all, that everie one in his own 
facultie may declare in the presence of others that which hee 
thinketh fit to bee added to the publick stock, and made common 
by the Catalogue of Additionals, which everie year within the 
Universities is to be published in writing within the Librarie 
itself, and everie three years (or sooner as the number of Addi- 
tionals may bee great, or later, if it bee smal) to be put in Print 
and made common to those that are abroad. And at this giving 
up of the accounts, as the Doctors are to declare what they think 
worthie to bee added to the common stock of Learning, each in 
their Facultie ; so I would have them see what the Charges and 
Pains are whereat the Librarie-Keeper hath been, that for his 
encouragement the extraordinarie expences in correspondencies 
and transcriptions for the publick good may bee allowed him out 
of some Revenues, which should be set apart to that effect, and 
disposed of according to their joint consent and judgment in that 
matter. Here then hee should bee bound to shew them the Lists 
of his correspondents, the Letters from them in Answer to his, 
and the reckoning of his extraordinarie expence should bee 
allowed him in that which hee is indebted, or hath freely laid 
out to procure Rarities into the stock of Learning. And becaus 
I understand that all the Book-Printers or Stationers of the 
Common-wealth are bound of everie Book which is Printed to 
send a Copie into the Universitie Librarie ; and it is impossible 
for one man to read all the Books in all Faculties, to judg of 
them what worth there is in them; nor hath everie one Abilitie 
to judg of all kinde of Sciences what everie Author doth handle, 
and how sufficiently; therefore I would have at this time of 
giving accounts the Librarie-Keeper also bound to produce the 
Catalogue of all the Books sent unto the Universitie’s Librarie 
by the Stationers that Printed them ; to the end that everie one 
of the Doctors in their own Faculties should declare, whether or 
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no they should bee added, and where they should bee placed in 
the Catalogue of Additionals ; for I do not think that all Books 
and Treaties, which in this age are Printed in all kindes, should 
bee inserted into the Catalogue, and added to the stock of the 
Librarie, discretion must be used and confusion avoided, and a 
cours taken to distinguish that which is profitable from that 
which is useless, and according to the verdict of that Societie, 
the usefulness of Books for the publick is to bee determined; yet 
because there is seldom anie Books wherein there is not somthing 
useful, and Books freely given are not to bee cast away, but may 
bee kept ; therefore I would have a peculiar place appointed for 
such Books as shall bee laid aside to keep them in, and a 
Catalogue of their Titles made Alphabetically in reference to the 
Autor’s name with a note of distinction to shew the Science to 
which they are to bee referred. These thoughts com thus suddenly 
into my head, which in due time may bee more fully described, 
if need bee, chiefly if, upon the ground of this account, som 
competencie should bee found out and allowed to maintein such 
.charges as will bee requisite towards the advancement of the 
Publick good of Learning after this manner. 
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Namur (Jean Pie). Manuel du Bibliothécaire. Part II., Chap. VII 
and VIII. Bruxelles, 1834. 8vo. 
Netto (F. A. W.). Neueste Geheimnisse u. Erfindungen fiir Buchbinder, 
&c. Mit21 Abbildungen. Pp. 39. Quedlinburg, 1845. 8vo. 
Nicholson (James B.). A Manual of the Art of Bookbinding. Pp. 318. 
12 Plates, and several examples of Marbling. Philadelphia, 1882. 
Post 8vo. 

Nodier (Charles). De la Reliure en France au dix-neuviéme siécle. 
Pp. 8. Paris, 1834. Extract from the Bulletin du Bibliophile. 

Nordhoff (T. B.). Buchbinder Kunst u. Handwerk in Westfalen. Aus 
der Zeitschrift fiir Geschichte in Alterthumskunde Westfalens. 39. 
Band. 8vo. 

Notes and Queries. London, 1850, &c. First Series. ii. 308; vi. 94, 
289 ; ix. 401, 423. Second Series. v. 131, 247; vill. 511; ix. 196; 
xi. 169, 194, 230; xii. 35. Third Series. vii. 138, 329, 365. Fourth 
Series. xi. 302, 392; xii. 208. Fifth Series. iv. 366, 472; vi. 109, 
110 ; Vii. 169, 273 ; xii. 328, 358, 517. Sixth Series. i. 504; ii. 259, 
6, 136; Vv. 127, 235, 295; vili. 305, 496; ix. 118. Seventh series. 
li, 444; vi. 148, 86, 236, 398, 472; vii. 283, 354; vill. 348, 477 ; 
ix. 307. 

Notitia utraque cum Orientis tum Occidentis, ultra Arcadii Honoriique 
Czsarum Tempora. Basilez, 1552. Fol. 


Palumbo (Ernesto). Norme generali per la legatura dei periodici nelle 
pubbliche biblioteche. Pp. 21. Firenze, 1888. 12mo. 

Paper and Press. A Monthly Trade Journal, with a department devoted 
to Bookbinding. Philadelphia, 1890, &c. 

Paris (Alexis Paulin). Les MSS. frangais de la Bibliothéque du Roi. 
6 vols. in 3. Paris, 1836-1848. S8vo. Vol. 4 contains letter by 
M. Jéréme Pichon to M. Paulin Paris on the bindings of De Thou. 

Parry (H.). The Art of Bookbinding. Pp. 92. London, 1817. 8vo. 

Paton (James). Encyclopedia Britannica. Article on Bookbinding. 

Payne (J. T.). Catalogue (sale) of the Collection of Books and Minia- 
tures. By J.T. Payne. 9 Plates of bindings. April 10, 1878. 

Peignot (Etienne Gabriel). Dictionnaire raisonné de Bibliologie. 3 vols. 
Pp. 158-160. Vol. 2. Pp. 270-275. Vol. 3. Paris, 1802-4. 8vo. 

Peignot (Etienne Gabriel). Essai historique et archéologique sur la 
Reliure des livres et sur l'état de la librairie chezles anciens. Pp. 84. 
2 Plates. Dijon et Paris, 1834. 8vo. 200 copies only printed. 

Peignot (Etienne Gabriel). Manuel du Bibliophile, ou Traité du choix 
des livres. 2 vols. Vol 2. Pp. 434-442. Dijon, 1823. 8vo. De 
la reliure des livres. 

Penny Magazine, The. London. 1832-45. Year 1833. 

Pichon (A.). Lettre & Monsieur Paulin Paris sur les Reliures de la 
Bibliothéque du Président de Thou. 
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Pichon (Jéréme, Baron). Vie de Charles Henry, Comte d’Hoym. 
2 vols. Vol. 1, Chap. IV. 4 Plates. Paris, 1880. 8vo. De la 
Biblioth¢que du Comte d’Hoym et de son goit pour les livres. 

Power (John). A Handybook about Books for Book-lovers, Book- 
buyers, and Booksellers. Pp. xiv. 217. London, 1870. 8vo. 

Pozzoli (Giulio). Manuale di tipografia, ovvero guida pratica pei legatori 
di libri. Milano, 1861. 8vo. Con figure. 

Pozzoli (Giulio). Nuovo manuale di tipografia. Drittoedizione. Pp. lii., 
464. Milano, 1882. 8vo. 

Practical Magazine. 1 Illustration. 1 page letterpress. London, 1873-76, 
1873. Bookbinding in the 16th century. 

Prediger (Chr. Ernst). Der in allen heut zu Tagiiblichen Arbeit wohl 
anweisende accurate Buchbinder u. Futteralmacher. 4 Biinde. 
Frankfurt und Leipzig, 1741-53. 8vo. 

Publishers’ Circular. London. 1838, &c. Numerous Trade Notices. 


Quaritch (Bernard). Catalogue of Books, &c. Supplement 1. Ex- 
amples of Bookbinding. London, 1889. 8vo. 

Quaritch (Bernard). Facsimiles of choice examples of Historical and 
Artistic Bookbinding in the 15th and 16th centuries. 103 Plates 
printed in gold and colours. London, 1889. 4to. 

‘Quaritch (Bernard). General Catalogue. 6 vols. London, 1888. $8vo. 
Vol. 2 has 6 pp. on Bindings. See also Article on Bookbinding in 
Vol. 8 of the Antiquarian Magazine. 

Quentin-Bauchat (Ern.). Les femmes bibliophiles. 2vols. Paris, 1866. 
8vo. Numerous Plates. 

Quéritre (E. de la). Recherches sur le Cuir doré, anciennement 
appelé or basané. 1 Plate. Rouen, 1830. 8vo. 


Racinet (Auguste). L’Ornement polychrome. 2 plates of bindings. 
Paris [1869-87]. Folio. 

Racinet (Auguste). Polychromatic Ornament. 2 plates of bindings. 
London, 1873. Folio. 

Reber (P.). Die Kunst des Vergoldens bei der Buchbinderei, &c., &c. 
Hellironn. 2. Auflage, 1845. 8vo. 

Relieurs. Arréts. Mémoires, &c. 5 piéces in 4, dérelides. Arrét du 11 
janvier 1698 portant défenses de recevoir 4 la maitrise d’imprimerie 
et de librairie aucun fils de relieur.—Arrét du 26 juillet 1700 qui 
permet aux relieurs de continuere a relier 4 la grecque tous les petits 
usages, livres classiques et autres petits livres.—Sentence du 6 mai 
1712 qui ordonne que les relieurs et doreurs feront des apprentis.— 
Sentence entre les maitres relicurs et doreurs et les maitres peaus- 
siers-teinturiers en cuirs concernant les achats des cuirs de peau de 
veaux dits d’alun du 1o juillet 1714. 

La Reliure. Journal of the French Bookbinders’ Society. Monthly. 1891. 

Revue de la Relieur Frangaise. Monthly Trade Journal. 1891, etc. 

Richardson (H. S.). Catalogue of Antiquities and Works of Art 
exhibited at Ironmongers’ Hall, London. May, 1861. 4to. Con- 
tains a descriptive account of bookbindings exhibited, with 3 
Illustrations, and introduction by H. S. Richardson. 

Richardson (H. S.). Examples of Ancient Bookbindings. A portfolio 
of rubbings in the possession of the Art Library of South Kensing- 
ton Museum. 1860. 

Rogers (Walter Thomas). Manual of Bibliography. Pp. 84-97. 
5 Illustrations. London, 1891. 8vo. Article on Binding. 

Rosier (C. G.). Sammlung von Musterbildern, verschiedene Zusammen- 
stellungen fiir Buchbinder Arbeiten mit besonderer Beriicksichti- 
gung auf Biicher Einbande. 7 Hefte. Niirnberg, 1834-36. Gr. 
olio. 
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Rothschild (Nathan James Edward de). Catalogue des livres compo- 
sant la Biblioth¢que de feu M. le baron James de Rothschild. Pré- 
face de M. Emile Picot. 5 Plates. Paris, 1884. 8vo. Privately 
printed. 

Rouaix (Paul). Dictionnaire des arts décoratifs. Paris, 1885. 8vo 
Contains article of 4 pp. on Binding, with 2 Illustrations in text. 
Rouveyre (Edouard). Connaissances nécessaires & un _ Bibliophile. 

2 vols. 8 Plates. Paris. 3rd edition. 1879-80. 8vo. 

Rudolph (C. F.). Der reisende Buchbindergeselle, oder merkwiirdige u. 
bewundernwiirdige Fata eines reisenden Buchbindergesellen. Stock- 
holm, 1753. Mit Titelkupfer. 8vo. 

Rudolph (C. F.). De reizende boekbinders gezel. Rotterdam, 1754. 
8vo. 


Saint-Genois (Jules de). Les Couvertures et feuilles de garde des vieux 
livres et des manuscrits. Pp. 16. Paris. 1874. 8vo. 

Savary (J.). Dictionnaire universel de Commerce, Paris, 1730. 3 vols. 
Folio. Contains small Treatise on Binding. 

Schade (T. A. F.). Die Marmorirkunst. Berlin, 1845. 8vo. 

Schaefer (L.). Vollstandiges Handbuch der Buchbinderkunst. Quedlin- 
burg, 1845. 8vo. 

Schmidt (C. R. Ernst). Der sich vervollkommende Buchbinder, oder 
die Schnittmarmorir u. Vergoldekunst in der Buchbinderei. Weimar, 
1850. 16mo. 

Schmidt-Weissenfels. Zwélf Buchbinder. Historisch-novellistische 
Bilder der bemerkenswerthesten Zunftgenossen. Halle, 1881. 16mo- 

Schrift en Schriftkunst, het boekdrukken staalgraveerkunst, het steen- 
drukken en het boekbinden. Leiden, 1874. 

Schwarz (Christian Gottlieb). De libris plicatilibus veterum. Pp. 24. 
Altorf, 1717. 4to. 

Schwarz (Christian Gottlieb). De Ornamentis Librorum. Pp. 240. 5 
Plates. Leipzig, 1756. 4to. 

Schweizerische Buchbinderzeitung. Published by Master Bookbinders’ 
Society of Zurich. Monthly. 

Sebald (E.). Der Einband schwerer Geschiifts,-Kassen-u. Kirchenbiicher. 
Neustadt a. Dosse. 

Semler (Johann Salome). Sammlungen zur Geschichte der Formsch- 
neidekunst. Pp. 166. Leipzig, 1782. 8vo. 

Sénémaud (Edouard). Un document inédit sur Antonius Vérard. 
Renseignements sur le prix des reliures des miniatures et des im- 
primés sur vélin au Xve sitcle. Pp. 7. Angouléme, 1859. 8vo. 

Shaw (Henry). Decorative Arts of the Middle Ages. 1 Plate of 
Grolier binding, and 1 page of descriptive letter-press. London, 
1851. Folio. 

Shaw (Henry). Encyclopedia of Ornament. 6 plates of bindings. 
London, 1842. 4to. 

Sister Arts ; or a Concise and Interesting View of Paper-making, Printing, 
and Bookbinding. With 3 Engravings. 104 pp. Swssex Press, 
Lewes, 1809. 18mo. 

Souvenir de lExposition de M. Dutuit. Extrait de sa Collection. 
Pp. 107. 34 Plates. Paris Union Centrale des Beaux Arts appliqués 
a PIndustrie, 1869, 4to. 

Spon (Ernest). Workshop Receipts. London, 1885. S8vo. Ist Series. 

Statuts et Réglements pour la communauté des iaistres relieurs et 
doreurs de livres de la Ville et Université de Paris, entrepris et 
rédigés du tems et par les soins des sieurs Bonnet, Alexis Ducastin, 
P. Anguerrand et Monvoisin ; obtenus du tems ct par les soins des 
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sieurs P. Anguerrand, Monvoisin, Auvray et Boutault et enregistrés 
et imprimés du temps et par les soins des sieurs Auvray, Boutault, 
Sauvage et Badeirre, tous anciens gardes en charge de ladite com- 
munauté. Paris, Le Mercier, 1750. 12mo. 

Steche (Rich.). Zur Geschichte des Bucheinbands, mit Beriicksichti- 
gung seiner Entwickelung in Sachsen. Zur Habilitation. Dresden, 
1877. 8vo. 

Steche (Rich.). Zur Geschichte des Bucheinbands. Aus dem Archiv 
fiir Geschichte des Deutschen Buchhandels. 1. Abgedriickt. Leip- 
zig, 1878. 8vo. 

Stockbauer (Jacob). Abbildungen von Mustereinbinden aus der Bliithe- 
zeit der Buchbinderkunst. In Lichtdriick ausgefiihrt. Mit einlei- 
tendem Texte von Dr. J. Stockbauer. Pp. 13. Mit 40 Tafeln. 
Leipzig, 1881. 4to. See also Wallis (A.) and La Dorure sur Cuir. 


Tapling (John). Folious Appearances—a consideration on our ways of 
lettering books. London, 1854. Published anonymously, but a 
paragraph in Votes and Queries states that John Tapling was the 
author. 

Techener (Jacques Joseph) and (Joseph Leon). Histoire de la Biblio- 
phile. Reliures recherchées sur les biblioth¢ques des plus célébres 
amateurs. Armorial des Bibliophiles. 47 Plates engraved by 
Jacquemart. Paris, 1861. Fol. 

Techener (Joseph Leon.) Catalogue de livres précieux composant la 
bibliothéque de M. J. L. T. 2 parts. Paris, 1886-7. 8vo. Fac- 
similes ot bindings, 9 Plates engraved by Jacquemart. Selected 
from Hist. de la Bibliophile. 

Thou (Christian Friedrich Gottlieb). Die Kunst Biicher zu binden, 
oder die Buchbinderei in allen ihren Theilen und auf dem neuesten 
Standpunkte. Mit einem Atlas von 12 Foliotafeln enthaltend 70 
Abbildungen. Weimar. 6th edition. 1865. 8vo. See Bauer (C.) 
for 7th edition. 

Thote (Amédée). Liste des Imprimeurs, libraires and relieurs de la 
ville de Chalons s. Marne, depuis l’introduction de l’imprimerie & 
Chalons jusque’ & nos jours. Pp. 6. Chalons, 1872. 8vo. 

Tomlinson (Charles). Illustrations of Trades. Pp. 97-8. London 
[1860]. The Bookbinder illustrated. 

Toundorf (Eduard). Die Arbeiten an der Vergoldepresse. Pp. 176. 
Stuttgart [1891]. 8vo. [Forming part of Leo’s Buchbinder Biblio- 
thek]. 

Tooke or A.). American Bibliopolist. New York, 1869-76. History 
of Bookbinding. 1870. 

Tuckett (C., Junior). Specimens of Ancient and Modern Bookbinding. 
Selected chiefly from the Library of the British Museum. 8 Plates, 
London, 1846. 4to. 


Ulbricht (Gustav). Die enthiillten Geheimnisse des Schnitt-Mar- 
morirens. Pp. 31. Mit Mustern. Rochlitz, 1853. 8vo. 

Ulbricht (Gustav). Neueste Erfahrungen in der Kunst des Schnitt- 
marmorirens fiir Buchbinder . . . herausgegeben als Erginzung fiir 
die Besitzer des Schriftchens. “ Die enthiillten Geheimnisse des 
Schnitt-Marmorirens.” Pp. 16. Rochlitz, 1855. 8vo. 

Uzanne (Octave). Caprices d’un Bibliophile. Pp. 107-117. Paris, 
1878. 8vo. Variations sur la Reliure de Fantaisie. 

Uzanne (Octave). La Reliure moderne, artistique et fantaisiste. Pp. 263, 
viii. 72 Plates. Paris, 1887. Large 8vo. 1,500 numbered copies. 
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Valentinelli (Giuseppe). Di alcune legature antiche di codici manoscritti 
liturgici della Marciana di Venezia. From the Aé¢i del R. /nstiiuto 
Veneto, 1866-67. 8vo. 2 plates. 

Van der Meersch (P.C.). De la Reliure des Livres, 4 propos de deux 
reliures curieuses, l’une du Xve l’autre du Xvit sitcle. Pp.12. 3 
Plates. Gand, 1855. Extrait du Messager des Sciences historiques de 
Belgique. 

Vogt (C. W.) Die Kunst des Vergoldens bei der Buchbinderei. Berlin, 
1832. 16mo. 

Vorlagen fiir Buchbinderarbeiten nach Entwiirfen der hervorragendsten 
Meister der Neuzeit, &c. Aus den Blittern fiir Kunstgewerbe. 
Wien, 1883. Folio. In Mappe. 


Walker (Edward). The Art of Bookbinding, its Rise and Progress, 
&c. Pp. viii. 64. New York, 1850. 12mo. [An advertisement for 
E. Walker’s Bookbindery. ] 

Wallis (Alfred). Examples of the bookbinders’ art of the 16th and 17th 
centuries. Selected chiefly from the Royal Continental Libraries. 
4° Plates, reproduced from Addildungen von Musterlinbanden, by 
Stockbauer. 1890. Fol. 

Wehrend (F.). Das Ganze des Vergoldnis fiir Buchbinder. Duisburg. 
1841. Gr. 8vo. 

Wheatley (H. B.). Bookbinding considered as a Fine Art, Mechanical 
Art, and Manufacture. A Paper read before the Society of Arts, 
April 14, 1880. 11 Plates. London. 8vo. 

Wheatley (Henry Benjamin). The History and Art of Bookbinding. 
Journal of the Society of Arts. Vol. 28. Pp. 449-466. 1880. 

Wheatley (Henry Benjamin). Catalogue of the Specimens of Binding 
lent for Exhibition. Pp. 466-468. 

Wheatley (H. B.). The Principles of Design as applied to Bookbinding. 
Journal of the Society of Arts. 7 Illustrations. Feb. 1888. 

Wheatley (Henry Benjamin). Remarkable Bindings in the British 
Museum. 62 Plates. London, 1889. 4to. 

Whole Art of Bookbinding. Oswestry. Printed and sold for the Author 
by N. Minshall. Pp. xi. 60. 1811. 1I2mo. 

Vogten (Mathaeum). Invention newer contrafacturischer Vorstellung 
allerhand Biicher auffm Schnit Zierlisten zu stempffen ; dergleichen 
hiebevor niemahlen iiblich oder in Kiipffer herauskemmen ; jetzo- 
aber denen Kunstbegierigen zu sonderem Nutzen und Wolgefallen 
an das Licht gebracht durch Mathaeum Vogten, Buchbindern und 
Stempffel-schneidern in Ulm, 1644. 12 copperplates (including 
titlepage) and 4 pages of letter press. In 4to. 

Wild (John James). Bookbinding in the Library of All Souls’ College. 
12 Plates, drawn by J. J. Wild, 1880. Folio. 

Willems (Alphonse). Les Elzevier. 1 Plate in gold and colours of the 
Virgil of 1676, bound by Magnus of Amsterdam, and offered to the 
Dauphin, son of Louis XIV. Bruxelles, 1880. 8vo. 

Winckler (Otto). Aus der Buchbinderwerkstatt. 

(1. Heft.) Die Marmorirkunst. (Von Otto Winckler.) Mit 1 
Holzschnitt. 2. Auflage. 1880. Leipzig. 1876. 8vo. 

(2. Heft.) Der verzierte Buchschnitt. (Gust. Fritzsche’s Ver- 
fahren.) Bearbeitet von Gust. Fritzsche u. Otto Winckler. 
Leipzig. 1881. 8vo. Holzschnitten u. Plattenmustern. 

(3. Heft.) Das Vergolden. Anweisung fiir Hand u. Pressver- 
goldung. Bearbeitet von Otto Winckler. Leipzig. 1881. 8vo. 

Wood (H. Trueman). Bookbinding in the Exhibition. [1874]. Journal’ 
of the Society of Arts. Vol. 22. Pp. 675-684. 
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Wood (H. Trueman). British Manufacturing Industries. Article on 
Bookbinding. Pp. 70-95. London. 2nd Edition. 1877. 

Woolnough (C. W.). The Art of Marbling. A Paper read before the 
Society of Arts, Jan. 25, 1878. 

Woolnough (C. W.). The Whole Art of Marbling. 31 examples of 
Marbling. Pp. 82. London, 1881. 8vo. 

Workshop Album. Edited by Prof. W. Baumer, &c. Several Illustra- 
tions of book covers. London, 1870. 

Wynants (V.). La Reliure moderne, critique d’un Praticien, étude sur 

‘ les relieurs et sur la reliure en générale, destinée aux amateurs de 

livres. Pp.68 Paris, 1882. 12mo. 


Zaehnsdorf (Joseph W.). Amateur Work. Vols. 1 and 2. Articles on 
Bookbinding. London, 1881-3. 8vo. New Series, 1888, &c. 

Zaehnsdorf (Joseph W.). The Art of Bookbinding. Pp. xxiv. 187. 
10 Plates. London, 1880. Post 8vo. 

Zaehnsdorf (Joseph W.). Second edition. Pp. xix. 190. 8 Plates. 
London, 1890. 8vo. [This edition forms one of Wood's Techno- 
logical Handbooks.| 

Zaehnsdorf (Joseph W.). The Binding of a Book. An Illustrated 
Advertisement Pamphlet. Article on Binding. Pp. 5-15. London 
[1890]. 

Zaehnsdorf (Joseph W.). Catalogue of Books, &c. 1 Plate. 

Zeidler (Joh. Gottfr.). Buchbinder Philosophie, oder Einleitung in die 
Buchbinderkunst. Halle in Magdeburg. 1708. 8vo. 

Zeitschrift fiir Christliche Kunst. Leipzig, 1888. 8vo. 1. Jahrgang. 
Tafel 3. Binding of the 14th century in pierced metal work. Now 
in Cologne Museum. 

Zeitung fiir Buchbinder u. Papparbeiter. A Trade Journal. Heft 1-19. 
Leipzig. 1842-44. Breit gr. 8vo. 

Zimmermann (Karl). Bucheinbande aus dem Biicherschatze der kénig- 
lichen 6ffentlichen Bibliothek zu Dresden. Pp. 16. 50 Photo- 
graphs. Leipzig, 1887. 4to. 


CLES 





THE LIBRARY CHRONICLE. 


Library Wotes and Hews. 


The Editor earnestly requests that librarians and others will send to 
him early and accurate information as to all local Library doings. The 
briefest record of facts and dates is all that ts required. 

In course of time “Library Notes and News” will become of the 
utmost value to the historian of the Public Library movement, and it ts 
therefore of the highest importance that every paragraph should be 
vouched for by local knowledge. Brief written paragraphs are betier 


than newspaper cuttings. 








BANCHORY.—An arrangement has been come to between the Public 
Library Committee and the managers of the John Watson Guild 
whereby the Library will be taken over by the Guild at an early date. 
The Library will then be located in the Town Hall, and will be open all 
day. An effort is to be made to clear off the debt remaining on the 
Library. 


BELFAST.—The Linen Hall Library Committee have taken advantage 
of the occasion of the removal from the old premises in the Linen Hall to 
the new ones in Donegall Square North, to put before the public a short 
sketch of the history of the society since its foundation in 1788. At that 
time the population of Belfast was only 1,600, and the membership of the 
society, which was then known as the “ Belfast Reading Society,” was 
about a hundred in the memorable year of ’98. It is now close on a 
thousand. The number of volumes on the shelves is over forty thousand. 


BoLTon.— On February 11th a Local Government inquiry into the 
application of the Bolton Corporation for powers to borrow £1,000 for 
the erection of a new Free Lending Library was held at the Town Hall 
before General Crozier, R.E. The new library is intended to take the 
place of one now in use in Oxford street, but which has become inade- 
quate to meet the requirements, and which is also said to be insanitary 
and unsafe. In stating the case to the Local Government Board In- 
spector, the Town Clerk (Mr. R. G. Hinnell) pointed out that the Council, 
by resolution, had limited the cost of the new library to £2,500, and 
that as there was a balance in hand on account of the library fund, 
£1,000 would be ample to borrow for the completion of the work. The 
one contemplated would make the fifth Free Public Library in the town, 
and the stock of books amounted altogether to over 70,000. The build- 
ing will not entail any extra charge on the rates, as the contemplated 
site near the Town Hall belongs to the Corporation, and the rent of £60 
per annum hitherto paid for the Oxford street premises will more than 
meet the interest and instalment repayment of the loan. 


BRECHIN.—In the Glasgow Evening Times, under date of February 
22nd, is a sketch of the Public Library now being erected at the corner 
of St. Ninian’s square and Southesk street. 
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CARDIFF.—Mr. Ballinger, the public librarian, has suggested that the 
Library Committee should send the surplus newspapers and periodicals 
from the branch libraries to the men engaged in the four lighthouses and 
light ships in connection with the port of Cardiff. The suggestion has 
been well received. 


CaSTLEBAY.—A Public Library was opened at Castlebay on January 
30th, by the Rev. James Chisholm, to meet the wants of the reading 
public of this important fishing centre. Father Chisholm, in declaring 
the Library open, said that, without including promised contributions 
from Lady Gordon Cathcart and the county member, Mr. Fraser-Mac- 
kintosh, £30 had been collected, £11 16s. being subscribed by Mr. 
Carnegie, and with this sum the promoters had succeeded in getting to- 
gether 320 volumes. 


DARLINGTON.—At the quarterly meeting of the Town Council, held 
February 4th, the Sunday opening of the Public Library Reading Rooms, 
which had been undertaken as a trial, was recommended by the Library 
Committee to be continued. Alderman Sedgwick stated that there had 
been an average number of readers of 518 over the whole pericd that it 
had been opened. The recommendation was agreed to. 


EDINBURGH.—The splendid pile of buildings, which have been in 
course of erection during the past eighteen months in the rear of the 
Parliament House by the S.S.C. Society for their Library and Council 
Hall, are rapidly approaching completion, and are expected to be ready 
for use by the members by the beginning of the summer session of this 
year (12th May). 


JEDBURGH.—A public meeting was held in February to consider the 
question of the adoption of the Public Libraries Acts. It was pointed out 
that the rate of 1d. in the £ would only yield about £50! A Councillor 
called attention to Thurso having adopted the Acts. A committee was ap- 
pointed to make inquiries in towns similar in size to Jedburgh where the 
Act had been adopted, after which the Provost will be asked to take the 
opinion of the ratepayers on the subject. 


SHEFFIELD.—There was a pleasant gathering on February 26th, in 
the Mayor’s Parlour of the Central Library, the occasion being the 
presentation of a handsome dressing-case to Mr. J. W. Lister, who is 
leaving the Central Library, where he has been an assistant for seven 
and a-half years, to become the librarian of a free public library which 
the Corporation of Hove (Brighton) are forming. Mr. Lister was success- 
ful out of fifty candidates. 


SOUTHSEA.—On February 25th an inquiry was held by Colonel J. O. 
Hasted, R.E., inspector of the Local Government Board, in reference to 
an application by the Corporation for permission to borrow £600 for the 
purpose of a branch free library over the Southsea police-station. 


TYNEMOUTH.—It is proposed to erect a new library building in 
Albion Street at a cost, including site, of between £12,000 and £15,000, 


WALTHAMSTOW.—In February the inhabitants pronounced in favour 
of the adoption of the Public Libraries Act in this parish by 2,773 votes 
against 921, a majority of 1,852. 


WEsT BROMWICH.—In reply to an application by the librarian (Mr. 
Dickinson), to the Oxford University for a grant from the Clarendon 
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Press publications, the Convocation of the University have authorised 
the delegates of the Press to contribute books of the value of £25 to the 
West Bromwich Free Library. 


NEW ZEALAND : AUCKLAND.—Sir George Grey is daily in the habit 
of visiting the Free Public Library, where a room is placed at his 
disposal, with a view of carrying out his arrangements for perfecting the 
Grey collection, to which he is still making valuable additions. 


Record of Bibliograpby and Library Literature. 


Ars moriendi, that is to saye the craft for to deye for the helthe 
of mannes sowle. Photolithograph of the unique and perfect 
copy printed about 1491 by William Caxton or Wynken de 
Worde, preserved in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. Issued, 
with an introductory note, by E. W. B. Nicholson, M.A., 
Bodley’s librarian. London: Bernard Quaritch {1891}, sm. 4to. 
Price 1s. 6d. 


Ordine della solennissima processione fatta dal sommo pontefice 
nell’ alma citta di Roma per la felicissima nova della destrut- 
tione della setta Vgonotana. Photolithograph of this most 
rare pamphlet, printed at Rome in 1572, etc. (Same imprint.) 
Price Is. 


These two little books with the long titles are the first fruits of Mr. 
Nicholson's plan of reproducing some of the unique books in the Bodleian 
by photography and issuing the reprints in large numbers at the lowest 
possible price. The scheme is typical of the energetic librarianship of 
the present day, but it does not wholly command our sympathy. Save 
for the fact that it is a little more difficult to falsify a text in a photolitho- 
graph than an ordinary reprint, and that thus Mr. Nicholson’s edition is 
not likely to pass for a Protestant forgery—save for this, we can see no 
advantage in the facsimile of the S. Bartholomew tract over an ordinary 
good reprint in modern type. The original is not well printed : in the 
Bodleian copy the first and last pages are blurred, and in the reproduction 
the two inner ones suffer so much by the process that they are very little 
better. In a word, as a piece of typography its original is poor, while 
the reproduction exaggerates its defects. Yet, unless a book is interesting 
typographically, we fail to see the utility of reproducing it in facsimile. 
Interesting in other ways the tract certainly is. The thanksgiving took 
place on September 8th, just fifteen days after the massacre, and the 
account of it was probably published in the same month. Quod servorum 
tuorum fidem respiciens, gloriosam de perfidis gentibus populo catholico 
letitiam tribuisti is the cause of thanksgiving to the Almighty alleged 
by the promoters, and it is not pleasant reading. But if Protestant con- 
troversialists may find their profit in Mr. Nicholson’s second reprint, his 
first will be interesting both to good Catholics and to students of early 
printing. Caxton’s types were not very beautiful, but everyone may be 
pleased to possess a specimen of them, and as black letter is far easier 
to reproduce than Roman types, this facsimile is very successful. It is 
printed on paper of which the whole sheet measures eighteen inches by 
twelve, the smallest, size, according to Mr. Gordon Duff, which Caxton 
can be proved to have used. The size of the page (the margin is nearly 
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two-thirds the height of the print) is nine inches by six, which comes some- 
thing between a modern medium octavo (9 in. by 6) and a demy (83 in. by 
54). The pamphlet, however, consists of two sheets, each folded twice, 
and placed one within the other, with the waterlines horizontal across its 
page. The first four leaves are signed Ai., Aii., Aiii., Aiiii., so that by 
the evidence both of shape and signatures a cataloguer would be tempted 
to enter the book as an octavo, the true size being only indicated by the 
water lines. 


A Manual of Bibliography. By W.T. Rogers. Second edition. 
London: H. Grevel & Co., 1891, 8vo. 


The second edition of Mr. Rogers’ work is in many respects an im- 
provement on its predecessor, of which, as our readers may remember, an 
account was given in this magazine under the title Bibliography as she is 
Wrote. For one thing, Mr. Rogers has now discovered that his book is 
founded upon a translation of Sig. G. Ottino’s Manuale di Bibliografia 
(Milan, 1885), and that its illustrations are taken from the English edition 
of M. Henri Bouchot’s Le Livre. The former discovery, at least, might 
have been made with better grace a year ago, but it is welcome, though 
late, and we have pleasure in adding that it is accompanied by the correc- 
tion of most, if not all, of the more glaring errors which defaced the 
former edition. The select bibliography of works on printing is also 
enlarged, and evidently considerable pains have been taken to improve 
the manual as a whole. We are afraid that it still remains the work of 
a man who did not know very much about the history of printing, 
translated and enlarged by one who knew still less, but Mr. Rogers has 
learnt a good deal during the last few months, and if his book reaches a 
third edition it may become almost a good one. 


Les livres 4 vignettes du XVe au XVIIIe siécle. Les livres a 
vignettes du XIXe siécle. Par Henri Bouchot, du Cabinet 
des Estampes. aris: Edouard Rouveyre, 1891, 8vo, 2 tom. 
Pp. 94, 102. 12 francs. 


M. Henri Rouchot continues to write pretty little books which play 
happily round about their respective subjects without giving much definite 
information about them. They illustrate also what seems the central 
idea of M. Bouchot's artistic and bibliographical system, the theory, 
namely, that books, bindings and illustrations are all so many “ docu- 
ments” bearing upon contemporary history. If the document be trust- 
worthy, if the artist in the present case copies the actual fashions of the 
day, then his work is valuable and to be praised ; if not, M. Bouchot 
passes him by with contempt. For ourselves we would plead for liberty 
to admire a pretty vignette wherever we may find it and however the 
persons it represents may be dressed. That M. Bouchot’s canon is far 
too narrow seems to us sufficiently proved by his illustrations, many of 
which, though doubtless interesting as documents, are not very attractive 
as pictures. 


Syllabus of Reading for the Historical Tripos. Printed for the 
use of Members of St. Fohn's College, Cambridge. October, 1891, 
8vo, pp. 32. 

The preface to this excellent Syllabus of Reading is signed by Messrs. 

J. Bass Mullinger and J. R. Tanner, the former of whom is already known 

by his very important bibliography in Part II. of Professor Gardiner’s 

Introduction to English History. \t is almost needless, therefore, to say 
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that the present Syllabus is admirable for the purpose for which it is 
intended. It is much to be wished that other lecturers would prepare 
similar annotated lists of books dealing with their special subjects. A 
volume of such lis ; would be not only a most valuable aid to University 
students, but also a groundwork for more popular lists for less advanced 
readers, 


A descriptive List of Novels and Tales dealing with American 
city lite. Compiled by W.M. Griswold. Cambridge, Mass, : 
W. M. Griswold, 1891. 8vo. pp. 120, 8. 


A descriptive list of International Novels. Compiled by W. 
M. Griswold, (Same imprint.) pp. 164, 8. 


These lists of classified novels, with brief extracts from press criticisms, 
may be taken, from one point of view, as an example of the manner in 
which modern librarians go out of their way to meet the wants of readers. 
From another point of view they may be regarded as a wily endeavour 
to diminish the run on new books by creating an artificial demand for old 
ones. There is something a little cold-blooded in Mr. Griswold’s classifi- 
cation of novels according to their subject or scene, but as he continues 
to publish these lists it may be presumed that readers find them more 
useful than repellent. To the student of the statistics of literature they 
are certainly of considerable interest—an interest, we may add, by no 
means diminished by some delightful eccentricities of spelling. “ Yet 
our filosofer consistently maintains that he does not want this hily 
attractive girl for himself” is the comment of an American reviewer on 
some passages between a disciple of Herbert Spencer and a charming 
heroine ; and the comment certainly loses nothing from the way it is 
spelt. 


The Library of Trinity College, Cambridge. By Robert 
Sinker, D.D. Cambridge: Deighton, Bell & Co., 1891. 8vo. pp. 
vii. 136. 

Dr. Sinker has done well to reprint in an enlarged and revised form 
the substance of papers contributed to /Vofes and Queries some ten years 
ago. ‘The Library over which he presides is possessed of treasures not 
sufficiently vast to beggar description, and yet interesting and important 
enough to furnish a subject for a very useful little monograph, which, 
indeed, has now been produced. Dr. Sinker begins with a brief history 
of the Library, both in its old buildings (finished in 1601) and in the 
more ample quarters which it now occupies, built between 1675 and 1693 
from designs by Sir Christopher Wren and decorated with splendid carving 
by Grinling Gibbons. The next chapter is occupied with an account of 
the chief manuscripts in the possession of the College, which range from 
early Greek and Latin codices to the MS. of Thackeray’s Esmond. 
Copies of Zhe Vision of Piers Plowman, the Cursor Mundi, Chaucer’s 
Canterbury Tales, and Wyclif’s version of the Bible, are among the chief 
treasures from Early English literature, while the Milton Papers, which 
include Zycédas, some of the sonnets and the notes made in preparation 
for Paradise Lost are of priceless value. About the incunabula and the 
English sixteenth century books, the subject of the next three chapters, the 
less may be said, inasmuch as Dr. Sinker has already done good service 
by publishing complete catalogues. Chapter VI. contains an interesting 
account of the Capelli Collection, one of the finest Shakespearian 
libraries ever formed. A brief note on the circumstances which attended 
the presentation to the Coilege of the Byron statue, for which the Dean 
and Chapter of Westminster refused to find room, brings to a close a 
most interesting little monograph. 
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Letters to the Editor. 
THE BURNS CHRONICLE. 


S1r,—In his introduction to the “ Bibliography,” in the recently-issued 
Burns Chronicle, Mr. Muir, the editor, thanks me for “ looking over the 
proof-sheets.” I regret much to find myself compelled to ask for space in 
the Library to say that I did not see any portion of the work until the 
book was issued to the public. I had promised to examine the proofs, 
and would have done so very willingly, but (owing, as Mr. Muir informs 
me, to pressure of time) they were not sent to me, and consequently | 
have no share whatever in the distinction which will always attach to this 
remarkable piece of “ bibliography.” 


F. T. BARRETT. 
The Mitchell Library, Glasgow. 


COMPARATIVE LIBRARY STATISTICS.—A CORRECTION AND A WARNING. 


S1x,—The fallaciousness of statistics has become proverbial. You 
have only to ignore circumstances altogether, and fix your eyes reso- 
lutely on figures with a definite object, the said object being to exalt 
yourself and disparage your neighbour, and without a doubt you will be 
able to get them to tell just what you want. An instance of this fascina- 
ting, but withal dangerous, game has just come under my notice, and will 
be found on page 8 of the Annual Report of the Halifax Public Library, 
just issued. There it will be seen that the Librarian has conceived the 
somewhat novel idea of estimating the worth of himself and his assistants 
by the number of books they issued, and the cost of each issue. Among 
the libraries selected to illustrate this wondrous thesis, the one which is 
under my charge has had the questionable honour of being included. It 
has not been my fortune to become personally acquainted with the 
Librarian of the Halifax Public Library, but judging by appearances I 
should say that if he has any humour in his composition at all he must be 
a bit of a wag—and a wag of a sly order. Not only does he get a little 
fun out of his committee by playing a joke upon them, but he conclusively 
proves to them that he is a librarian of transcendent merit. Nevertheless, 
I have somewhat against him. Not only does he omit to make any 
allowance for the special circumstances of the several libraries compared, 
though these are of the essence of the comparison, but so far as Aberdeen 
is concerned he makes a grievous slip in his figures. For the basis of his 
calculation he has taken a staff of eleven members (including the librarian 
and his assistants), when he should only have taken nine, or strictly 
speaking only eight and a half, these being all that were concerned with 
the issues dealt with ; while from the salary fund from which he deduces 
the money value of these book distributers he should have struck oft 
nearly £100 before making his calculation of cost per issue. This double 
error vitiates, cf course, his whole return—to what extent I neither know 
nor care. I have no curiosity on the subject. My only curiosity is as to 
the mental constitution of one calling himself “ Librarian,” thinking it 
worth while to measure the value of the services of himself and his 
assistants by the number of books they hand over the library counters. 


A. W. ROBERTSON. 
Aberdeen Public Library. 
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MORE COMPARATIVE STATISTICS. 


S1r,—Yet another “Greatest Library in Britain!” In the Annual 
Report of the Halifax Public Library for 1891, it is stated on page 8 that, 
“as regards economy of management, the following extracted from reports 
just received may be interesting,” and then are given figures showing that 
Halifax does double the work accomplished by Clerkenwell at one quarter 
the cost. I am sorry to have to give the most emphatic denial of the 
Halifax librarian’s statement that any such figures are given in the 
Clerkenwell report, as he quotes ; and I venture, subject to correction, to 
question if the other libraries, made to look small in the interesting com- 
parison, published such figures either. At any rate, the Halifax librarian 
shows his constituents very plainly that as regards library management 
Halifax occupies the very first place. As it is just possible that other 
librarians may wish to magnify their annual operations by means of a 
little judicious arithmetical hanky-panky, perhaps I may be permitted to 
give a certain recipe for attaining this end. Take the totals of a few 
other libraries, without regard to possible qualifying factors or the exist- 
ence of varying circumstances, and doz/ them down till they are devoid of 
backbone, and consequently in a fit state to compare unfavourably with 
your own figures. Never mind what other librarians think, but cherish 
only the local éc/a¢ certain to accrue. Then serve up hot to all the news- 
papers likely to comment on the comparison, and await with hope the 
prospect opened by such means of being one day called to a higher 
sphere on the strength of such credentials. As no enquiry was made at 
Clerkenwell if the figures given in the last report would bear the _inter- 
pretation put upon them by the Halifax librarian, I feel perfectly justified 
in thus publicly contradicting the truth of the inferences and claims 
published in the Halifax report. 


JAMES D. Brown, Librarian. 
Public Library, Clerkenwell, E.C. 


THE GENERAL ELECTION AND THE LIBRARY QUESTION. 


DEAR Mr. Ep1ItToR,—As I consider that it is peculiarly desirable, in 
view of the general election, to ascertain that Parliamentary candidates 
are sound on the Library question, I have addressed a letter to the Liberal 
candidate for the district (Hampstead) in which I live asking for his views 
on the matter. The points which I pressed upon his attention were :— 
(1) the possibility of Government aid in poor neighbourhoods ; and 
(2) the desirability of Government inspection for rate-supported libraries. 
Mr. J. C. Swinburne-Hanham replies :—“I certainly do recognise the 
importance of public libraries as educational necessities, and I can go 
further and say it is difficult to over-rate that importance. I am inclined 
to the view that the funds to support them should be found locally, and 
not by the Treasury, though if really efficient libraries were furnished and 
supplied as you suggest, 1 do not see why a small proportionate grant 
should not be made out of the Imperial taxes, or a portion of the Imperial 
taxes collected within the district refunded for this purpose. If this were 
so, some sort of inspection would be necessary to see the money was well 
spent. If I were in Parliament I should support any movement with the 
object of extending the Public Library Act that was reasonable.” 


EDWARD M. BORRAJO. 
Guildhall Library. 
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An AMERICAN OFFER. 


Sir,—I have just mailed you a copy of our last report, one of the 
finding list, special list, and the bulletins to date. You have been placed 
on the regular mailing list for all future publications. I wish to enter into 
correspondence with some of the live English libraries, and especially to 
exchange reports, issues, &c. Have written to those noticed in your 
November number. Any assistance or attention you may be pleased to 
give me will be most gratefully acknowledged. 


TeEssA L. KELSO, Liérarian. 
Los Angeles Public Library, Cal. 


We hope the “live” British librarians will promptly and cordially 
respond to this suggestion.—ED. 


Library Catalogues. 


[When not stated on the Catalogues sent for review, librarians will 
oblige by giving the price at which the Catalogue is sold to the public. 
Such information will prove serviceable to other librarians.] 


Liverpool Free Public Libraries. A Subject-Catalogue of 
selected Technical Literature in the Reference Library and 
the Branch Lending Libraries. 1892. Small 8vo, pp. 32. 
3revier, across page. Price one penny. 


We learn that the bulk of the books contained in this list, which also 
means four copies of each, as the catalogue is made applicable to any of the 
Liverpool Free Libraries, has been purchased out of the share which fell 
to Liverpool under the Customs and Excise Duties Act, and to no better 
purpose could the money have been applied. The list is most carefully 
arranged under subjects, and forms an admirable guide to technical 
literature for a public library, and it will doubtless be freely distributed 
amongst librarians. We understand that a large edition is to be circu- 
lated in the workshops of Liverpool. It is to be hoped that Mr. Cowell 
will follow up this list with one of the important and valuable collection 
of technical books in the Reference Library, as this contains only those 
of that department which happen also to be in the branch libraries. Sir 
W. B. Forwood contributes a brief commendatory preface. 


Bermondsey Public Library. Catalogue of the Books in the 
Lending and Reference Departments. Compiled by John 
Frowde. 1892. Small 4to, pp. viii, 152. 

Catalogue of the Books in the Juvenile Lending De- 
partment. 1892. Royal 8vo, pp. 23. Both brevier in 
double columns. 


These are very fair catalogues, but they bear many signs of having 
been prepared with undue haste, and the printing does not tend to add to 
the appearance, the type being worn-looking and full of wrong founts, 
The innovation introduced into this catalogue of setting out the chapter- 
headings of such works as Burton’s Scot/and and Thiers’ French Revolu- 
tion after the manner of contents of collected works is not desirable, and 
the purpose served by it is not very obvious ; if adopted to any degree, a 
difficulty would quickly arise as to where the line should be drawn. It 
would appear by the shelf-numbers that such works are issued in not less 
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than two volumes at a time, evidently for the purpose of magnifying 
statistics. Synonymous headings should have been avoided to a greater 
extent. Thus, “ Animals,” “ Natural History” and “ Zoology” each con- 
tain books of precisely similar matter, though of varying titles. This 
fault is, however, largely mitigated by a good use of cross-references. 
On the other hand, to group books together upon national art, picture 
painting and house painting is incongruous and likely to prove mis- 
leading. There seems to be a lack of method in punctuation and a 
trifling want of uniformity in alphabetizing, because, if it is correct that 
O.K. in the one catalogue should lead off the letter, in the other A.L.O.E. 
should not be under Aloe. We have noted other slips, as, for instance, 
two Keith Johnstons treated as one, but none are of great moment, and 
may be easily accounted for by the seeming great pressure under which 
the work has been produced. We are the more inclined to attribute the 
faults to this cause because Mr. Frowde has in his Barrow Library 
catalogues given better evidence of his ability than in these under 
notice. The selection of books is an excellent one, particularly the 
juvenile list, and Bermondsey makes a good start. We are pleased to 
note the attention already paid to works upon its staple industry—tanning 
—no less than thirteen volumes being available for public use. 


Library Association of the United Kingdom. 


THE MARCH MONTHLY MEETING was held at the People’s Palace, 
Mile End Road, on Friday, 18th March. 

Mr. Joseph Gilburt took the chair, and there was a large attendance 
of members and visitors. 

A letter was read from Mr. Mac Alister asking that the sum of £20 be 
devoted to the use of the Public Library Movement Committee, and it 
was, after some discussion, agreed to remit the matter to the Council, 
with a recommendation that the sum mentioned be granted. 

In the absence of Miss James, through illness, her sister read “ A Year's 
Work in the Palace Library, 1891.” In this paper Miss James gave an 
interesting account of the operations of this great East End people’s 
library. 

We need not now do more than quote the first sentence of the paper :— 


The year 1891 has perhaps been the most encouraging year spent in the 
Library, for not only has the number of readers been larger, but the class of books 
asked for has been better, and a larger number of women readers have made use 
of the Reading Room. 


On the motion of Mr. Gilburt, seconded by Mr. Tedder, and supported 
by Mr. Mason, hearty votes of thanks were accorded to Miss James for 
her paper, to her sister for reading it, and to the authorities at the Palace 
for their kind reception of the members. 

Mr. Osborne, on behalf of the authorities of the Palace, expressed the 
pleasure they had in receiving the members. 

The members were afterwards conducted over the Palace. 
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Three Special Features of Free Library Work— 
Open Shelves, Women Readers, and 
Juvenile Departments.* 


AVING had occasion lately to look up information on some 
special points connected with library work, it occurred to 
me that a few brief notes on some of the subjects which came 
under observation might not be uninteresting to my fellow- 
librarians. I have therefore selected the three above-mentioned, 
in the hope that they may prove worthy of consideration. In 
doing so I am aware that two at least have been partly dealt 
with before, namely, the one on “ Juvenile Libraries,” by Mr. 
Briscoe, and ‘** Open Shelves,” by Mr. Foster; but of the third, 
* Facilities for Women Readers,” I am not aware that it has 
hitherto been discussed. Since Mr. Briscoe's paper was read, 
many Juvenile Sections have been established throughout the 
country, and it may therefore be worth our while to follow up 
the development of this idea a little further than Mr. Briscoe 
was able todo. Mr. Foster’s paper also was only confined to a 
description of the open shelves at Cambridge, and did not touch 
the general question, so that in this case there is a little room 
for additional information. 


Open Reference Shelves. 


As you are doubtless aware, these are simply open shelves 
containing collections of books placed in the reading room or 
some other convenient position, where the public can have free 
access to them. Generally speaking, the collections are com- 
posed of books of a purely reference character, such as Direc- 
tories, Dictionaries, Gazetteers and the like ; but in some instances, 
as in Cambridge, the books are of a more general nature, and 
are intended for the use of the casual reader as well as the secker 





* Read at the Annual Meeting of the Library Association, Nottingham, 
September, 1891. 
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after information of a specific character. It is argued in their 
favour that they encourage those readers and seekers after in- 
formation, who through diffidence or indifference would perhaps 
otherwise never come in contact with the books thus placed 
within their reach. This idea is probably based on the know- 
ledge of the fact that many persons do not like to trouble the 
librarian a second time for information after the first application 
for a book has been made, and rather than make further requests 
they will go away without having procured the information re- 
quired. Others are too indifferent to take the trouble of consult- 
ing a catalogue and filling up a form, and are content to pick up a 
newspaper or periodical instead, and ignore the books altogether. 
There can be little doubt that the system is in the main one likely 
to extend the usefulness of our library work. But although the 
balance of the evidence I have been able to gather from various 
sources is favourable to the scheme, yet some objections have 
been argued against it which should be noticed. 

Mr. J. E. Foster, who read the paper on this subject at the 
Birmingham meeting, mentions two of them, namely, the 
absence of any record of the books used, and secondly, the pro- 
bability of some of the books being stolen. There is also what 
appears to me a further objection, though not perhaps an im- 
portant one ; namely, that the books are subjected to a deal of 
unnecessary wear and tear. With regard to the first objection, 
the absence of any record, the difficulty might be minimised by 
telling off a junior assistant to note down for a week or fortnight 
the number and classification of the books consulted, the result 
of which could then be used as a basis of calculation for the 
yearly returns. The second objection must yield to the test of 
actualexperience. I am informed by Mr. Mullins that although 
the system has been in operation at the Birmingham Central and 
Branch Libraries for three years, only two or three volumes 
have been lost. In Cambridge four volumes were lost last year, 
but taking the experience of the twenty previous years into 
account, only twenty volumes have disappeared, and even these 
were of slight pecuniary value. With the exception of Wigan, 
where Mr. Folkard informs me that only three volumes have 
been lost in twelve years, there is no information to hand as to 
the losses from other libraries; but if any have occurred, they 
have evidently been small enough to pass without remark. The 
other objection, that the books are subjected to unnecessary 
handling, is worthy of some consideration. When a person is 
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looking round for a book, he very often pulls ten or twenty volumes 
out of the shelves before he settles on one which suits him. This 
constant dragging of books from the shelves must result ina 
wear and tear which is altogether apart from and above that 
which would take place under the ordinary conditions of library 
usage, and the tendency will therefore be in the direction of 
wearing down the stock at a more rapid rate. 

Cambridge has the honour of being the first to initiate this 
feature of Free Library work. The first book, a copy of 
Webster’s Dictionary, was placed in the reading room in 1858, 
and additions have been made to the collection so rapidly that 
it now contains 1350 volumes. I had an opportunity some 
time ago of inspecting the books, and found that one half of 
them consisted of works of reference, and the other of books of a 
miscellaneous but attractive character. In accounting for the 
origin of the scheme Mr. Foster says, ‘“‘ The establishment of a 
Lending Department in 1858 led to more labour than could be 
accomplished by the Librarian and his assistant. Constant 
demands for such reference books as dictionaries and en- 
cyclopedias led to first one and then to others being shelved 
in the reading room, so that readers could help themselves, and 
so satisfactory did this method prove that other works were 
added from time to time.” Twelve years ago a collection of this 
character was formed by the Wigan Free Library authorities, 
and at the present moment 500 volumes are placed in open 
shelves in the News-room, where the public are at liberty to 
help themselves to the books. Amongst these are to be found 
Chambers’s Encyclopedia, a set of dictionaries of modern 
languages, Gazetteers and other works of general information ; 
and in addition, sets of the principal English classics are included. 
Mr. Folkard informs me that he intends to largely extend this 
little Library at no distant date. Other Libraries have in like 
manner adopted the open shelf arrangement, and there is every 
reason to believe that in time it will cease to be a special feature 
of Library work. Through the courtesy of the Librarians 
concerned I am able to give the following particulars respecting 
the undermentioned places where open shelves are in use. 


CiapHamM.—Open shelves in Reference Department containing 
150 books which are in constant request. They are 
chiefly Directories, Dictionaries, Cyclopedias, &c. 

Hatirax.—Cyclopedias, &c., together with volumes of illustrated 
journals and other works of a miscellaneous character. 
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after information of a specific character. It is argued in their 
favour that they encourage those readers and seekers after in- 
formation, who through diffidence or indifference would perhaps 
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looking round for a book, he very often pulls ten or twenty volumes 
out of the shelves before he settles on one which suits him. This 
constant dragging of books from the shelves must result ina 
wear and tear which is altogether apart from and above that 
which would take place under the ordinary conditions of library 
usage, and the tendency will therefore be in the direction of 
wearing down the stock at a more rapid rate. 

Cambridge has the honour of being the first to initiate this 
feature of Free Library work. The first book, a copy of 
Webster’s Dictionary, was placed in the reading room in 1858, 
and additions have been made to the collection so rapidly that 
it now contains 1350 volumes. I had an opportunity some 
time ago of inspecting the books, and found that one half of 
them consisted of works of reference, and the other of books of a 
miscellaneous but attractive character. In accounting for the 
origin of the scheme Mr. Foster says, ‘‘ The establishment of a 
Lending Department in 1858 led to more labour than could be 
accomplished by the Librarian and his assistant. Constant 
demands for such reference books as dictionaries and en- 
cyclopedias led to first one and then to others being shelved 
in the reading room, so that readers could help themselves, and 
so satisfactory did this method prove that other works were 
added from time to time.” Twelve years ago a collection of this 
character was formed by the Wigan Free Library authorities, 
and at the present moment 500 volumes are placed in open 
shelves in the News-room, where the public are at liberty to 
help themselves to the books. Amongst these are to be found 
Chambers’s Encyclopedia, a set of dictionaries of modern 
languages, Gazetteers and other works of general information ; 
and in addition, sets of the principal English classics are included. 
Mr. Folkard informs me that he intends to largely extend this 
little Library at no distant date. Other Libraries have in like 
manner adopted the open shelf arrangement, and there is every 
reason to believe that in time it will cease to be a special feature 
of Library work. Through the courtesy of the Librarians 
concerned I am able to give the following particulars respecting 
the undermentioned places where open shelves are in use. 


CrapHamM.—Open shelves in Reference Department containing 
150 books which are in constant request. They are 
chiefly Directories, Dictionaries, Cyclopedias, &c. 

Hairax.—Cyclopedias, &c., together with volumes of illustrated 
journals and other works of a miscellaneous character. 
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Ricumonp.—Collection of 70 volumes since 1889. It is freely 
used, and no volumes are missing. 

TyNEMouTH.—Books consist of Dictionaries, Cyclopedias, 
Atlases, &c. A decreased issue of over 6,000 volumes 
in the Reference Department is attributed to the 
transfer of these books to the open shelves. 

BirmincHam.—Open shelves at Central Library and Constitution 
Hill, Gosta Green, and Deritend branches. Books 
consist of the usual Gazetteers, Dictionaries and 
Encyclopedias, and are intended more particularly 
for artizans. There are 500 volumes in the Central 
Library and about 150 in each branch. I am 
informed they are very well used, and that it is 
intended to increase the number of volumes. 


The system is also in use at Warrington, and probably in 
other towns, but I am unable through lack of information to say 
anything concerning them. 

I now turn to a different subject, namely, special facilities 
for women readers. 


Women’s Reading Rooms. 

These are rooms set apart for the special use of women 
readers, and are usually supplied with periodicals supposed to be 
of a character suitable to the requirements of the visitors. There 
seems to be some difference of opinion amongst our authorities 
respecting the desirability of having separate rooms for the use 
of the gentler sex, but if the experience gained in our own insti- 
tution at Bradford is of any weight, there really should be no two 
opinions on the matter. Before opening the separate room it 
was an uncommon thing to see a woman enter the general 
Reading-room, and whenever one did so, it was with the air of 
an intruder who felt her position, and who would very soon beat 
a retreat from what appeared to be an embarrassing situation. 
Since however the women’s room was opened there has been 
no lack of visitors, the daily average of visits being over 260. 
We have now accommodation for 50 readers, ina room which is 
commanded by a counter in the Reference Library, and during 
the day it is rare indeed to find the room less than half full, while 
during the evenings most of the seats are occupied. It is always 
quiet and orderly, inasmuch as the interest displayed by readers 
in the newspapers and periodicals provided for them is more 
than sufficient to keep in subjection the natural conversational 
propensities of the sex. It may be useful to give a list of the 
publications laid on the tables of this room. 
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Lonpon Dairy NEWSPAPERS. 


Daily News. Daily Graphic. Standard. 
Telegraph. Times. 


ProvinciaL Daity NEwsPaPERS. 


Bradford Observer, 2 copies. Bradford Telegraph, 2 copies. 
Leeds Mercury. Liverpool Mercury. 
Manchester Guardian. Yorkshire Post. 


WEEKLY PuBLICATIONS. 


Bazaar (thrice weekly). Bradford Weekly Telegraph. 
Bradford Observer Budget. Bradford Weekly Mercury. 
Girls’ Own Paper, 2 copies. Graphic. 

Illustrated London News. Ladies’ Pictorial. 


Punch. Queen. 
Schoolmaster. Tit Bits. 


The Lady. Yorkshireman. 
Young Ladies’ Journal. 


MoNTHLY PERIODICALS. 
Atalanta. All the Year Round. 
Argosy. British Workwoman. 
Cassell’s Magazine. Century Magazine. 
Chambers’ Journal. Good Words. 
Harper’s Magazine. Ladies’ Treasury. 
Leisure Hour. Longman’s Magazine. 
Mothers’ Friend. Mrs. Leach’s Dressmaker. 
Myra’s Journal. Quiver. 
Sunday at Home. Sunday Magazine. 
Sylvia’s Journal. Weldon’s Journal. 

The Women’s Review. 

Mr. Greenwood in his book on Public Libraries objects to 
women’s rooms because they encourage a good deal of gossip, 
and further, that fashion sheets and plates are occasionally miss- 
ing from the tables. As far as gossip is concerned, our own 
experience tends to prove the contrary; nor is much evidence of 
abuse in this respect to hand, for out of the 22 towns where 
these rooms are in operation, the bitter cry of “‘ gossip” has never 
been uplifted sufficiently to attract attention. The objection 
that plates are sometimes stolen is also rather wide of the mark, 
Seeing that men’s reading rooms might be closed for the same 
reason. There is no doubt that in Bradford these rooms have 
been and are an unqualified success, and the Library committee 
are so satisfied with the result that similar rooms are now open 
in all the Branch Libraries. It is true they have not been 
successful in all places where the plan has been tried, as for 
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instance in Birmingham, where a women's reading room had to 
be closed on account of some very flagrant abuses of the privilege. 
Even in this case however the result was in some measure due to 
imperfect control by the staff. It was in an upper storey, cut 
off from the general reading room below, and the approach to it 
was close to the main entrance of the building. This unsatis- 
factory state of things led the Birmingham authorities eventually 
to close the room, and, instead, a table for women readers was 
set apart in the general reading room. Doubtless where there 
is not proper supervision the result may be unsatisfactory, 
whether it be in men’s rooms or women’s rooms, but given the 
necessary control there should be no fear of failure in either case. 
The following is a list of those towns, so far as I have been able 
to ascertain, in which women’s reading rooms have been opened, 
namely :— 

Belfast, Bradford, Cardiff, Chelsea, Darlington, Doncaster, 
Dunfermline, Edinburgh, Gateshead, Grangemouth, Halifax, 
Hanley, Leicester, Newark, Norwich, Nottingham, Plymouth, 
Portsmouth, Rochdale, Rotherham, St. Helens, and Sunderland. 
The list is probably imperfect, and the writer will therefore be 


glad to receive information as to any of the Libraries which have 
been omitted. 

The following information, culled from the latest reports, will 
afford some idea of the condition of this branch of Library work 
in the towns hereafter named. 


CHELSEA.—The women’s room was little used at first, but it 
gradually became more used, until now the average 
attendance is very satisfactory. 

DoncasTEeR.—The attendance in the women’s room has fully 
borne out the expectation of the Committee. 

LeicesTer.—Two of the Branches are provided with women’s 
reading rooms, but there is no provision of a separate 
room at the Central Library owing to insufficient 
accommodation. 

PiymouTH.—The women’s room is often inconveniently crowded. 

NotrtincHamM.—The average attendance is 220 per day. 

PortsMouTH.—The women’s room, a new feature in the Library, 
has been most successful; in the day-time it is much 
frequented, and in the evening there is seldom a seat 
unoccupied. 

St. HeELENs.—Women’s room continues to be well attended. 

SUNDERLAND.— Women’s room continues to be appreciated, and 
at times becomes so overcrowded that many have 
to leave it before they otherwise would. 

RocupaLe.—The average attendance is 68 per day. 
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I now pass to the second of the special facilities for women 
readers, namely : 


Separate Counters for Women Borrowers. 


It would almost appear on the face of it that the provision of 
separate counters for women borrowers in the Lending and 
Reference Departments is carrying the fad of separation too far. 
Yet when judged by results the experiment in our own case has 
more than justified itself. Before the plan of partitioning off a 
separate counter was tried, the number of women borrowers did 
not exceed more than ro per cent. of the whole. The difference 
between then and now may be appreciated when it is remembered 
that out of 10,806 borrowers enrolled last year, no less than 4,540 
were women. In the Central Library, where alone the returns 
on this head are kept separately, the following are the figures 
as to issues during last year. 

Reference Department : Men, 69,313; Women, 2,157. 

Lending Department : Men, 95,978; Women, 77,430. 

It will thus be seen from these figures that over two-thirds of 
the issues from the Lending Department are to women readers. 
These results are worth the careful attention of all interested in 


the question, as they indicate a possible way of still further 
extending our Library work. I am not aware of any other 
experiment in this particular direction, but should any have been 
tried I should be glad to hear of such. 


Fuvenile Libraries. 

Perhaps one of the most striking evidences of the firm hold 
which the Free Library movement has laid on the people is 
the way in which our Library authorities are recognising the 
necessity of providing suitable literature for the rising generation. 
They are not content with providing material for the student 
and the general reader, but they are evidently fully alive to the 
necessity of providing suitable reading for the great multitude of 
children who are passing through or just emerging from the 
Board and other Schools of the country. These children are 
growing up with a craving for reading and a thirst for informa- 
tion which, if properly provided for, is bound to result in great 
benefit to the children concerned. There are now about 40 
Libraries throughout the country where special collections of 
juvenile books have been formed, and in two of these, Nottingham 
and Reading, special buildings have been rented for the purpose; 
while in Leeds, Norwich, and Plymouth, they are located in 
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Board Schools and worked by the School teachers gratuitously, 
many of whom, to their credit be it said, enter into the spirit of 
their duties with great zeal. In some places a separate counter 
is provided for the juveniles, as in Cardiff, but as a rule the 
children are served from the general counter like the rest of 
the borrowers. These collections consist of books considered 
specially suitable for young people between the ages of say 7 and 
150r 16years. They include works written by popular writers for 
young people, such as Marryat, Reid, Ballantyne, Kingston, 
Alcott, and Ewing, besides travels and books on Natural Science. 
Of these a special catalogue is usually issued, and thus the 
young borrower has the great advantage of having before him 
the whole of the books in the Library suitable to his digestion. 
They also include many books suitable for children which, were 
they not located in this section, would probably never reach those 
for whom they are intended, such for instance as Courteney’s 
‘“‘Travels in the Interior,” a book really written to instruct 
children in human physiology; and many others which serve 
to gild the pill of instruction. These advantages, which are 
undoubtedly great, justify the existence of Juvenile Sections. 
On the other hand it must not be assumed that in towns where 
such sections do not exist there is no provision for young readers, 
for the same work is practically carried on in most of our Public 
Libraries, although without the advantage of those special 
facilities which are available where Juvenile Sections are in 
operation. We find a large number of young borrowers in all 
our Libraries, and if the books suitable for them are not separated 
from the rest of the stock, they are there all the same and are 
freely used by the young readers. It would therefore be an 
injustice to those Libraries where nosuch arrangements exist to 
suppose that the claims of the children are neglected. 

With regard to the methodsof dealing with Juvenile Sections, 
the plan of renting a separate building for this purpose is un- 
doubtedly a good one, as it not only serves its purpose better, but 
relieves the pressure at the Central Library and secures an 
amount of quiet and order which would be otherwise impossible. 
This plan is now working in Nottingham, and is a great success. 
That adopted at Plymouth, Norwich, and Leeds is also an 
admirable arrangement, inasmuch as the teachers of the Board 
Schools have greater opportunities of wisely directing the reading 
of the young people under their charge. Where an arrange- 
ment can be made by the Library authorities with the School 
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Board for the carrying out of these sections, it should by all 
means be done, asit is far better than working sectional divisions 
at the Central Libraries. Mr. Wright, of Plymouth, in his last 
report, says, ‘‘ They (the Board School Libraries) have given 
entire satisfaction, and several of the schools have applied 
for and received additional grants of books.” The same plan 
has also been adopted at Norwich, where there are Libraries in 
38 elementary schools, all worked by the teachers, who last year 
issued 56,491 volumes to the scholars. The Juvenile Section is 
very strong in the Newcastle Library, and is one of which the 
people there feel somewhat proud. There is now a stock of 2,562 
volumes, and the issue of books last year amounted to 
46,309. It is worthy of note that the demand for books on 
Natural History, Travels and History, is increasing, while 
ordinary “‘ Children’s Books ” are in less request. In glancing 
over the latest returns we find that Leeds comes first in the 
number of volumes set aside for Juvenile Readers, there being 
24,134 volumes (a large number), and an issue of 207,183. 
Turnover (8). 

Plymouth comes next with 2,934 volumes and an issue of 
104,404. Turnover (35). The next among the large Libraries 
follow in order as far as I have been able to ascertain : Leicester 
3,429 volumes, issues 70,750. Newcastle 2,562 volumes, issues 
46,309. Belfast 1,920 volumes, issues 39,534. Birkenhead 
3,288 volumes, issues 31,153. Cheltenham 1,270 volumes, issues 
28,814. The rest follow in the table given at the end of this 
article. 

These results are so satisfactory that we may be justified in 
predicting that in a few years’ time there will be few Libraries 
of importance without a Juvenile Department working in con- 
nection with them. 

In conclusion, it should be understood that the object of this 
paper has not been to go very minutely into any of the subjects 
referred to, but rather to give a general description of these three 
developments of Library work. There are many other special 
features which might be discussed, such as Boys’ Reading Rooms, 
Subscription Departments, Travelling Libraries, and so on. 
Even Smoke Rooms in connection with Free Libraries are not 
unknown ; but these, and others like them, must be left for future 
consideration. 
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Name of Town. 


+ Volumes in Stock. 


Turnover. 








Aston 
Barrow ... 
Belfast 
Birkenhead 
Brentford 
Cambridge 
Cardiff 
Chelsea ... 
Cheltenham 
Chesterfield 
Clapham 
Darlington 
Dewsbury 
Ealing 
Gateshead 
Halifax . 
Handsworth 


Hull (Reckitt’s) ... 


Leeds 

Leicester . 
Loughborough . 
Newcastle 
Norwich 
Plymouth 
Reading ... 
Richmond 
Rochdale 
Smethwick 
Stafford 
Sunderland 
Tonbridge 
Tynemouth 
Walsall ... 
Wednesbury 
West Bromwich 
Yarmouth, Great 


429 
1,351 
1,920 
3,288 
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Counter for Boys 
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Note on “ Fines” for the Damage of Books.* 


OST Lending Libraries have a regulation somewhat to 
this effect: that each book on its return shall be ex- 
amined by the librarian, and, if it be found to have sus- 
tained any damage, the borrower shall be held accountable 
for the same. 

It may be at once admitted that there is a certain kind of 
damage to which this rule can be applied without hesitation 
—the kind, namely, where the effects of the damage are of so 
glaring a nature that they cannot fail to catch the eye of even 
the busiest librarian, and for which not even the most un- 
blushing of borrowers would venture to dispute his liability. 
The case, however, is altogether different in those instances 
—and they are, unfortunately, far the more frequent—in which 
the damage is of a less conspicuous, and of a more or less 
elusive, character. Such are the instances of tearing of leaves 
and plates, or their complete removal from the volumes, of 
stains from ink and other even more objectionable liquids, and 
of written marks and comments of a more or less offensive 
order. These, for the most part, are only to be detected by a 
very careful, deliberate, and in some cases, page-by-page ex- 
amination. Such an examination it is clearly impossible for 
the librarian to make on the return of each volume; and yet 
without it how can he fairly keep the balance of blame between 
successive borrowers, and, at the same time, conserve the 
interests and property of the library? Looked at in any way, 
the problem presents difficulties, which the librarian who would 
do justly finds a daily source of perplexity. As the result of 
my own experience, the solution which presents itself as at 
once reasonable and fair, is to throw the burden of detection 
of damage on the borrower. He is the one who alone is in 
a good position to discover blemishes of the kind in question, 
and it should be made to seem both his duty and his interest 
to take the earliest opportunity to direct the librarian’s atten- 





* Read at the Annual Meeting of the Library Association, Nottingham, 
September, 1891. 
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tion to whatever of that nature he comes across. If he fail 
to do this, there should then be a prima facie case against 
him as the offender. Of course, even though he does do so, 
it does not necessarily follow that he is innocent, for he may 
be a dishonest person, trying to cover up his own iniquity by 
imputing blame to another; or he may be an innocent sufferer 
for damage not done by himself, but done while the book 
was in his charge, by his messenger, or some member of 
his household. In any case, however, much, if not every- 
thing, has been gained in the cause of the detection of damage, 
and we are put in a fair way to fix the penalty on the right 
party. In concluding this brief note, I append a copy of a 
notice to borrowers, which is now inserted in the volumes of 
the Aberdeen Public Library, immediately before the text 
proper, and which embodies the principle now set forth. 


ABERDEEN Pustic LIBRARY. 


Borrowers are requested to note that it is both their duty 
and their interest to use Library Volumes with all possible 
care, and to protect them while in their keeping from any harm 
which would tend to lessen their value or pleasure to other 
Borrowers. Care is taken, as far as possible, by the Librarian 
to see that all Books are complete and in good order at the 
time of issue; but, for various reasons, many blemishes must 
needs escape notice. It is incumbent, therefore, on every 
Borrower to examine, as soon as possible, all Books intrusted 
to him, and if then or subsequently in reading he should 
discover any defect or damage, he should take the earliest 
opportunity to report the same atthe Library. Any Borrower 
who fails to do this is liable to be charged with the defect 
or damage, and to have his Ticket suspended. 

Borrowers who accidentally injure Books, or suffer them to 
be injured, should, on the return of the same to the Library, 
draw the Librarian’s attention to the injury, otherwise their 
Tickets will be suspended, and their conduct reported to the 
Library Committee. 

Borrowers who, by writing, tearing, or in any other way 
wilfully injure Books, or suffer them to be wilfully injured, 
will be regarded as unfit to use the Library, and be dealt 
with accordingly. 


By order, 
A. W. ROBERTSON, M.A., 
Librarian. 
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William II. 
Henry II. 
Richard I. 
do. 
Edward I. 
Henry IV. 


Edward IV. 


do. 
Elizabeth 

do. 

do. 
James I. 
Charles I. 
Cromwell 
Charles II. 

do. 


William III. 


do. 
Anne 
George I. 
George II. 

do. 

do. 
George III. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


Count Robert of Paris. 
The Betrothed. 

The Talisman. 

Ivanhoe. 

Castle Dangerous. 

The Fair Maid of Perth. 
Quentin Durward. 

Ann of Geierstein. 

The Monastery. 

The Abbot. 

Kenilworth. 

Fortunes of Nigel. 

A Legend of Montrose. 
Woodstock. 

Peveril of the Peak. 

Old Mortality. 

The Bride of Lammermoor. 
The Pirate. 

The Black Dwarf. 

Rob Roy. 

The Heart of Midlothian. 
Waverley. 

The Surgeon’s Daughter. 
Guy Mannering. 

Red Gauntlet. 

The Antiquary. 

St. Ronan’s Well. 
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Some of them are not historical novels. Some that are his- 
torical deal slightly or not at all with English history; Quentin 
Durward and Ann of Geierstein, for instance, are almost entirely 
continental. But taking them altogether, we may say that 
those who are well up in Scott, other things being equal, will 
pass an English history examination far more brilliantly than 
those who know nothing of him. The Waverley novels give 
the perspective of the different periods, and surround the events 
with their appropriate scenery. In presence of such excellence, 
if one might dare to criticize, we might whisper that the begin- 
ning of Waverley is heavy reading, especially for boys ; and that 
it is a long while before Peveril of the Peak becomes interesting. 
In Guy Mannering, the letters of Julia to her silly friend are a 
nuisance, as also the idea kept going in Rob Roy that Frank 
Osbaldistone is writing to his friend, Will Tresham. Ivanhoe 
should not have a sentence omitted. Kenilworth begins splendidly 
with a conversational scene at an inn. The Betrothed is a short 
story that takes a long time in the telling, and does not give 
the vivid impression of old times that Sir Walter’s other stories 
convey. Alice in Wonderland speaks on behalf of a very 
large class of readers when she asks, ‘* What is the use of a book 
without pictures or conversations?” At any rate she is right 
as to conversations. The conversations may not all be brilliant, 
but somehow, there is a hopeful element in them; the dead level 
of narrative or description frightens us if it extends over many 
pages. 

All peddling criticism aside, the Waverley novels are a price- 
less boon, and the education of the man, woman, or child who 
has not read them is incomplete. 


Joun Foster. 
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Mr. Fobn Plant, F.G.S. 


We are sorry to record that, after a life-long association with the Peel 
Park Museum and Library, Salford, in which he has held the office of 
Curator and Chief Librarian ever since its foundation in 1849, Mr. John 
Plant has, owing to advancing years, resigned his active connection 
with that institution. Mr. Plant was born in Leicester in 1819, is the 
son of Mr. R. F. Plant, a stationer of that town, and is the brother of 
three well known followers of scientific pursuits. In 1846 he was 
appointed Librarian of the Permanent Library of his native town, 
which post he held until 1849, in which year he was appointed Curator 
and Librarian of Peel Park. At the time of its opening the Peel Park 
Library, the first free library under the Ewart Act, was a comparatively 
small one, containing some 5,000 volumes, and we can form some idea 
of its expansion under Mr. Plant’s hands from the consideration that the 
Salford Free Library system now comprises a reference library of 51,000 
volumes and a lending library of 14,000 volumes, both situate in the 
large central institution in Peel Park, and also four branch libraries, each 
containing an average collection of 10,000 vols. As a big statistic, we 
may say that the gross number of books issued from all these libraries 
since their opening amount to more than nine millions, and in the same 
breath we may add that the entire number of visitors to the Peel Park 
Museum during Mr. Plant’s forty-two years of curatorship amounts to 
upwards of nineteen millions. As is well known, the Museum and Art 
Galleries have all along been the principal and popular feature in the 
large institution in Peel Park, and although Mr. Plant, when he went 
thither in 1849, was, by previous experience, well qualified for the work 
of librarian, he was still more so for that of developing the other depart- 
ments. His scientific and art studies began when he was a youth in 
Leicester, of the Museum of which town he was Curator from 1844 until 
1846. To trace his career in scientific matters would take more space 
than we have at command, but we should not omit to mention in 
particular his valuable explorations in connection with geology, and 
especially the fossil fishes of the Manchester coal measure. Mr. Plant 
is an old member of the London Geological Society, and the oldest 
member of the Manchester Geological Society. When we reflect upon 
the amount of attention which he has given from the first to the scientific 
portion of his duties, we are all the more surprised that he has been 
able to accomplish so much in connection with the libraries under his 
care. We understand that Mr. Plant, who in the future will reside 
principally in Anglesea, will still retain a real association with Peel 
Park Museum as Consulting Curator and Librarian. It is interesting 
to know that Mr. W. H. Bates, F.R.S., whose death was recently 
announced, and his companion explorer on the Amazon, Mr. Alfred 
Russel Wallace, were both old schoolfellows of Mr. Plant, and, singular 
to say, went straight from Mr. Plant’s wedding breakfast to embark 
for their South American expedition. 


Obituary. 


ROBERT MAJOR HOLBORN. 


By the death of Mr. Robert Major Holborn, of Highbury, London, 
on March 27, 1892, at the age of 67, the Library Association has lost one 
of the most enthusiastic of its later recruits. Though Mr. Holborn only 
joined the Association in 1888, he had previously shown his interest in 
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it by contributing largely to the exhibition held in connection with the 
Plymouth meeting. He will long be remembered by those who had the 
pleasure of enjoying his genial society as being not only a born 
humourist himself, but the cause of much humour in others. At the 
Reading meeting he distinguished himself by a mixture of liberality and 
pleasant eccentricity, which did much to make things pass off with 
success. Many will remember his retort on a clergyman when return- 
ing by the river from Dorchester to Reading. The reverend gentleman 
had been annoying every occupant of the launch within earshot by his 
continual complaints and loud-voiced & ression of certainty that he 
would lose a certain train to London. ow shall I get there,” said he, 
“if this boat is late?” “Oh! be an ‘an for once and take a jly,” 
replied Mr. Holborn, to the intense satisfaction of everybody who heard. 
Mr. Holborn’s great interest in the public library movement was shown 
in many practical forms, and it was largely due to his gift of £600 in 
money and books that Clerkenwell adopted the Acts. He also initiated 
both the unsuccessful attempts made in Islington to carry the Acts. 
His own library, consisting of nearly 6,000 volumes, is rich in choice 
specimens of binding, some of which were shown at the Nottingham 
meeting. He had travelled much, and was especially well-read in 
English poetry, and had such an admiration for “The Course of Time,” 
Pollock’s somewhat dolorous epic, that he made himself practically 
letter-perfect in it. His collection was formed largely under the 
guidance of Mr. H. W. Fincham, a well-known London member of the 
Association, and will probably be sold in London. The loss of Mr. 
Holborn to the Association will be regretted by all who had the pleasure 
of seeing and hearing him during the less intensely business-like 
intervals of the annual meetings. J. D. B. 


Ex-PRECEPTOR WILSON. 


We deeply regret to record the death of Ex-Preceptor Wilson of 

ae. Mr. Wilson was for many years Chairman of the Mitchell 

Library Committee, and in that capacity rendered the city of Glasgow 
splendid service. 

He was a member of the Town Council of Glasgow for over thirty 
years, and had filled most of the offices of honour in the gift of the 
Corporation. The office from which he derived his curious title was that 
of Preceptor (or Governor) of Hutcheson’s Hospital, an educational trust 
founded by two brothers Hutcheson in the 17th century. As a member 
of the first staff of the Mitchell the present writer will always remember 
the ex-Preceptor with affection. His burly bustling figure was a welcome 
sight in the Library. He had acheery smile and a pat on the back for 
even the youngest assistant, and his heart was with the work of the 
Library. In those early days the Mitchell needed a strong and energetic 

chairman, and it had one in Mr. Wilson. The thorough sincerity of his 
enthusiasm for its work gained it many supporters. The members of the 
L.A.U.K. who were pooh ae at the Glasgow meeting will not soon forget 
his kindly presence. He presided at the dinner in the Town Hall of Ay tr, 
and made one of his happiest efforts in proposing the toast of the Library 
Association. He was a keen admirer of Burns, and the “ Mitchell ” owes 
its splendid Burns and Scottish poetry collections to his unflagging 
enthusiasm. He always took a great interest in the Library Association, 
and was present at the Plymouth and Reading meetings. Mr. Barrett 
represented the Association at the funeral.—T.M. 
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THE LIBRARY CHRONICLE. 
Fottings. 


A Paris! A Paris! The Library world is astir at the news that 
next September will witness an invasion of the French capital by a brigade 
of the L.A.U.K. There will be no defence, for although the garrison have 
not thrown down their arms, they will open them to receive the invaders, 
and the only fusilade will be a warm fire of generous hospitalities. 


The letters we print on another page indicate very emphatically the 
cordial intentions of the authorities in Paris, and the unprecedented 
number of applications for tickets already received makes it abundantly 
clear that the Paris Meeting will prove to be one of the most successful 
ever held by the Association. 

The L.A.U.K. meetings differ in many ways from those held by our 
American cousins, but in none more markedly than in the small attend- 
ance of ladies. The Paris Meeting will however be distinguished by the 
large number of ladies who will testify their faith in the proved gallantry 
of our French hosts and their own profound interest in the Municipal 
Libraries of Paris. This keen interest in the intellectual machinery of the 
French capital is truly encouraging, and should for ever be an effective 
answer to those ribald scoffers who insinuate that to ladies Paris is 
synonymous with the Maison du Louvre, and that French art means the 
establishment of M. Worth. 

It may be interesting to our librarian readers to know that in the 
April number of the “ Magazine of Music” appears a very elaborate and 
complete list of musical works of all sorts, compiled by Mr. J. D. Brown, 
of Clerkenwell. This list gives particulars of edition, price, and pub- 
lishers of works on musical theory, sacred and secular vocal music, 


instrumental music, operas, oratorios, &c., chiefly in collected or book 
form. 


Dean Owen, in an article in the Welsh Review for February, says :— 
“ The desire and capacity for higher study is widely diffused among Welsh 
working men. The movement for shorter hours of labour will give the 
necessary leisure as time goes on. The establishment of local free 
libraries in villages as well as in towns is not a question of the remote 
future, as villagers now by reason of their votes have been discovered to 
be worthy of the competitive considerations of statesmen.” 


Mrs. T. H. Green has repeated her liberal donation of £100 to the 
funds of the Oxford University Extension system. Her gift will be used 
in supplementing the travelling libraries, the value of which is more fully 
recognised every year. In Oxfordshire, for example, the circulation of 
the libraries has caused representations to be made to the County Council 
in favour of a County lending library for students. In New York State, 
too, the plan of travelling libraries, adopted from the Oxford system, is 
reported to be working admirably, and we have no doubt that the inven- 
tive genius of Mr. Melvil Dewey, most resourceful of librarians, will add 
many attractive features to the scheme. 


9 
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A travelling library, however, is at best a fis-aller. No single box 
can meet the needs of a large audience wanting not only a number of 
different books, but, simultaneously, a great many copies of the same 
book. The design of the travelling library is to provoke desire for books, 
not to satisfy that desire. Satisfaction can only come—for the richer 
students by private purchase, for the poorer through a public library. But 
public libraries as yet exist in comparatively few towns and in hardly any 
villages. In most of the smaller centres therefore—and University 
Extension teaching will spread year by year into tinier places—the 
travelling library will for a long time have its obvious use. In the larger 
towns Extension teaching will probably be drawn into closer relations with 
the public library—to which indeed it ought to stand as the salesman 
stands towards the shop goods behind him—while in those cities where 
no public library exists, the very limitations of the travelling library will 
excite students, as recently at Gloucester, to renew their agitation for a 
permanent and public collection.—O2/ford University Extension Gazelle, 
May, 1892. 


Through the kindness of Dr. Garnett we have been placed in posses- 
sion of a number of our German contemporary, Das Archiv, a weekly 
journal of bibliography, which contains a very interesting account of a 
public library as far off as Tiflis, written by the present Director, Dr. G. 
Radde. The library, we are told, was founded in 1846, simultaneously 
with two newspapers in Russian and a Caucasian Kalendar. The first 
work deposited in it was the //7storta Armenensis of Moses Chorenensis, 
edited in Latin and Armenian by William and George Whiston, London, 
1646. In 1848 a library of nearly 7,0co volumes was purchased in bulk, 
a building was erected, in which room was found for the Government 
printers on the ground floor, and the librarian became a servant of the 
State, with a due allowance. In 1858, Field Marshal Prince Barjatinsky 
was Governor of the Caucasus, and under his direction the library began 
to specialise, attention being chiefly concentrated on books relating to the 
Caucasus, and secondarily to Persia and Turkey. In 1862 the library con- 
tained 5,290 works in 11,655 volumes, nearly fifteen hundred volumes fewer 
than ten years before, damp having worked most pitiable ravages in the 
interim. Probably, however, what had been lost in quantity was more 
than made up in quality, and in this year the first catalogue was issued— 
a work of more than a thousand pages. Eight years later the library was 
transferred to a handsome new building opposite the Governor's palace, 
and thenceforward its progress has been rapid. On January Ist, 1890, 
its contents had risen to 16,386 works in 30,268 volumes, its visitors 
averaged from twenty to twenty-five a day, and new rooms were urgently 
required. The record may not seem very brilliant, but Tiflis is not as 
Birmingham or Manchester, and a specialist’s library is seldom crowded. 
For ourselves, we note with pleasure that even in the far Caucasus, where 
the domains of the despotic Russian border on those of the unspeakable 
Turk, there also the library movement spreads and grows. 


There is a worthy “bailie” of Glasgow who objects to projects for the 
regeneration of the masses by means of free libraries. He recently 
presented his convictions to the electors of the Second Ward. “ Perties,” 
he remarked, “try to get up a movement to get thae libraries saddled on 
the people in the shape o’ taxes. If they are to be free, let them be free ! 
Are auld widows who have not enough to keep sowl and body thegither 
to be burdened wi’ taxes to accommodate a lot o’ men? And what are 
they? When I go up occasionally to the library I see a lot o’ men 
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sleeping owre the tap o’ pictur’ books, and when I come doon again they 
are still snoozing awa!” He held that the free library was a continual 
danger and temptation. The working man who went there “ micht fa’ in 
wi’ a cronie.” And there is no telling what might not happen then ! 


Customer: “ Have you a copy of Omar Khayyam?” 
Bookseller : “No, 1 am ‘out’ of the Khayyam, but I’ve got a very 
nice copy of his //éad I can sell you cheap” ! 


Fuvenile Reader (with his finger on the Catalogue): “Comic Alma- 
nack ?” 


Library Assistant; “That is out.” 
J.B. (running his finger down the page): “Comic Sections.” 


Record of Bibliograpby and Library Literature. 


Burlington Fine Arts Club Exhibition of Book-Bindings. [Illus- 
trated Catalogue.] London: Printed for the Burlington 


Fine Arts Club, 1891, 4to. pp. 132. With 113 plates. Sold 
only to Members. 


Historic Bindings in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, with repro- 
ductions of twenty-four of the finest bindings, fully described 
by W. Salt Brassington, F.S.A. London: Sampson Low, 
Marston & Co., 1891, 4to. pp. xliv. 64. Price £2 2s. 


Mémoires de la Société d’Emulation d’Abbeville, Tom, re : Les 
Reliures artistiques et armoriés de la Bibliothéque communale 
d’Abbeville. Par Alcuis Ledieu. Abbeville, 1891, 8vo. pp. 
113. With 15 plates. Price 18 francs. 


IIenri Béraldi. Estampes et livres, 1872-1892. Paris: Librairie 
L. Conquet, 1892, 4°. pp. 277. With 40 plates. Price 50 
francs. 


Henri Péne Du Bois. Four Private Libraries of New York. <A 
contribution to the history of Bibliophilism in America. 
First Series. Preface by Octave Uzanne. New York: 
Duprat & Co., 1892, 8vo. [London Agent: B. Quaritch], 
pp. 119. Price ros. 6d. 


We propose to notice these five books ina single review, because all 
five of them contain reproductions of specimens of book-binding, while 
the two which are only incidentally concerned with the art have other 
points in common which makes it desirable to glance at them together 
rather than separately. We take the least important of our five books 
first and find that among the 30,000 volumes swept into the Public Library 
at Abbeville by the French Revolution, and those subsequently added by 
private donors, there are a few possessed of fine or interesting bindings. 
Of some forty of these a description is given by M. Ledieu, prefaced bya 
brief account of the history of binding (based for the most part on M. Léon 
Gruel’s Manuel de lamateur des reliures), and illustrated by fifteen plates, 
some plain, others in colours, which, though not executed with the 
brilliancy usual in French work of the kind, yet give a very fair idea of 
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the covers they represent. A considerable proportion of the bindings. 
described are examples of stamped work, among the most interesting 
being an edition of the Epistles of Franciscus Philelphus (1508) bound by 
Denis Roce, with his motto (A l’aventure tout vient & point qui sait 
attendre) and monogram. The design itself is in four compartments, in 
which are severally represented, S. James, S. Barbe, S. Geneviéve and S. 
Nicholas. The chef-d’ceuvre of the library is probably the Quadragesimale 
of Robertus de Licio (1496) in a very sharply stamped binding containing, 
among other figures, a portrait of Charlemagne. The examples of later 
work present little or nothing which is out of the common. This, we are 
afraid, may also be said of the twenty-four historic bindings reproduced 
by Mr. Salt Brassington from books at the Bodleian. Many old friends 
are here seen once more :—books bound for Wotton (why does Mr. 
Brassington say that the British Museum possesses no book with Wotton’s 
arms when one has been exhibited for years ?), for the Earl of Leicester, 
for De Thou, &c., &c. Diane de Poitiers, she also, is not absent, being 
represented by a very charming Vitruvius (1547) in white leather, which, 
with the vellum Horae of Pigouchet (1498) gives some distinction to an 
otherwise dull collection. Mr. Brassington has done his best to add 
interest to his volume by prefixing a brief account of the Bodleian ‘and 
of book-binding in Oxford, as well as by his long notes on all the bindings 
reproduced. The introduction is a competent piece of work, though it is 
a little absurd to take the Clerk of Oxenford’s desiderated rather than 
existent library of “twenty bookés clad in blak or red” as the first 
notice of Oxford book-binding. Chaucer only remarks that the Clerk 
would rather have a book than a fiddle, and whether he possessed the 
twenty books and, if so, where they were bound, is not set down. How- 
ever, we are told that there was a Book-binders’ Bridge at Oxford, and 
it is therefore only reasonable to suppose that binding was extensively 
carried on there. In the brief notice of printing at the University we 
presume that the sentence “from the year 1479 [sic] till 1518 no 
printing appears to have been done in Oxford” contains a misprint. So 
too the inscription “ Arms of the Boleyn family” under a book with the 
falcon-badge borne by Anne Boleyn and Queen Elizabeth, is doubtless a 
mere slip, as the badge is correctly described in the text. The reproduc- 
tions are mostly very fairly well done, notably those of two pretty 
embroidered books at the end of the volume. All of them differ in one 
respect from the able work of Mr. Griggs for the Burlington Club in that 
they represent the actual condition of the book, with all its rubs and 
scratches. Under Mr. Griggs’ hands these disappear, and we see the 
book restored to its first, sometimes rather garish, freshness. This isnot 
an unmixed blessing, especially as with the signs of use we lose also all 
mark of the texture of the leather, so that very often these reproductions 
appear rather as coloured designs for bindings than as real book-covers. 
They are very beautiful, for all that, and some of the Oriental books 
and again the English inlaid bindings are quite triumphantly well-done. 
Of the catalogue itself, the work of Mr. Fletcher of the British Museum, 
and Mr. Weale of South Kensington, and the introductions by Mr. Gordon 
Duff and Miss Prideaux, we have already spoken in noticing the Exhibi- 
tion last year. The hope which we then expressed that so masterly a 
piece of work might be given a permanent form has certainly been fulfilled 
in amanner to surpass all expectation. Illustrated with one hundred and 
thirteen plates, some of which contain more than one binding, the 
catalogue now forms a very epitome and museum of the art, and leaves 
little fresh to be written from a purely historical stand-point. Here are 
blind bindings some with small stamps, others with panels ; here are early 
Venetian bindings ; Groliers, Maiolis, Canevaris, De Thou’s, specimens of 
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the work of the Eves and Le Gascon, examples of our English work of 
the 17th and 18th centuries—everything in fact which is necessary to 
illustrate the history of leather-binding from the twelfth century to the 
end of theeighteenth. Satiety comes upon us : we feel that we have seen 
all that we want to see, and we hope that for a little while historic 
bindings will now be suffered to rest in peace, undisturbed by the 
photographer. Here we are gradually arriving at the standpoint of the 
two writers last on our list. M. Péne Du Bois, it is true, devotes a chapter 
to the historic book-covers in the library of Mr. Avery, and does not fail 
to reproduce the inevitable Grolier. Nevertheless he concerns himself 
chiefly with the bindings of to-day and to-morrow, and makes some 
admirable remarks on them. M. Henri Béraldi goes even further. The 
best historic book-covers, he says, are all in Museums (the Burlington 
Exhibition hardly squares with this assertion) and it is only the “ bibliophile 
de la vieille roche” who scorns all bindings save those “du seiziéme.” 
Let us set ourselves to create the historic book-covers of the future. Thus 
he admits into his library a few Deromes, but it is Marius Michel and 
Cuzin whose work is chiefly reproduced in his illustrations. Now excel- 
lent as all this is in principle, the result, as exemplified in M. Béraldi’s 
catalogue, is hardly satisfactory. For Cuzin and Marius Michel, wonderful 
workmen though they be, have produced sadly few original designs which 
escape alike insignificance and vulgarity. (If it be too bold to say this, 
let this reviewer and not his editor be blamed.) Cuzin is good when he 
is directly imitating eighteenth century work, but he has no originality. 
Marius Michel, on the other hand, is bold enough—witness his quite 
hateful binding to Les Affiches illustrés—but it is only now and again (as 
in the cover and doubleur to M. Béraldi’s Manon Lescaut) that he is 
successful. Mr. Cobden Sanderson’s binding of Aucassin et Nicollete 
(reproduced by M. Péne Du Bois) seems to us to come nearer to the 
combination of originality and grace than the work of either of his 
French compeers favoured by M. Béraldi. 

Pass we at last from bindings and their reproductions and let us look 
for a few minutes at M. Béraldi’s library. There are only 400 works in it, 
comprised in about a thousand volumes, and the collection is all the more 
gracious. Illustrated books of the last and the present centuries are M. 
Béraldi’s favourites, and beginning with Les Amours de Daphnis et 
Chloe of 1718, he has contrived to bring together all the most desirable of 
the /ivres d vignettes which have lately been the chief objects of the 
desires of French collectors. Ofcourse the edition of the Contes de La 
Fontaine brought out by the Fermiers-Généraux in 1762 is present in M. 
Béraldi’s library—Madame de Pompadour’s copy, bound by Derome! 
Here, too, are the Chansons de La Borde (1773), with the plates of 
Moreau, Le Bouteux, &c., and a trial proof of the suppressed etching of 
Marie Antoinette. Hereagain is the Anacreon of thesame year, of which M. 
Béraldi made up two complete copies out of odd purchases, and made the 
one he sold pay the best part of the price of the one he kept. Here too 
is the ever famous manuscript of La Fontaine’s Contes, with the designs 
made by Fragonard about 1780. ‘This, like many other of M. Béraldi’s 
treasures, once belonged to his friend Eugéne Paillet, who sacrificed for it 
books from his library to the value of 25,000 francs and then recouped 
himself and gathered 5,000 francs to the good by allowing the illustrations 
to be reproduced. In fine here is everything which the lover of the 
vignettists could desire, embellished with those illustrations 4 la Cuzin 
which we do not love, and also with delightful notes by M. Béraldi himself 
which are full of piquancy and good sense. 

By the side of M. Béraldi the lights of M. Henri Péne Du Bois burn a 
little dim. When the Parisian talks of “les amateurs de 1875” the New 
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Yorker babbles of “the art of the decade,” and the effort “to go one better” 
is distressing. But M. Du Bois describes his four libraries very amusingly, 
and writes with competent knowledge of such diverse subjects as the works 
of the French Romanticists, Historical Book-covers, Elzevirs, Livres & 
Vignettes, &c. Some of his aphorisms are as good as M. Béraldi’s notes. 
Here are a few of them ; the first of collectors who buy according to the 
Manuals :— 
“ Of course a book-lover has money ; Balzac takes care to provide his 
heroes with well-filled purses in order that they shall not be annoyed 
by absurd difficulties; but he never lets them acquire heroism by 
purchase. A fortune may be a positive force against the formation 
of a library.” 

It is sometimes said that a French book in an English binding is a 
monstrosity. Very likely it is, but not of necessity ; and the epigram “a 
book should be bound well, not geographically ” disposes of all objections. 
Here too is advice to which it were good if American “ bibliomaniacs” 
(we quote Mr. Tredwell) had listened: — 

“ Never extend. Of one hundred books extended by the insertion of 
prints which were not made for them, ninety-nine are ruined; the 
hundredeth book is no longer a book, it isa Museum.” With which 
warning to Grangerites this too lengthy gossip shall come to a close. 


A Monograph on Privately Illustrated Books: a plea for biblio- 
mania. By Daniell M. Tredwell. Lincoln Road, Flatbush, 
Long Island, privately printed, 1892. 8vo, pp. 502. 


It is not easy to find anything to say in praise of this elaborate 
monograph. Mr. Tredwell belongs to that rather numerous class of 
writers about books, whose zeal 1s not according to knowledge, and 
who regard a taste for bibliography at second-hand as synonymous. 
with a love of literature. Mr. Tredwell writes of Petronius Arbiter as 
“Petronius and Arbiter” (p. 19), quotes Scott’s Anfiguary almost ver- 
batim without troubling his readers with inverted commas, and with 
a foot-note which helps to suggest that the text is original (pp. 19, 20); 
writes of Les Fats et Prouesses du Chevalier Jason as bound (instead 
of written) by Raoul Lefevre (p. 45); and shows his acquaintance with 
Greek by sanctioning, not merely a wrong, but an impossible accent, 
and with Latin by spoiling a pretty verse of Mr. Lang’s by reading 
qgueis instead of guies. He records—for Mr. Tredwell is nothing if 
not ingenuous—how he began his career as a Grangerite by breaking 
up a good book to illustrate a worse one, and how he suffered reproof 
at the hand of his binder for confusing Sam Johnson of Cheshire, a 
dramatist, with the great Doctor, who was four years his junior. This 
last eccentricity we should not have mentioned, so prettily does Mr. 
Tredwell tell the tale against himself, were it not for the evidence which 
his narration incidentally affords, that it is by no means necessary for a 
Grangerite even to read the books he illustrates. ‘“ Relying entirely 
upon the Index of the Book,’ he writes, “and being ignorant of this 
Cheshire Sam, I had inserted the portrait of our Sam Johnson [why 
our ?| the lexicographer of Lichfield, born in 1709.” Thus is the secret 
and charm of Grangerism disclosed. For you may “ extend,” glorious 
thought, one poor volume to twenty, and, so be that it have an index, 
you yourself need not read twenty pages. Thus too is it explained 
why the worst, not the best, books are so often chosen by the Gran- 
gerite for his operations. Given an index, worst and best are all one. 
For the rest, after his little preliminary dissertation Mr. Tredwell ex- 
patiates in a fashion, as he remarks, a little cata/oguey, how this and 
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that American magnate has swollen this and that poor book to so many 
times its original size, and how, in Mr. Tredwell’s judgment, the result 
of the extension is worth so many hundred or thousand dollars, and 
could not be imitated under so many hundred more. We can take 
no pleasure in these enumerations, and own to a great joy at the in- 
formation that these éb/ia adiblia, when brought under the hammer, 
usually fetch but a small proportion of their cost of production. Not 
that the practice of privately illustrating books is, in itself, necessarily 
and always, bad. If the text retain its supremacy and the book its 
form, skilfully chosen illustrations may often supplement a publisher’s 
illiberality. ‘The rich French collectors, who sometimes persuade artists 
of repute to enrich a treasured volume with three or four dainty water- 
colours or etchings certainly commit no crime ; and amateurs of slenderer 
purse may be permitted to follow them modestly so far as their means 
allow. But to turn a book into a portfolio, rather into half-a-dozen 
portfolios, and to alter the size by inlaying—this is indeed a miserable 
occupation, which no lover of literature would ever permit himself. 


Library Hotes and Hews. 


The Editor earnestly requests that librarians and others will send to 
him early and accurate information as to all local Library doings. The 
briefest record of facts and dates is all that is required. 

In course of time “ Library Notes and News” will become of the 
utmost value to the historian of the Public Library movement, and it is 
therefore of the highest importance that every paragraph should be 
vouched for by local knowledge. Brief written paragraphs are better 
than newspaper cuttings. 








Ayr.—Mr. Phillips, librarian of the old library, has been appointed 
librarian of the Carnegie Public Library, at a salary of £90 per annum, 
with an allowance of 430 for cleaning. 


BINGLEY.—On April 2 the new Free Library was opened. It has 
been established by the liberality of Mr. Alfred Sharp, whose portrait was 
unveiled at the opening ceremony. 


BIRMINGHAM.—At the meeting of the Free Libraries Committee on 
May 2, the question of “ blacking out” arose, and after a somewhat pro- 
tracted discussion it was resolved to take no action in the matter at 
present. The committee, however, resolved to adopt in the Branch Free 
Libraries the system which has been in force at the Central Free Library 
for some time, of cutting out the portions of newspapers containing 
advertisements of situations vacant, situations wanted, and other require- 
ments, and placing them on separate boards for more easy reference by 
persons particularly interested. 


EASTBOURNE—The East Sussex County Council having paid over to 
the Town Council of Eastbourne (which is a non-county borough) a 
proportion of the Customs and Excise grant for technical instruction 
during the year ending 25th March, 1892, based on rateable value, the 
Town Council organised a series of twelveclasses during the winter months. 
Over 800 students entered their names, and the bulk of them have 
continued in regular attendance. Examinations have been held in 
connection with the Science and Art Department, and the Committee has 
awarded prizes for distribution in each class. In addition to the classes 
there have been a series of fortnightly free lectures (illustrated with lime- 
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light views) on astronomy, botany, photography, plumbing, and other 
subjects. The Town Hall has been used for the lectures and is capable 
of holding about 800 persons ; in most cases the room has been nearly 
filled. The classes have been held in the Committee Rooms of the Town 
Hall and the Technical Instruction Committee feel that the time has 
come for the erection of a permanent building. They have accordingly 
recommended the Council to prepare a scheme for a Free Library and 
Museum, Technical Institute, School of Art, and Gymnasium, and that 
Committee has had draft plans prepared and will shortly bring up its 
recommendations for approval. 


JEDBURGH, SCOTLAND.—A movement in favour of the adoption of 
the Libraries Acts has been in progress here for some time, and has now 
come to a practical stage through the offer of the Public Reading-room 
directors to hand over their property to the town. In addition Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie has, with his usual generosity, promised to give the 
last £250 of the sum required to initiate the library. It is there- 
fore likely that matters will soon be brought to a satisfactory conclusion, 
and that Jedburgh will be on an equal footing in this respect with the 
other Border towns of Selkirk, Hawick and Galashiels. 


LINCOLN.—Cathedral Library. Mr. Pearson’s scheme for removing 
this building, erected by Sir Christopher Wren, and re-erecting it on 
another site, has caused a great deal of discussion and a protest from the 
Society of Antiquaries. 


LONDON, BERMONDSEY.—The Free Library Commissioners have 
decided to open the news-room and reference department of the library 
from the first Sunday in October next to the last Sunday in March, 1893, 
from 3 p.m. until 9 p.m. 


LONDON, KENSINGTON.—On April 30, at the West London Police 
Court, a middle-aged man named Joseph Massey Jones, who was 
described as a servant, was charged with stealing a penny local paper, 
the property of the Kensington Commissioners of Public Libraries. Mr. 
Curtis-Bennett said public libraries must be protected from such depreda- 
tions, and committed the prisoner for twenty-one days with hard labour. 


LONDON, LEWISHAM.—The result of the poll on the question whether 
the limitation of the Public Library rate to one halfpenny in the £ should 
be removed was declared at the end of April. The figures are: against, 
2878 ; for, 1872. Majority against, 1006. 


LONDON, PENGE.—The Penge Public Library Commissioners have 
completed the arrangements for the opening of a library in Station-road, 
Anerley. This is merely a temporary arrangement, pending the deci- 
sion of the Commissioners with reference to the question of the site for 
the permanent building. 

Mr. William Bridle, Sub-Librarian at the Battersea Public Library, 
was appointed on May 11th Librarian of the Penge Public Library. 
He has been four years at Battersea, and was previously Assistant in the 
Cardiff Library for nine years. 


MANCHESTER.—The Free Library in Dickenson-road, Rusholme, was 
formally opened on April 30, by Sir Henry Roscoe, M.P. The Public Hall 
and rooms connected with it have been handed over to the Corporation, 
and the Free Libraries Committee have now prepared them for their new 
purposes. 
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MANCHESTER.—Royal Exchange Library. On April 28, the Annual 
Meeting of the shareholders was held. Attention was drawn to the fact 
that it was the centenary meeting of the Library. A suggestion was 
made that this Library should amalgamate with the Portico Library. 


West HAM.—Mr. W. H. Bagguley, formerly of Wandsworth and 
Wimbledon Public Libraries, has been appointed sub-librarian. J. V. Leslie 
has been sentenced to two months’ imprisonment for having obtained the 
position of assistant librarian in the West Ham Public Library by means 
of three false testimonials. 


Abstracts of Public Library Reports. 
N.B.—(For Tabular Abstract of Statistics see page 136.) 


ALLOA: Librarian, W. SIMPSON.— Extension of hours of issue has 
been accompanied with good results. The opening of the building on 
public holidays meets the wants of a considerable number of people. 
In the Billiard Room the attendance has been good, 4,481 games have 
been played, the receipts amounting to £56, nearly one-third of the 
amount the rate realises. ‘Twenty-five per cent. of the works are not in 
one volume editions. 


BELFAST : Librarian, GEORGE H. EL.Liorr.—Slight decrease in issues 
in Lending Library and Juvenile Department, “accounted forby the use the 
public have made of the Reference Library during this—the first year of its 
existence.” A decrease in the visits recorded to the News Room “as- 
signed to the charge for the use of the Lavatory (!) also, to the attrac- 
tions of the Art Gallery and Museum.” Rev. Canon Grainger, D.D., has 
presented his Library of about 3,000 vols. Of the 1,823 female readers, 
3 of them are over 71 years of age, and 1,084 have “No Occupation.” 
Not one of the tor vols. of Prose Fiction in the Reference Library has 
been issued ; the greatest run is on Arts (of Fine Arts), Sciences, and 
Natural History. No financial statement given. 


BRIERLEY HILL: Librarian, JOSEPH H. DUDLEY.—During the last 
nine years the Library has increased from 1,053 to 1,881 volumes. ‘The 
Committee report an unexpended balance of /5 from the rate of £119. 
Two-fifths of the rate is returned to the Local Board for “ Rent, Gas, 
Firing, &c.,” whilst only £17 19s. 3d. is allotted to “ Salary and sundries.” 
Since the adoption of the Acts in 1875 or 1876 (authorities differ) there 
have been 1,370 borrowers, of which 1,070 are still in force. No state- 
ment of issues given. 


CHELTENHAM : Librarian, WILLIAM JONES.—Decrease in issues ac- 
counted for “by the renewal of all Borrowers’ Cards from the Ist of last 
year,” and to the “exceptionally severe weather experienced during last 
winter.” 1,300 vols. have been bound or re-cased at a cost of £73 8s. 4d. 
A special appeal made for works relating to Cheltenham. The County 
Council Grant has been spent on Technical Books, which are being well 
used. Non-resident subscriptions amount to £7. No financial statement 
given. 


CLITHEROE: Librarian, JAMES ROBINSON.—The Committee would be 
glad if the borrowers would exercise more care in the use of the books. 
New book-cases and additional lights have been provided. 
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Dery: Librarian, W. CROWTHER.—Last instalment of loan paid. 
Librarian’s salary raised from £200 to £240. University of Cambridge 
lent some of the more valuable books used as text-books for the 
courses of University Extension Lectures. It is hoped at an early period 
to light the building with the electric light. The Committee report that 
they will “ then be able to devote much of the money now spent on clean- 
ing and book-binding to other objects of the institution.” ‘The continued 
liberality of Mr. Felix Joseph’s gifts to the Art Gallery calls for a special 
reference. 


DONCASTER : Librarian, W. E. WILLIAMS.—In November, a com- 
plete catalogue of the Lending Library issued. Special efforts made to 
secure every work relating to Doncaster and the neighbourhood. Sub- 
scriptions from outside borrowers amount to £21. Balance in hand at 
beginning of year of £40, increased to £67 at end of year. 


EXETER: Librarian, T. LLoyD JONES.—The electric light has been 
introduced into the Library, the cost of installation being defrayed by sub- 
scription. The Bazaar and Fancy Fair realised £1,000 after payment of 
expenses. Issue of fiction very small as compared with other libraries. 
The decrease accounted for “ by many of the books being old, and re- 
peatedly read, and by the Library having been open thirteen days less 
than in the preceding year.” 


FOLKESTONE : Librarian, SruaRT G. HILLs.—Library closed for 
three months for re-organisation and re-cataloguing. New edition of 
catalogue issued. The voluntary rate realised £139. 


HARROGATE : Librarian, C. FREDERIC HARRISON.—Supplementary 
catalogue issued. Complaints—“ we can hardly ever get a book we 
want”—have subsided, as the Committee have purchased 529 vols. No 
financial statement rendered. 


HEREFORD: Librarian, J. COCKCROFT.—New catalogue of lending 
department issued. Several minor improvements made in the Reading 
Room. The stock of books is not classified ; but one is curious to know 
how many vols. are allotted to “ Dictionaries, Encyclopzdias, &c.” (with 
an issue of 2,115). The “ &c.” is doubtless comprehensive, though there 
is a heading “ Miscellaneous Literature” (with an issue of 3,856). 


HINDLEY ; Librarian, JOHN SMITH.—The decrease attributed to im- 
proved state of trade. The receipts for games in the Billiard Room 
amount to £49. List of works given by the Wigan Free Library Com- 
mittee fills three pages. No financial statement given. 


IPSWICH : Librarian, WILLIAM FENTON.—This forms part of “ three 
separate reports—on the Museum, Schools of Science and Art, and the 
Free Library. Accommodation for readers has been much improved by 
additional windows, chairs, and reading-desks.” No information given 
about the Reference Department, except that two catalogues were sold for 
1s. On page 4 the issues for the year are so spread out under months as 
to fill the (folio) page ; it would bea better plan to arrange them in a 
= as in other library reports. The special Book Fund realised 

66. 

KIDDERMINSTER: Librarian, ALFRED PENNY.—Everything appears 
to be progressing satisfactorily. At the end of the year, £250 was placed 
on deposit. 

LEEK: Librarian, A. S. McLEop (now KINETON PARKES).—Book 
Club formed in connection with the library. Experiment of Sunday 
opening tried from December 28th till May, hours open 2 to 5.30 p.m. and 
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7.30 to 9.30 p.m. The late Mr. Nicholson’s representatives have supple- 
mented the rate by a donation of £183. The latter half of the programme 
of the Nicholson Institute, Leek, is devoted to the Free Library. Pages 
24-31 are filled with a useful catalogue of Books on Art, Science and 
Technology. 


LOUGHBOROUGH : Librarian, ZEBEDEE MoON.—The Committee do 
not issue a full report, but circulate a “ Return of Issues,” which includes 
a balance sheet. 


MANCHESTER: Librarian, CHARLES WILLIAM SuTToN.—Diminu- 
tion in issues partially explained by the closing, for re-decoration, of the 
Reference Library, and one of the Branches during one month. New 
catalogues for Deansgate and Chorlton branches have been printed. The 
Trustees of the Longsight Mechanics’ Institution and the Rusholme 
Public Hall have transferred their properties to the Corporation, and 
these institutions will shortly be opened as Branch Libraries and 
Reading Rooms. The Corporation have acquired Parliamentary power 
to increase the rate from one penny to two pence in the pound. An 
Appendix of eight pages gives an interesting account of the opening of 
the Newton Heath Branch Free Library. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE: Librarian, W. J. HAGGERSTON.—A short 
summary of the results accomplished in the first ten years, ending on 
1oth September, 1890. Decrease in issue attributed to “ the very marked 
change for the better in the condition of the employment of the industrial 
classes of the district.” “ The Gibsone Conches ”—a collection of 7,260 
full-sized original water-colour drawings of shells, by the late Sir George 
Gibsone [Bart.,] have been presented to the Reference Library. The 
catalogue of the Thomlinson Library, 4,393 vols., isin progress. Additions 
have been made to the “ Riddell ” and “ Walter Scott” Libraries, also to 
the collection of locally printed books. The electric light installation 
is awaiting the consent of H. M. Treasury to the necessary loan. 


RuNCcORN : Librarian, J. D. JONES.—Library open for issue of books 
on Tuesdays and Thursdays, from 7 to 9.30 p.m., and on Saturdays from 
2 to 4, and from 6 to 9.30. Issues smaller than last year. 


SMETHWICK : Librarian, JOSEPH BAILEY.—Regret expressed at death 
of Mr. Charles Carr, a member of the Committee for several years. 
1,000 copies of catalogue of Juvenile Books printed for £4 16s.4d. Property 
has been purchased for a new Branch Reading Room at the Six Ways. 
The analysis of the Occupations of Borrowers in Library Reports often 
reveals the names of trades practically unknown except in certain localities, 
¢.g., in this report occurs “ Oliver men.”* 


SOUTH SHIELDs: Librarian, THoMAS PyKe.—The Committee show, 
in forcible terms, the need of enlarging the space allotted to library 
purposes, owing to the larger number of readers, the increased stock and 
issue of books, a greater attendance at the News Room; also the growing 


population of the town. Two new book-cases and another indicator 
add 


STOCKPORT : Librarian, J. D. BUCKLAND.—The ventilation of the 
Library Building has been improved to the satisfaction of the Committee. 
A steady, though slow advance in the circulation of the higher class litera- 
ture, whilst that of fiction shows a falling off. 





* Mr. Bailey informs us that ** Oliver men” are the men who work the * tilt- 
hammer” invented by a Mr. Oliver.—Ep. 
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SWANSEA: Librarian, S. E. THOMPSON.—The Report states that the 
‘“* Committee in its recent reports have made many suggestions which still 
remain, not only unacted on, but unconsidered.” £100 spent in new 
books, with the result that the number of readers has been substantially 
increased ; but under the head of books on page 25, only the sum of 
£7 8s. 3d. appears. The adverse balance of 4988 reduced to £512. 


WEsT BROMWICH : Librarian, D. DICKINSON.—The papers are “ fre- 
quently monopolised by large numbers of the betting fraternity.” “The 
Committee regret the existence of the nuisance, but feel they have no 
jurisdiction in the matter.” A list of magazines wanted to complete im- 
perfect sets given. Two theological works—Matthew Henry's Co- 
mentary on St. Fokn, and Treasury of Bible Knowledge have been 
mutilated. The Committee ask the pertinent question, “Is it necessary 
to add that these thefts have been committed by biblical students?” An 
extension of the Library is urgently needed. 


Letters to the Editor. 
COMPARATIVE STATISTICS. 


I have little desire to enter into a controversy about the ethical prin- 
ciples which should regulate the use of librarian’s published statistics ; 
more especially when there appears every probability that such a contro- 
versy would be carried on by one set of disputants under a sense of 
injured amour propre. 1 have always understood that one important 
purpose of publishing érustworthy statistics is to make them available for 
comparison. Seemingly some public librarians are of a very different 
opinion, and they may be right br anything I know. 

Halifax. J. WHITELEY. 


SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARIES, 


I should be glad if you could, through THE LIBRARY, obtain a list of 
public libraries in connection with which subscription departments have 
been established. T. A. 

[We shall be glad to publish a list of these, if readers will kindly sup- 
ply the material.—Epitror.] 


CATALOGUE CRITICISM. 

S1rR,—Will you kindly allow me space fora reply to the “ critical” 
notes on the Bermondsey Library Catalogues. 

The Catalogues were compiled in considerably less time than I have 
ever before occupied in a similar work. They were in fact made against 
time, and consequently copies were not sent out for review either to THE 
LIBRARY or to any one else. I ask your readers is it just or right to 
criticise a man’s work under these circumstances ? 

Your reviewer pronounces adverse judgment upon matters which are 
open questions, but upon which his mind, at least, 1s fully made up. 

It does not appear to have dawned upon your reviewer that the many 
subject headings are intentional; such as Natural History, Zoology, 
Animals, &c. 1 would have putin many more similar subject headings 
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had I but the time. It is my custom to catalogue books under headings 
where my readers are likely to look for them. The Catalogues are intended 
to be easy guides for real live readers. 

I think in fairness your “critical” notices of catalogues should be 
signed. They may be written by some one whose knowledge and 
professional ability entitle his opinion to respect, or it may be that the 
name of the writer would not carry weight with his colleagues. 

JOHN FROWDE. 
Bermondsey. 


[We have again read the review which Mr. Frowde complains of, and 
confess ourselves unable to understand his vexation. The reviewer 
not only speaks favourably of the catalogues under notice, but goes out 
of his way to give praise to Mr. Frowde’s past work at Barrow. He 
takes for granted that haste, and haste only, is to blame for the defects 
in the Bermondsey Catalogues, and in this Mr. Frowde justifies him by 
admitting that they were made “against time.” The pernicious habit 
of rushing out catalogues is a growing evil that should be checked, and 
is rarely the fault of the Librarian. The case in point proves that even 
a Cataloguer of tried capacity does himself injustice under such cir- 
cumstances, and in the irony of fate it may happen that his bad 
catalogue will remain to condemn him when the circumstances have 
been forgotten and his good work has disappeared. Surely the American 
plan of “ rough hand lists” is sufficient for the needs of a newly opened 
library—they serve their purpose and enable the librarian to set about 
his real catalogue with at least one essential condition to success— 
plenty of time.—£difor.] 


LEGALITY OF CHARGING FOR TICKETS. 


In looking through the recent reports of some Free Libraries I notice 
that it is usual to charge for application forms at Lambeth, and for 
borrowers’ tickets at Sunderland and elsewhere. 

As books cannot be borrowed from these Libraries without an applica 
tion form and a borrower’s ticket being first obtained, to charge for the 
form or for the ticket seems very much like charging for the use of the 
Libraries. Is such a charge legal? Should not our Free Libraries be 
absolutely free ? 

ASSISTANT. 
Birmingham, May, 1892. 


Library Association of the United tingdom. 


The April Monthly Meeting was held at 20, Hanover Square, on the 
ith. Mr. Joseph Gilburt in the Chair. 


A VALUABLE GIFT. 


Mr. MacAlister announced that he had received from the American 
Bureau of Education a gift of 236 copies of Cutter’s Cataloguing Rules for 
distribution among the members of the Association ; also a gift from 
Mr. Melvil Dewey of 100 copies of Bulletin No. 1 of the New York 
State Library School. This Bulletin contains a complete account of the 
Library School, with a detailed description of its working and specimens 
of the examination papers and syllabuses. 
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Very hearty votes of thanks were unanimously accorded for these 
generous gifts. The remainder of the time was occupied in discussing 
the business of the Association. 

Note.—Any member of the Library Association can have one copy of 
each of the above gifts, either on personal application at 20, Hanover 
Square, or on sending an addressed wrapper to the Hon. Secretaries. 
If no reply is received it must be understood that the supply is exhausted. 

THE ANNUAL MEETING, 1892. 

Members have already been informed by circular that the next Annual 
Meeting will be held in Paris early in September. The exact dates have 
not yet been fixed, but they wiil probably fall between the 5th and 12th. 
Although this Annual Meeting, unlike those hitherto held, is not the result 
of a direct invitation, a most cordial reception is already assured, for not 
only the representatives of library interests, but the French Government 
as represented by the Minister of Public Instruction, and the Prefect of 
the Seine offer us a hearty welcome, and promise to do all in their power 
to make the occasion both useful and pleasant. We print below some of 
the letters that have been received. 

The Prefect of the Seine has sent us a few copiesof an interesting Report 
in order to provide us in advance with clear and accurate information 
about the system of municipal libraries of Paris, a close study of which will 
be one of the chief objects of our visit. We hope to publish a translation 
of this Report (by permission of the Prefect) in our next issue. 

Already about 200 members have given notice of their intention to 
attend the Paris Meeting, and we would remind members that early 
intimation greatly facilitates the work of the organizers, and so conduces 
to the comfort and convenience of all concerned. 

As already stated in the circular issued to members, a contract has 
been arranged by which the cost of the return trip, including all travel- 
ling expenses, hotel accommodation and English breakfast for a week, will 
not exceed £5. 
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LETTERS OF WELCOME FROM PARIS. 
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MINISTERE DE L’INSTRUCTION PUBLIQUE ET DES BEAUX-ARTS. 
PARIS, LE 27 FEVRIER, 1892. 

MONSIEUR,—Vous m’ avez fait ’honneur de m’ annoncer que les 
Membres de la “ Library Association of the United Kingdom” avaient 
décidé de tenir leur congrés annuel i Paris vers le mois d’ aott ou de 
septembre, afin de pouvoir étudier sur place de syst¢me d’ organisation 
de la Bibliothéque nationale et des différentes Bibliothéques municipales. 

Je m’empresse de vous donner I assurance que I accueil le plus 
sympathique et le plus empress¢ vous est dés & présent réservé & vous et 
a vos collégues. 

Mr. ? Administrateur Général de la Biblioth¢que nationale et Mr. 
le Préfet de la Seine, avec lesquels je me suis concerté, sont tout disposés 
a prendre, chacun en ce qui le concerne, des mesures qui répondront 
pleinement a votre attente. 

Je suis personnellement heureux de profiter de l’occasion pour 
témoigner de I intérét tout particulier que je porte & une association qui 
se recommande d’ une fagon exceptionnelle par ses remarquables travaux 
et dont je vous serai trés reconnaissant de vouloir bien me communiquer 
les Réglements. 

Veuillez agréer, Monsieur, ? assurance de ma consideération la plus 
distinguée. 

Le Ministre del’Instruction Publique 
et des Beaux-Arts. 
Monsieur Mac Alister. LEON BOURGEOIS. 
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Le 29 MARS, 1892. 

MONSIEUR,—En réponse & la lettre que vous avez bien voulu 
m’ adresser le 12 Mars courant, je m’ empresse de vous annoncer que je 
mettrai volontiers une salle de réunion a la disposition du Congrés qui 
doit avoir lieu a Paris, en aoit ou septembre. 

Il ne me sera possible, toutefois, de désigner cette salle que lorsque 
vous m/aurez indigué, approximativement du moins, le nombre des 
Membres de la “Library Association of the United Kingdom’ qui 
doivent prendre part au Congrés. 

Je vous serai obligé, en conséquence, de vouloir bien me fournir cc 
renscignement. 

Agréez, Monsicur, I’ assurance de ma considération la plus distingu¢e. 


Le Ministre de I’Instruction Publique 
et des Beaux-Arts. 
Pour le Ministre et par autorisation : 


Le Directeur du Secrétariat et de la Comptabilité. 
Monsieur Mac Alister. CHARMES. 


LE 7 AVRIL, 1892. 

MONSIEUR,—Mr. le Préfet de la Seine vient de me renouvcier 
P assurance que son administration réservait I’ accueil le plus empressé 
aux Membres de votre Association qui se réuniront en Congrés, a Paris, 
vers les mois d’ aoiit ou septembre. 

Je suis heureux dé vous en faire part. 

Afin de permettre 2 MM. vos Collégues d’ étudier, & l'avance, le 
fonctionnement du service des Bibliothéques municipales de Paris, Mr. 
le Préfet me prie de vous transmettre trois exemplaires de la notice ci 
jointe, qui a été imprimée 4 I occasion de Exposition de Moscou. 

Agreez, Monsieur, I assurance de ma consideration la plus distinguée. 


Le Ministre de I’ Instruction Publique 
et des Beaux-Arts : 
Pour le Ministre et par autorisation : 
Le Directeur du Secrétariat et de la Comptabilité. 
Monsieur Mac Alister. CHARMES. 


DIRECTION DE LA BisLiorHtevuE NATIONALE 
L’ADMINISTRATEUR GENERAL. 
PARIS, LE 21 JANVIER, 1892. 

MONSIEUR MAC ALIsTER,—J’ai eu P honneur d’ assister en 1877 au 
Congrés des Bibliothécaires du Koyaume Uni et je n’ ai pas cessé depu!s 
cette date de me tenir au courant de ses travaux. Je connais donc assez 
bien les services que vous avez rendus & la cause des Bibliothéques, et 
? estime générale dont vous étes entourés, pour vous donner I’ assurance 
que votre visite sera recue avec la plus cordiale sympathie par vos 
collégues parisiens et tout particulitrement & la Bibliotheque nationale, 
dont nous serons trés heureux, mes collaborateurs et moi, de vous faire 
les honneurs. 

Il ne m’ appartient pas de préjuger officielle que vous sera faite par le 
Ministre de I instruction publique; mais je n’ai pas voulu mettre le 
moindre retard 4 vous exprimer mes sentiments personnels et ceux des 
fonctionnaires de la Biblioth¢que nationale. 

Veuillez agréer, je vous prie, Monsieur le Secrétaire, assurance de 
mes sentiments les plus distingués et les plus dévoués. L. DELISLE. 
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Very hearty votes of thanks were unanimously accorded for these 
generous gifts. The remainder of the time was occupied in discussing 
the business of the Association. 

Note.—Any member of the Library Association can have one copy of 
each of the above gifts, either on personal application at 20, Hanover 
Square, or on sending an addressed wrapper to the Hon. Secretaries. 
If no reply is received it must be understood that the supply is exhausted. 

THE ANNUAL MEETING, 1892. 

Members have already been informed by circular that the next Annual 
Meeting will be held in Paris early in September. The exact dates have 
not yet been fixed, but they wiil probably fall between the 5th and 12th. 
Although this Annual Meeting, unlike those hitherto held, is not the result 
of a direct invitation, a most cordial reception is already assured, for not 
only the representatives of library interests, but the French Government 
as represented by the Minister of Public Instruction, and the Prefect of 
the Seine offer us a hearty welcome, and promise to do all in their power 
to make the occasion both useful and pleasant. We print below some of 
the letters that have been received. 

The Prefect of the Seine has sent us a few copiesofan interesting Report 
in order to provide us in advance with clear and accurate information 
about the system of municipal libraries of Paris,a close study of which will 
be one of the chief objects of our visit. We hope to publish a translation 
of this Report (by permission of the Prefect) in our next issue. 

Already about 200 members have given notice of their intention to 
attend the Paris Meeting, and we would remind members that early 
intimation greatly facilitates the work of the organizers, and so conduces 
to the comfort and convenience of all concerned. 

As already stated in the circular issued to members, a contract has 
been arranged by which the cost of the return trip, including all travel- 
ling expenses, hotel accommodation and English breakfast for a week, will 
not exceed £5. 
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MINISTERE DE L’INSTRUCTION PUBLIQUE ET DES BEAUX-ARTs. 
PARIS, LE 27 FEVRIER, 1892. 

MONSIEUR,—Vous m’ avez fait ’honneur de m’ annoncer que les 
Membres de la “ Library Association of the United Kingdom” avaient 
décidé de tenir leur congrés annuel d Paris vers le mois d’ aoit ou de 
septembre, afin de pouvoir étudier sur place de syst¢me a’ organisation 
de la Bibliothéque nationale et des différentes Biblioth¢ques municipales. 

Je m’empresse de vous donner I assurance que I accueil le plus 
sympathique et le plus empressé¢ vous est dés & présent réservé 2 vous et 
& vos collégues. 

Mr. P Administrateur Général de la Bibliothéque nationale et Mr. 
le Préfet de la Seine, avec lesquels je me suis concerté, sont tout disposés 
a prendre, chacun ence qui le concerne, des mesures qui répondront 
pleinement a votre attente. 

Je suis personnellement heureux de profiter de loccasion pour 
témoigner de I intérét tout particulier que je porte & une association qui 
se recommande d’ une fagon exceptionnelle par ses remarquables travaux 
et dont je vous serai trés reconnaissant de vouloir bien me communiquer 
les Réglements. 

Veuillez agréer, Monsieur, ? assurance de ma considération la plus 
distinguée. 
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Le Ministre del’Instruction Publique 
et des Beaux-Arts. 
Monsieur Mac Alister. LEON BOURGEOIS. 
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Le 29 MARS, 1892. 


MONSIEUR,—En réponse ’ la lettre que vous avez bien voulu 
m’ adresser le 12 Mars courant, je m’ empresse de vous annoncer que je 
mettrai volontiers une salie de réunion a la disposition du Congrés qui 
doit avoir lieu & Paris, en aoit ou septembre. 

Il ne me sera possible, toutefois, de désigner cette salle que lorsque 
vous m/aurez indigué, approximativement du moins, le nombre des 
Membres de la “Library Association of the United Kingdom’ qui 
doivent prendre part au Congrés. 

Je vous serai oblige, en conséquence, de vouloir bien me fournir ce 
renscignement. 

Agréez, Monsicur, l’ assurance de ma considération la plus distingu¢e. 


Le Ministre de l’Instruction Publique 
et des Beaux-Arts. 
Pour le Ministre et par autorisation : 
Le Directeur du Secrétariat et de la Comptabilité. 
Monsieur Mac Alister. CHARMES. 


LE 7 AVRIL, 1892. 

MONSIEUR,—Mr. le Préfet de la Seine vient de me renouveier 
P assurance que son ad=ministration réservait l accueil le plus empressé 
aux Membres de votre Association qui se réuniront en Congrés, A Paris, 
vers les mois d’ aoiit ou septembre. 

Je suis heureux dé vous en faire part. 

Afin de permettre 2 MM. vos Collégues d’ étudier, & l’'avance, le 
fonctionnement du service des Bibliothéques municipales de Paris, Mr. 
le Préfet me prie de vous transmettre trois exemplaires de la notice ci- 
jointe, qui a été imprimée 4 I occasion de Exposition de Moscou. 

Agreez, Monsieur, I’ assurance de ma consideration la plus distinguée. 


Le Ministre de I’ Instruction Publique 
et des Beaux-Arts : 
Pour le Ministre et par autorisation : 
Le Directeur du Secrétariat et de la Comptabilité. 
Monsieur Mac Alister. CHARMES. 


DIRECTION DE LA BIBLIOTHEQUE NATIONALE 
L’ADMINISTRATEUR GENERAL. 
PARIS, LE 21 JANVIER, 1892. 

MONSIEUR MAC ALISTER,—J’ai eu P honneur @’ assister en 1877 au 
Congrés des Bibliothécaires du Koyaume Uni et je n’ ai pas cessé depu's 
cette date de me tenir au courant de ses travaux. Je connais donc assez 
bien les services que vous avez rendus & la cause des Bibliothéques, et 
P estime générale dont vous ¢étes entourés, pour vous donner I assurance 
que votre visite sera recue avec la plus cordiale sympathie par vos 
collégues parisiens et tout particulitrement 4 la Bibliotheque nationale, 
dont nous serons trés heureux, mes collaborateurs et moi, de vous faire 
les honneurs. 

Il ne m’ appartient pas de préjuger officielle que vous sera faite par le 
Ministre de I’ instruction publique; mais je n'ai pas voulu mettre le 
moindre retard 4 vous exprimer mes sentiments personnels et ceux des 
fonctionnaires de la Biblioth¢que nationale. 

Veuillez agréer, je vous prie, Monsieur le Secrétaire, ! assurance de 
mes sentiments les plus distingués et les plus dévoués. L. DELISLE. 


Editorial Communications and Books for Review should be addressed to the Falitor. 
Advertisements and letters on Business to the Pul lisher, 20, Hanover Square, 
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Local Records and Free Public Libraries.* 


NE of the many advantages to be derived from the esta- 
blishment of Free Libraries is the facility they afford 
for studying local history. 

Every one should take an interest in the city, town or parish 
of which he is a native or resident, and you will agree with me 
that the artisan or working man will be a better citizen for 
knowing how the place in which he lives and works has risen to 
its present state—how from the hamlet it has become a busy life 
centre. On the other hand, if there has been decay it is well 
that he should know the causes that have led to that decay. 

It is well, then, that every library should have on its shelves 
a goodly array of books on local history, and that its walls 


should be adorned with prints and drawings of the neighbour- 
hood at various times. But seeing that all histories, whether 


local or national, are founded upon records, and that they can 
only be held reliable in proportion as their authors had a full or 
only partial knowledge and acquaintance with these records, 
and rightly understood them, it seems to me that the readers in 
our libraries who wish to learn the sources from which these 
histories were drawn, should have the means of doing so ready 
at their hand. 

Now I will make bold to say that three-fourths of them do 
not know that such records exist, much less where they are to 
be looked for, and I will go somewhat further, and say that not 
many librarians could give them the desired information. Yet 
it is perfectly true that each parish possesses within its own 
area a number of documents of great antiquity, and of the 


highest value to the historian, the genealogist and the antiquary. 


To mention only a few of these. There are the registers of the 


various churches, which in some instances extend over centuries ; 
then there are the churchwardens’ books of accounts, some of 
which are even older, overseers’ books, and other documents. 





* Read at the Annual Meeting of the Library Association at Nottingham, 
September, 1891. 
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You will remember, during our visit to Reading last year, 
we were shown, in the Church of St. Mary Butts, a number of 
parchments very much faded and crumpled, that had not long 
before been unearthed from some odd corner of the church. 
This is no isolated instance. Then in our vestry halls and 
town halls are stored other records of local value, and over and 
above all these, the great depositories of the national records, 
such as the Rolls Office and our chief libraries, contain vast 
stores of documents relating, some directly and some indirectly, 
to every parish in the kingom. 

How these records have suffered in times past from the 
neglect and carelessness of their custodians is an old story, 
which I need not repeat, but I must point out that whereas the 
national records are now safely housed, and their nature is being 
daily revealed, the local records are very little better off than 
they were a hundred years ago. True, now and again some 
zealous antiquary, like Mr. J. Meadows Cowper, of Canterbury, 
turns up an old church register or warden’s book, makes a faith- 
ful transcript of it, and prints it at his own expense, or contributes 
an article upon it to some antiquarian magazine. Or perhaps 
the vicar of a country parish, wanting copy for his parish maga- 
zine, prints therein extracts from his oldest register, but as the 
magazine finds circulation only amongst his own parishioners, 
the outside world is still in ignorance of the treasures he 
possesses. The same may be said of municipal records. Here 
and there is to be found a town clerk who has overhauled the 
muniment room and induced the corporation to print an account 
of some of the most interesting documents stored there. 

All this is excellent in its way, but it does not go far enough 
It still leaves the bulk of our local records untouched, and in 
many cases uncared for, and meanwhile time and many other 
enemies are doing their work; and to prove to you that the 
neglect from which they have so long suffered is not yet a thing 
of the past, I will give you one instance that has come under 
my own observation. 

Only a few months back I wrote to the vicar of a church in 
Suffolk asking for information respecting his parish books, and 
his reply was that he could not give me the information, as he 
had never made a study of the subject ; that was tantamount to 
saying he knew nothing about the documents in his charge— 
documents dating back hundreds of years. What, I should like 
to know, is their probable fate if they are not speedily rescued 
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from such custody? But to mention another case. In the 
parish of Paddington, London, there are no records remaining 
that date back earlier than the last years of the eighteenth 
century, although there has been a church there from the 
twelfth century. They have been lost or destroyed. 

It is clear, then, that before these local records are available 
for research, some systematic attempt to make them more 
widely known must take the place of the isolated efforts that 
have been the rule for many years past, and I venture to think 
that the rapid extension of the Free Library movement offers 
the best means of making such an attempt. 

Why should not every library in the kingdom take in hand 
the records of its own district? Why should there not be on 
the shelves of every Free Library at least an accurate calendar 
of the records in its neighbourhood ? That such calendars 
could be compiled I have no doubt whatever, and the way I 
should set about it would be this. The formation of a local 
committee, comprising the leading men in the parish, the local 
clergy and the librarian, would be the first step. This committee 
should have power to raise the necessary funds for carrying out 
the work. Next would come the question of workers. These 
would be found amongst the antiquarians—of whom each parish 
has one or two—and I believe many persons who use our 
libraries would be willing to give their time to the work. 

The work itself would not present any great obstacles. So 
far as my experience goes—and I have no doubt many of you 
will bear me out when I make the statement—the clergy are, 
as a rule, very willing and ready to give any information about 
the documents in their custody. The vestries and corporate 
bodies would be more difficult to deal with, but the representa- 
tions of the committee, backed up with tact and firmness, 
would, I believe, be sufficient to obtain ‘all the information re- 
quired about the records in their possession. 

I may say that I have been in communication with the 
vestry clerk in my parish with a view of getting at the re- 
cords, so that | am not speaking without experience. I learnt 
from him that in addition to the books, such as the vestry 
minute book—at which every ratepayer has a right to look— 
there is kept an inventory of the older records. Unfortunately 
I have not had time to pursue the matter further, but if I, as an 

outsider, could do so much, it is clear that an influential body 
would be able to do more. The remainder of the material could 
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be easily obtained, as the Rolls Office and our large libraries are 
accessible to all. The form of the calendar should be similar to 
the Calendars of State Papers issued by the Record Commis- 
sioners, or to those of the Historical Manuscript Commission. 
Care should be exercised to obtain accurate information, and 
where possible the substance of the documents should be briefly 
given. 

I merely offer this as a scheme that has shaped itself in my 
mind for the better preservation of these documents, without 
shifting them from their present resting places, and also as a 
means of making their nature better known to the general 
public. It may not be feasible as it stands, but at least some- 
thing of the kind might be tried before those of our local 
records that still remain to us go the way of so many of their 


predecessors. 
H. R. PLomer. 

















A Year’s Development of the Public Library 
P , 
Movement in Greater London.* 


S the above title may appear a trifle ambiguous, it had better 
perhaps be said at the outset that the scope of this paper 
is to deal with the last twelve months’ development of the 
Public Library movement in the County of London and its 
suburbs; to chronicle the successes and failures of what has 
probably been the busiest year since the passing of the first 
Public Library Act (as far as London is concerned), and, 
finally, to attempt to show as exactly as possible the position 
and usefulness of the Public Libraries of Greater London 
at the present time. 

When the Library Association assembled in conference at 
Reading, last September, the number of Metropolitan parishes 
in which the Public Libraries’ Acts had been adopted was 21, 
and if we include the “outer ring” the total is brought up to 
29. This was the result of 40 years’ work, and that this number 
should have been increased to 38 in the year just passed is a 
fact at which we may well feel gratified. The first place to 
adopt the Acts in the new library year was Newington (Surrey). 
The vote was taken in October, and resulted in a favourable 
majority of 793. With commendable promptitude the Com- 
missioners were appointed; a loan of £5,000 has been sanc- 
tioned, and the library building is now, I believe, in course of 
erection. In November West Ham considered the movement, 
and decided by a large majority of 7,000 to adopt it. A 
librarian has been appointed, and there is every appearance 
of the Acts being put into operation at an early date. Probably 
the magnificent success here achieved had something to do with 
bringing Poplar to a decision on the matter, for in the following 
month this extensive east-end parish declared in favour by a 
majority of more than 1oto1. With this victory the year 1890 
closed, the adoptions of the Acts averaging one a month in 
London alone. 


*Read at the Annual Meeting of the Library Association, Nottingham, 
September, 1891. 
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The first effort in 1891 recurred at Willesden, early in Feb- 
ruary, and was successful by a majority of more than 2 to 1. 
The struggle here was conducted by Mr. North, who secured 
the co-operation of the local press, quickly made up an im- 
portant-looking list of supporters, and coaxed many influential 
waverers into either silence or support. The canvassing was 
expeditiously accomplished, and, ere the spirit of opposition was 
fairly aroused, the poll was taken, resulting, to the surprise of 
Jocal bumbledom, in a majority of two-thirds of the poll in favour 
of the rate. Three libraries are planned for this extensive 
suburban parish, and one, at least, will probably be opened soon. 

In April another east-end parish adopted the Acts by the 
comfortable majority of over 1,000 votes. This was Shoreditch, 
which, taking advantage of the latest Amendment Act, adopted 
the rate of 3d. in the £. Shoreditch has a population of 120,000 
souls, and those who know the district best will most appreciate 
the necessity of free libraries in its midst. The next to follow 
were Holborn (St. Andrew's), and Bloomsbury (St. Giles’s). 
The poll was taken simultaneously in both parishes, and both 
declared in favour of the rate. Though the amount of the rate 
was optional, both voted for the 4d. in the £, many, however, 
voting for the limit of 1d. It is possible that the two parishes 
will unite to secure a good library, the smallness of the rate not 
being considered enough to maintain two libraries with any 
degree of efficiency. 

In June another east-end parish was polled, with the result 
that the honourable reputation achieved by this part of London 
during the past two years was ably sustained. Bromley-by-Bow 
decided in favour of the Acts by more than 2 to 1, making the 
eighth adoption during the year. West Ham, Poplar, Shore- 
ditch, and Bromley are all in Eastern London, and the result of 
their voting gives colour to the statement that the wise men still 
come from the east. The last place to adopt the Acts was 
Wood Green, when a majority of 2 votes to 1 carried the day 
after a short and easy struggle. 

These are the victories of the year, and it will generally be 
conceded that the record is a good one. The satisfaction with 
which we view these figures is however tempered with regret at 
the remembrance that the year’s movement has been by no 
means an unbroken round of successes. The failures have 
unfortunately been not a few, and have occurred in some of the 
largest and most important parishes of London. Islington, 
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Hackney, Marylebone, Paddington, and Greenwich were of 
themselves enough to prove that the reverses have been of great 
importance; but even this list does not exhaust the story of 
Metropolitan defeats. 

The first defeat of the year occurred at Deptford (St. Paul's), 
in November. In 1886 the scheme was defeated at a small poll; 
and in spite of the fact that almost all the neighbouring parishes 
have adopted the Acts, and that so much of London had of late 
embraced the privileges of the library system, the previous de- 
cision was confirmed by a majority of 666 votes. The evil 
influence of this failure was no doubt felt when the proposal to 
adopt the Acts was brought to an issue at Greenwich. Lewis- 
ham in the south, and Poplar in the north, had recently voted 
in favour of Free Libraries, but Greenwich refused to follow by 
a majority of nearly 1,000 votes. 

The next failure occurred in quite the opposite side of 
London—at Marylebone. On the 7th of March the result of 
the polling was declared as follows:—For the Acts, 3,621; 
against, 4,701. Majority against, 1,080. Three years before 
the majority against the scheme had been 3,018, and during 
this long interval the movement had never been allowed to 
drop. In 1889 a voluntary library was opened in one of the 
most crowded portions of the borough, and proved an immediate 
success. In May, 1890, a second voluntary library was opened 
in the opposite extremity of the parish, and this soon proved as 
successful as the other. The demand at both these libraries 
has all along been in excess of the accommodation, so much 
so indeed, that, were funds forthcoming, two more libraries 
would be opened to relieve the pressure. This fact is mentioned 
to prove the fallacy of the argument that free libraries are per- 
haps desirable in the east of London, but they are not required 
in the west. The question was well placed before the ratepayers 
here. The requisition was signed by a number of gentlemen of 
national fame; each political party was invited to assist; many 
of the clergy were good enough to advocate our claims, and the 
record of good work done by the experimental libraries was 
ostentatiously paraded to the public eye. The local association 
spent over £50 upon placing propagandist literature before each 
voter, whilst, on the other hand, the parish was flooded with 
opposition circulars from two different sources; one denying 
in toto the usefulness of free libraries, the other repudiating 
this, but arguing that the burden of their support should not fall 
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upon the rates. The result, failure as it was, was not altogether 
discouraging, and a fresh attempt is sure to be made in the near 
future. 

The adjoining parish of Paddington was the next to fail. A 
previous effort had been made here in 1886, but was defeated by 
4,000 votes. A voluntary library has been at work since 1887 
as a propagator of the library principle in that district, and in 
May, after much preliminary work, the question was brought 
before the ratepayers. This time the majority against the 
scheme was 3,000, a very large percentage recording no vote at 
all. In Paddington, as in Marylebone, are many Vere de Veres, 
of whom the Laureate’s question might well be asked— 


** Are there no beggars at your gates, 
Nor any poor about your lands?” 


There are a good many poor folk in Paddington to whom the 
establishment of an adequately equipped free library would be a 
veritable godsend, but at present their claims are ignored. 

In June, Islington polied for the second time, but the motion 
was beaten by more than 3,000 votes. With such an example 
it was too much perhaps to expect that the neighbouring parish 
of Hackney should secure a majority in favour of the Acts a 
week or two later. A spirited attack was, however, made, and 
the advocates of the scheme were, to use the words of an 
opponent, “ably led, well organised, and persistent in their 
efforts.” Unfortunately these same good qualities were possessed 
by the enemy, who deluged the parish with protests, had 
‘‘sandwich men” out in opposition, and lost few opportunities 
of dealing a blow at the movement. It has been stated that 
over-confidence in the result tended to defeat the scheme, which 
was lost by 1,373 votes. 

The last failure of the year was at Bethnal Green, where, 
again, a vigorous opposition was aroused. The old trick of 
creating dissension by the introduction of politics was freely 
indulged in, and the existence of the voluntary library was 
urged against the scheme for rate-support, on the principle, 
I suppose, that it was superfluous to pay for a privilege 
which others were supporting for them; but out of a poll of 
upwards of 6,000 the motion was only defeated by 102 votes. 
It is a fact worth noting that in the S.W. division a majority of 
298 declared in favour of the rate, but the north-eastern part 
had a majority of 4co against, and the scheme was swamped. 
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This closes the list of contests for the year, giving a result of 
mine successes and seven failures. Thus it ranks, in point of 
successes, second only to the memorable year of Her Majesty's 
Jubilee. 

In other directions also the year has been a busy and 
successfulone. In April, Lambeth increased its rate from 4d. to 
1d. in the £, a peculiar success in London. In December last 
the foundation stone of the Bermondsey public library was 
laid, and the building is now practically completed. Arrange- 
ments have been concluded for a new and more commodious 
library at Westminster, and library buildings will soon be com- 
pleted in Newington. 

The libraries opened during the year haye been many in 
number and great in importance, as the following list will show. 

On October 1st Sir John Lubbock opened the public library 
at Rotherhithe. On the roth a similar ceremony was performed 
by the Lord Mayor at Clerkenwell. In January the Chelsea 
library was opened by Earl Cadogan. In February, Mr. 
Gladstone opened the library at St. Martins-in-the-Fields, and 
in April, Sir Lyon Playfair rendered a like service for Streatham. 
In addition to these about ten branch libraries were opened, and 
by these means some 100,000 volumes were for the first time 
rendered freely available to a large portion of the London 
public. 

According to the recent census returns the population of the 
County of London is, roughly, 44 millions, and that of Greater 
London 14 millions. As far as the county is concerned 27 
parishes out of the 67 into which London is divided have adopted 
the Acts, and by so doing 2} millions of the inhabitants of 
London are now, or will be shortly, provided with the advantages 
of the public library system. 

The 29 parishes in which rate-supported libraries have 
already been opened in London and its suburbs contain, in round 
figures, 330,000 vols. for their 1,801,534 inhabitants ; and though 
some of these libraries are open in temporary premises and do 
not lend books out, they have upon their books 110,000 persons 
entitled to borrow books for home reading. The aggregate issue 
of books during the year just closed was 24 millions, and the 
news-rooms have accommodated an estimated attendance of 
25,000 readers each day. As many of the libraries have been 
opened for part of the year only, a still larger return may be 
looked for next year. 
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We must not forget to include in these returns the statistics 
of the voluntary free libraries. Bethnal Green, Marylebone, 
and Paddington have a joint population of 390,000. With the 
People’s Palace they possess 45,000 vols., and have 3,000 
registered borrowers, to whom 150,000 vols. have been lent 
during the year. In the aggregate, therefore, there are 375,000 
vols. for the 52 millions of the people of great and greater 
London. Of these, however, much less than half are allowed, by 
residential qualification, to avail themselves of the privileges of 
free libraries, the remainder residing in districts in which no free 
public libraries exist. At the successes of the year we ought to feel 
gratified, but for the many failures this Association ought to feel 
a concern which should take some practical form for the pre- 
vention of their possible recurrence. No doubt the quinquennial 
re-assessment has deterred many from voting for the library rate. 
The London press, too, has not been so uniformly favourable as 
of old; whilst organised opposition has probably never gone to 
such lengths before. It does indeed seem strange to find that, 
after forty years of library work, and after the opening of so 
many libraries in and around London, an ignorant apathy so 
often prevails to defeat the scheme. It cannot be urged too 
strongly upon the Library Association that this prevails to an 
extraordinary extent, and that the sooner it is grappled with 
the better will be the chance of success for future efforts. In 
Marylebone, for instance, out of a possible poll of more than 
17,000 voters, only 8,000 odd, or 50 per cent., were sufficiently 
interested to vote on either side ; and an examination of almost 
any unsuccessful library poll would disclose a similar result. 


W. E. DovusBLepay. 
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Report on Size Notation. 


[NoTe.—This Report was presented at the Cambridge Meeting of the 
L.A.U.K., and was put back for further consideration by the 
Committee, which consisted of the following members of the 
Association :—Messrs. BULLEN, GARNETT, KNAPMAN, NICHOLSON, 
TEDDER, THOMAS, CHARLES WELCH, and B. R. WHEATLEY. At 
the same time MR. CHARLES MADELEY was added to the Committee. 

As so long an interval has elapsed since the Report was presented, 
the Council of the L.A.U.K. think it desirable that it should be 
reprinted, in order that members may have an opportunity of care- 
fully considering it with a view to a full discussion of the subject, 
which it is hoped will take place very shortly.] 


Rieger object of the Committee has been to construct a scheme 

which, in giving a nearly exact definition of size in height, 
should interfere as little as possible with the nomenclature of 
the past, and, if practicable, should solve the difficulty of a com- 
bination of size and signature-notation in one plan. 

They have had to consider what are the chief errors which 
require a remedy, and it seems to them that they have consisted 
more ina deficient than in an excessive use of existing terms, and 
in a want of exactitude in their application :— 

1. One error has been a frequent confounding of folios and 
quartos, or of quartos and octavos, in the cataloguing of the 
earlier printed books, owing to cropt copies of the former, in either 
case, simulating the sizes of the latter. 

2. A large number of small 8° books have been usually 
described as 12°. 

3. 12° and 18° have been frequently confounded with each 
other. 

4. Octavos, quartos, and folios of all sizes have been merely 
so denominated, without any modifying terms to define varieties 
differing several inches in height. 

The error first mentioned can be easily remedied by strict 
observance of the fact that the paper in folios and octavos has 
perpendicular—and in quartos, horizontal—wire or water lines. 
The other errors can all be avoided by greater attention to 
exactitude in noticing both size and signature. 
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Some differences of opinion have rendered it necessary to 
leave the question open on one point, by an alternative adoption 
of two forms of nomenclature, viz., either the use of the term 
large, or of its equivalents, imperial and royal, the argument for 
the former being a reduction in the number of terms used in the 
table ; that for the latter, that they are sizes well-known to, and 
used by, librarians, and tolerably well understood by the literary 
public, and in that respect differ from the numerous technical 
terms of the smaller-sized papers in each form, which for library 
purposes it is desirable to ignore. 

When it is considered that a system of size notation for 
ordinary catalogues should be one that can be made to fit the 
varieties of size which have been in use in this and other countries 
during four centuries, the subject can well be understood to be 
full of difficulties. The Committee, after making experiments 
on both old and modern books, desire to offer the table at the 
close of this Report as an attempt at a solution of these 
difficulties. 

The exact naming of book sizes according to the number of 
leaves to a signature is an impossibility. Nostress must be laid 
on the supposition that the alterations in size of machine-made 
papers have been the cause of this difficulty of adhering to the 
old signature notation, for the variation in number of leaves to 
signature in the smaller sizes made it as difficult to follow 
strictly signature notation in the olden times as in our own. 
These varieties have arisen from the different systems of quiring 
and gathering, from the adoption of insets, and from the printing 
on one-third, one-half, or two-thirds of the full sheet, and thus 
the leaves to signatures instead of following the supposed normal 
rule of 2 to folio, 4 to 4°, 8 to 8°, and 12 to 12°, are often as 
follows :— 

In f°, the leaves to signatures run in twos, fours, sixes, and 
eights. 

In 4°, they are in fours, sixes, and eights. 

In the larger octavos they are often in fours, though the width 
is less than three-fourths. In other octavos they are usually in 
eights, but half-sheet books occur in fours. 

In 12° they are in sixes or twelves, 

In 16° they are in eights or sixteens. 

In 18° they are in sixes or twelves. 

In 24° they are in sixes or twelves. 

In 32° they are in eights or sixteens. 
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Among the above anomalies the chief trouble met with in old 
books is the occurrence of works in eights in many differing sizes, 
and the consequent adoption of the term 8° by purists in 
cataloguing for all such books, though they may vary to the 
extent of five inches in height. To saya book isan 8° because it 
has eight leaves to a signature, is simply to close the question at 
once without attempting the solution of the difficulties surround- 
ing size notation. Books in eights are of all sizes from the 48° 
to the folio. But though in any attempt at a system of size- 
notation, we must give up this signature rule of eight, the 
Committee think the names of these smaller eights should bear 
an affinity to the term, and be called according to the diminution 
of their size in even multiples of eight (16 and 32), while books 
in twelves should run in the multiples of six (12, 18, 24). The use 
of the term 16° for all old books of the 16° height in eights, can 
be modified when they are of the broad form by the term square 
being prefixed. 

Though a perfect regularity of gradation in a table of sizes 
is an object worth attaining, yet, as it interferes with actual fact, 
the filling up of the scheme by intervals of half an inch between 
the terms has alone been attempted. 

The smaller sizes given embrace the demy-size measurements 
within each term, and allow for slight varieties in the other 
paper sizes, for those in papers of modern makers no longer 
trammelled by the hand-made paper measurements, and for the 
changes of size usually developed under the manipulations of the 
binder. 

The notation of the table will be found to suit books of all 
times and of all countries, and it is believed would contribute to. 
the drawing closer of the agreement between size-and-signature- 
notation ; as by noting both the height of the book and the number 
of leaves following the signature, an appropriate term for every 
size will be found in the table. 

The Committee recommend that the table be printed on a card 
with the explanation at its back, and circulated among the mem- 
bers of the Association. 


EXPLANATION OF THE TABLE OF SIZES. 


The table embraces all the sizes of books, in steps of half- 
inches from each other from 48° to imperial folio (23 in.), and 
also includes a term for the largest folios (about 30 in.). In 
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verifying the sizes of the smaller books it is necessary to give 
especial attention to the question of their being in the eights or 
in the twelves series. 

Sizes slightly differing from those given, i.c., being between 
the terms, are to have the one applied to them to which their 
height is nearest ; all cut and bound books thus between two 
sizes being called by the larger, and all uncut books by the 
smaller term nearest them. 


TABLE OF SIZES OF BOOKS. 























Notation | Te | wee) doe |e aehee 
| 
Ex siciamiaiesmeinia wl Circa 3°) |f In | 
cs |Laf Imp. f...(5)} 214-23 | 
S Roy. f°...(5)| 184-21 +|2 to 3} 2|3 twos, fours, || Perpendicular. 
es } * fb widhass (2) 135-18 | || = = [ 
SOG D, ‘ccussecsetd (3, 4) 33 ae ~~ j 
} ' 
: ° Imp. 4° (5)| 133-16 
2 (La. 4 °F YRoy. 4° (5) rh3 | 1) § | Horizontal 
8 RT cr. ant (2) obr {| 4 our, ss, | Hosiesnta 
fo Sin x (3)! 74-9 . and eights. 
ee - cennican 4 
| ! 
{ Imp. 8° (5) 10$-11 | }to}| In eights, and | 
La. 8° or sometimes fours.| Perpendicular 
Roy. 8° is) 1 ” ” ” 
g° soseesessenanesesens (2) -9 me o eights......... aa 
7 = eee (3) Ss | 
EF és cntcnehepwichtuiaaaey 63-73 j “ In sixes and " 
& ! | twelves ...... Horizontal. 
RE ID eis nkecincienasonied (6)| { #to$ In eights and | Horizontal and 
L |r 54-6 [4 | sixteens {| Perpendicular. 
SEE - Sivknkecaninhnbneiiiinn | $to2'In sixes, twelves| 
} | and “eighteens| Horizontal. 
OE sncisicacsdanbaniinines | f »» (In sixes and} 
" 4°5 | twelves ...... Perpendicular. 
TT <onsecninineieinieint ad J » jIn eights and 
‘ " sixteens ...... 9 
MO cciccneaned (7)) under 4 » | 
1. Including ‘‘ elephant,” ‘‘ columbia,” &c. 
2. Including ‘‘ medium,” ‘‘ demy,” and “ crown.” 
3- Including ‘‘ copy,” ‘* post,” ** foolscap ” and ** pot.” 
4. Of preceding centuries. 
5. Of this century. 
6. Including sq. 16°, and all books of this size, in eights. 
7. Including 48°, 64°, &c. ‘* Minimo” for the smallest beoks. 





The measurement of the paper, not of the binding-cover, is to 


be taken. 
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ve The width in all 4° books, and of other small books denomin- 
or ated square is above 3, #.e. ¢ of the height, and the width of other 

books (the usual shape) from % to ? of their height. Oblong- 
een shaped books are to be so designated in addition to f°, 4°, 8°, &c., 
eir according to their relative size. The modifications, /a., imp., 
wo voy., and sm., are not applied to sizes below 8°, as being of infre- 
the quent occurrence or slight variation, but if on identifying by size 


and signature, a book cannot otherwise be truthfully described, 
they can be used. 

With regard to books of the usual width, about roor 11 inches 
high, those of the preceding centuries should usually be described 
as small folios, but those of the present, and perhaps the latter 
pers. part of the last century, as large, or royal and imperial octavos. 

In early printed books, and in all bibliographical curiosities, 
it is advisable that actual measurement should be given in 
lar. addition to the nominal size-signature notation of the table. 

Inlaid and stilted books are to have both real and factitious 
sizes noted. 
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Blades’ “ Bibliographical Miscellanies.".—A Note. 


HAVE just read for the first time (it having escaped my 

attention when it appeared) the article in the May number 
of last year, by Mr. Proctor, entitled, ‘“‘ Additional Notes to 
Blades’ ‘ Bibliographical Miscellanies,’” and as I have several 
of the works referred to in my own library, I venture to make 
the following observation. 

1. The Speculum Morale, t vol., 1476.—My copy is bound in 
two volumes. Only 472 leaves are assigned to this work. It 
most certainly contains 474 leaves. The date is probably five 
years earlier than that assigned to it in the article in question. 
If Mr. Proctor’s figures are correct, the copy in Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford, is imperfect. 

2. The Biblia cum glossa ordinaria, Hain, x 3173.—I have col- 
lated five copies: one in the British Museum, one in the 
Bodleian, and three copies in my own library, and the leaves in 
the first volume are 254, not 252, as stated by Mr. Proctor. He 
has 147-216 d, 217-252 b. This should be 147-218 d, 219-254 b. 
If Mr. Proctor’s figures are correct, the copy in the Library of 
Corpus Christi is unfortunately incomplete. 


W. A. Copincer. 
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Bibliographie des Livres a figures Vénitiens de la fin du 
XVe sitcle et du commencement due XVI¢ 1469-1525. 
Par le duc de Rivoli. Paris: Libraire Techener, 1892, 
8vo, pp. xlvi., 541. Price 25 francs. 


The Duc de Rivoli’s interesting monograph opens with a repetition 
and an amplification of a statement made some years ago, by the Vicomte 
Delaborde, in his delightful book, Za Gravure en Italie avant Marc- 
Antoine. On page 252 of that work, we are informed that an edition of 
Valerius Maximus, printed by Vindelinus de Spira, at Venice, in 1471, 
contains on its third page, in addition to a large ornamental letter, a 
woodcut border, representing two winged children, genii, rabbits, an 
escutcheon and other interesting objects. A similar border is said to be 
found in an edition of Georgius Trapesuntius, issued by the same pub- 
lisher, probably in 1472. To these the Duc de Rivoli now adds the great 
Pliny and several other works printed at Venice about the same time, to 
all of which he attributes woodcut borders. Now of all these works, 
save one, copies are in the British Museum ; of some of them (owing to 
the co-existence of the Cracherode, Grenville, Banksian, and other 
collections) two copies; of the Pliny no less than three. No one of these 
copies contain the woodcuts mentioned by the Duke and the Viscount. 
In some cases the spaces are left blank ; in others, they are occupied by 
different designs, clearly sketched out in ink by hand and then coloured, 
also by hand. The three copies of the Pliny are all illuminated, and the 
three designs are all different, not only from the Paris copy, but also from 
each other. The editions of Johannes de Spira consisted sometimes of 300, 
sometimes of 600 copies, and it is not likely that those of Vindelinus were 
larger. It seems inconceivable that some of the copies should have wood- 
cut borders and others not ; and we cannot help suspecting (though it is 
dangerous to dogmatize about books we have not seen) either that the 
Paris copies have been tampered with, or at least that the borders were 
added by the illuminator, not the printer. If we are right, the use of 
engraving 1n Venetian books has been placed seven years too early, and 
the Kalendar of Johannes Regiomontanus, published simultaneously in 
Latin, Italian, and German, in 1476, must be reckoned, not only as the 
first book with an ornamental title-page, but as the first Venetian book 
containing engraving. 

Putting aside our suspicions on this.important point, we have nothing 
but praise for the Duc de Rivoli’s monograph and catalogue. He is abso- 
lutely sound in refusing to regard the little 4 or ¢ or other letters, which 
appear on some Venetian w oodcuts, as indicating the initial of the designer, 
and thus avoids the absurdity of attributing the designs of the Hyfero- 
domachia to Bellini, and other similar pit-falls. His list of books contain- 
ing engravings, if not complete, is very full, and his descriptions are always 
clear and pleasant to read. How interesting his book is, those who know 
the charm of the early Venetian woodcuts will guess the best. Our only 
regret is that it does not include books printed at Florence and Ferrara. 


II 
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Incunabula Biblica, or the first half century of the Latin 
Bible: being a bibliographical account of the various 
editions of the Latin Bible between 1450 and 1500. With 
an Appendix, containing a chronological list of the editions 
of the Sixteenth Century. By W. A. Copinger, F.S.A. 
London: Bernard Quaritch, 1892. Fol. pp. x., 226. With 
54 plates. Price £2 2s. 


The ethics of limited editions and their republication raise some very 
delicate questions, but we hope sincerely that Mr. Copinger’s obligations 
to the two hundred and fifty purchasers of his work in its present form, 
will not stand in the way of his re-issuing it in a cheaper and less cum- 
brous edition. The work contains a great deal of most interesting and 
valuable information, especially as to the present ownership of the rarer 
Bibles, the history of existing copies, and the prices they have fetched in 
various sales. But after all, there are only one hundred and twenty- 
four Bibles enumerated, and the enormous bulk of this volume forms a 
hindrance rather than a help to their systematic study. This excessive 
length is caused, partly by Mr. Copinger’s attempt to give his descriptions 
a literary form, in place of the stereotyped and convenient brevity of a 
catalogue ; partly by his over great concern as to what has been written, 
erroneously or otherwise, by his predecessors. The fifty-four plates have 
also added more to the size and cost of the volume than to its importance. 
We have not actually measured them, but we are strongly under the im- 
pression that some are larger, and others (¢.g., the Naples Bible of 1476, 
printed by Matthias Moravus) smaller than their originals, and if this is 
so their typographical value is of the slightest, while they have little 
or no beauty to recommend them. But all these superfluities are thrown 
in, and the solid fact remains that Mr. Copinger’s list gives a very 
carefully compiled account of every known Latin Bible printed in the 
fifteenth century, together with interesting bibliographical notes. With 
this, the main feature of his work we have little fault to find after the first 
few entries, in which Mr. Copinger shows himself unacquainted with much 
of the recent work accomplished for the history of the earliest Mentz 
printers. No writer on the 42-line Bible can now afford to pass over 
unnoticed the doctrine of Mr. Bradshaw and Mr. Hessels, that Schoeffer 
and not Gutenberg was its printer, or the valuable results obtained by Dr. 
Dziatzko in his monograph on this and the 36-line Bible. 

Again, Mr. Copinger writes: “ There are two sorts of copies of this 
Bible to be met with. The first is the issue by Gutenberg himself, pro- 
bably in 1455, and the second is the issue made by Fust and Schoeffer, 
in or after the year 1456, when they had taken from the inventor his whole 
stock of types and copies. The two issues are easily distinguished. In 
the second, the first five leaves, as well as one at the beginning of the 
Maccabees, where a division into two volumes might have been intended, 
were reprinted, so as to occupy, by the means of newly-cut types of abbre- 
viations, only forty lines per column instead of forty-two, as in the original 
book.” Now this may be a good theory or a bad—for ourselves we believe 
it to be bad—but good or bad, it is a theory and nothing more, Mr. 
Copinger’s way of accounting for facts, not a fact itself. To state it in 
this absolute manner, as if we had it all under the printer’s hand and seal, 
revives the worst kind of fault committed by the old bibliographers. 
Our own theory is, that the printer determined to print a certain manu- 
script Bible page for page. He divided it into sections, and began to print 
each section at a different press, with forty lines to a page. To do this, it 
was necessary to resort to a multiplicity of contractions, and when a few 
pages of each section were printed, the order was given to reprint with 
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forty-two lines instead of forty. But some of the forty-line columns were 
used, and hence, at the beginning of the book, at the beginning of Judges 
(fol. 128, not mentioned by Mr. Copinger), and at the beginning of Macca- 
bees, and, perhaps, at the beginning of other of the sections worked out 
by Dr. Dziatzko, these forty-line columns are occasionally found. That is 
our own theory, which we think is quite as good as Mr. Copinger’s, but 
neither the one nor the other ought to be put forward as anything more 
than a hypothesis. It would be easy to point out similarly unsatisfactory 
features in Mr. Copinger’s account of the thirty-six line Bible ; but the 
space at our disposal is limited, and we have already devoted too much 
of it to hostile criticism. If we would willingly dispense with one-half 
of Mr. Copinger’s book, the other half appears to us of the greatest 
interest and importance, and our hope is that, lightened of a little of its 
ballast, it may occupy the field for many years as a very complete mono- 
graph on a most interesting subject. 


Handy List of Books on Mines and Mining, Assaying, Metall- 
urgy, Analytical Chemistry, Minerals and Mineralogy, 
Geology, Paleontology. An Alphabetical Reference Cata- 
logue, arranged under authors and subjects, and including 
analytical references to the contents of important works. 
Compiled by H. E. Haferkorn. Including issues from 1880 
to May, 1891, and a number of books published before 1880, 
frequently met with in catalogues; together with a list of 
periodicals and annuals in these branches; and a short list 
of important works in the German language. Milwaukee, 
Wis.: H. E. Haferkorn, 1891; also London: Gay and Bird, 
1891, 8vo, pp. 87. 


This is a long-winded title for a “ Handy List,” reminding one of that 
happily by-gone period, when authors endeavoured to crowd the contents 
of their books on their title-pages. The work itself is a useful one as far 
as it goes, but it would have been better if Mr. Haferkorn had confined 
the List to works upon Mines and Mining. An extract from the preface 
fairly explains its scope. “The main entry of each work will be found 
under the author’s name, containing full title, year of issue, publisher’s 
or agent’s name, editions and price. The publisher or distributing agent 
of each book is indicated by abbreviations, at the end of the entry, which 
are explained in an accompanying fey, containing a list of all publishers 
and agents represented in this part.” The value of the work would have 
been greatly enhanced if the contents of Mr. Folkard’s well-known 
Mining Catalogue had been incorporated with it. If this be the first 
American attempt at a Mining Catalogue, Mr. Folkard’s is certainly the 
only English one, and its entry in the British Museum’s Hand List of 
special bibliographies is an indication of the value set upon it. Let 
Mr. Haferkorn and Mr. Folkard put their heads together and produce, 
not a “ handy list,” but a good bibliography of mining books which have 
appeared in all European languages. 


A Subject Index of the Modern Works added to the Library of 
the British Museum in the years 1885-1890. Compiled by 
G. K. Fortescue, Superintendent of the Reading Room. 
Printed by order of the Trustees, 1891, 8vo, pp. 700. 


The printing of the great Catalogue of Authors at the British Museum 
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is making steady, and even rapid, progress. With the exception of a few 
headings, letters A—L and V—Z are already in print, and the early volumes 
of M are fast coming back from the press. Until this stupendous work 
be completed—as there is now good hope that it will be within five or six 
years—it tends to throw into the shade all the other catalogues which 
proceed from the Museum Library, and yet it may well be that in the 
future the subsidiary catalogues, which the introduction of printing will 
have made possible, may come to be collectively more important than the 
great Catalogue of Authors itself. As Mr. Garnett explained in a paper 
read before the Library Association at its last London meeting, the 
system by which a certain number of — of every volume of the 
catalogue are printed only on one side of the leaf, makes possible an 
endless series of sectional catalogues, for which the slips will only have to 
be cut out from the larger work, arranged, and sent off to press. We may 
thus hope within a few years to see catalogues of the Museum Incunabula, 
or of works relating to English history, English literature, and the like ; and 
of the value of these compilations of the future we have a foretaste in the 
Subject Index of Modern Works added to the Museum during a period 
of five years, which the existence of the printed Lists of Accessions 
has now for the second time enabled Mr. Fortescue to produce. 

The number of works catalogued under subject headings in the issue 
of 1886 was estimated at 37,000 ; in the present volume this has grown to 
40,000, although by the use of smaller type and extreme economy of 
space, the size of the second series is considerably smaller than that 
of the first. It may be imagined that as a result there is very 
little to please the eye in Mr. Fortescue’s book, but it is certainly 
no uglier than the average official publication, and like an ironclad may 
even claim that very severe beauty which arises from the rigorous sub- 
ordination of means to ends. Of its enormous utility there cannot be any 
doubt. It is indeed the very abstract and chronicle of contemporary 
thought, indicating the subjects which have most engaged men’s attention 
during the past five years with absolute impartiality, and this not only in 
the case of our own country, but for the rest of the world as well, so long 
as books are written in languages of Teutonic, Latin or Scandinavian 
origin. Editions of the Bible and its component parts, and individual 
biographies, novels, plays, and poems, are excluded as not belonging 
properly to a subject-index, but all other works come under Mr. Fortescue’s 
notice. In the first issue the principles of an index, as opposed to a class- 
catalogue, were very rigorously adhered to. In the present volume 
class headings have been sparingly introduced, but with cross-references, 
which renders the slight difference of plan between the two series quite 
harmless. To take two instances: Hours of Labour, Housing of the 
Working Classes, Law relating to Employers and Employed, Strikes, 
Trade Unions, and Wages are now all included under the heading CAPITAL 
AND LABOUR AND WORKING CLASSES ; while under MILITARY SCIENCE 
we now find, in addition to general treatises, no less than thirteen sub- 
divisions, such as Armies of various Countries, Artillery, Cavalry 
Engineering, &c. Mr. Fortescue seems to us, in his present plan, to 
have fairly arrived at the happy mean between a strict subject-index and 
a classified catalogue, and we shall be sorry if in future editions he 
greatly enlarges the number or scope of his class-headings, some of 
which already contain several hundred entries. A subject-index, with 
cross-references between cognate headings, such as Mr. Fortescue very 
frequently gives, or possibly with a classified table of all the headings 
employed, unites to our thinking the simplicity of the alphabet with quite 
as much philosophy as any two professors can be found to agree upon: 
and to attempt more than this is to court failure. But in his first issue 
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Mr. Fortescue was perhaps somewhat too rigid a purist, and his slight 
alterations in the present volume are very practical and convenient. 

To notice a few headings which may be specially interesting to 
our readers, we find that under BIBLIOGRAPHY there are some seventy 
entries, divided into General Treatises, Bibliographies of Bibliography, 
Catalogues of Selected Works, ze. guides to reading, and Lists of 
Incunabula and Rare and Curious Books. Cross-references are given 
at the end of the heading to Anonyms, Block-books, Book-plates, 
Book-selling, Libraries and Typography. Under LIBRARIES the entries 
number about a hundred, about forty of which deal with Library Manage- 
ment, and the rest with Accounts and Reports of Libraries, both at home 
and abroad. Under MANUSCRIPTs it is rather surprising to find nearly 
a hundred entries of special catalogues and descriptions. Under Typo- 
GRAPHY there are about five-and-twenty technical treatises on the art of 


printing, and about twice as many works on its history. All these 


subjects are comparatively small ones, and the numbers which we have 
recorded give some idea alike of the activity of book-production, of the 
rate at which the Museum increases its treasures from one /usfrum to 
another, and of the usefulness of Mr. Fortescue’s laborious compilation. 


Messrs. Cross and Jackman, of Canterbury, have lately published a 
small pamphlet entitled “A Short Account of the Records of Canter- 
bury,” compiled by Mr. Henry R. Plomer, from the “ Reports” of the 
Historical Manuscripts Commissioners and other sources. Its aim is to 
supply visitors to the city with a brief description of the various collec- 


tions of Canterbury Manuscripts, the local guide books furnishing little 
or no information on the subject. 


Library Hotes and Hews. 


The Editor carnestly requests that librarians and others will send to 
him early and accurate information as to all local Library doings. The 
briefest record of facts and dates ts all that is required. 

/n course of time “ Library Notes and News” will become of the 
utmost value to the historian of the Public Library movement, ana it is 
therefore of the highest importance that every paragraph should be 
vouched for by local knowledge. Brief written paragraphs are better 
than newspaper cuttings. 








ARLECDON AND FRIZINGTON. 
opened the new Free Library. 
Johnston is librarian. 


On 30th May, Mrs. Dixon formally 
There are 1,100 vols., and Mr. Wilson 


BooT._e.—The fifth season’s free lectures have just come to a suc- 
successful close. ‘The annual report just presented to the Committee 
shows an increase of more than 9,000 issues on the year, March, 1891, 
to March, 1892. The children’s department in the Library is a great 
and growing success. The year’s income amounted to more than £2,140; 
£400 of this derived from the residue under the Local Taxation (Customs 
and Excise) Act. The book purchases have been more than double 
those of the previous year, though the average cost was high, owing 
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to the excellent quality of the literature provided, and the large accession 
of technical books. The Committee now require their junior assistant 
to pass the preliminary examination of the Library Association within 
two years of his engagement; and they have agreed upon a scale of 
annually increasing wages for each member of the staff. 


BRECHIN.—A circular with a sketch of the library building has been 
issued asking “all persons connected with the ‘ Ancient City, both at 
home and abroad, to help.” 


COLCHESTER. —On March 14th, a meeting was held in the schoolroom, 
Mile End, in connection with the opening of the Mile End branch of the 
Colchester Public Library. The comfortable and well furnished reading- 
room is situated in a house close by, and was declared open by Mr. 
Brabrook Daniell. 


Cork.—On May 6th, the Corporation of Cork carried unanimously a 
resolution that $d. in the pound be granted for the purposes of a public 
library. This would produce about £3co. The Public Library Act was 
adopted in 1855, and a School of Art only established. 


DUNDEE.—Mr. Martin White has offered to give £250 for the purpose 
of establishing libraries in the Board Schools, provided the Board give an 
equal sum. The School Committee of the Dundee School Board have 
expressed the opinion that the £250 required to meet Mr. White’s offer 
should be raised outside the Board. 


EDINBURGH.—On May 12th, the new S. S. C. Library was opened by 
the Lord Justice General of Scotland, the Right Hon. J. P. B. Robertson. 


EDINBURGH.—A portrait of Mr. Carnegie, bearing the following label, 
has been presented to the Public Library: “Andrew Carnegie. Pre- 
sented to the Edinburgh Free Library, by Charles S. Smith, of New York. 
Painted by Thomas W. Wood, President National Academy of Design.” 


ELGIN.—On May 13th, Provost Law opened the Free Public Library, 
established under the Public Libraries Act. The supper room of the 
Town Hall has been rented for library purposes ; the Library contains 
about 4,000 vols. Miss Mitchell, Newspynie, has been appointed 
librarian. 


ENFIELD.—At a recent poll 1,576 voted in favour of adopting the 
Public Libraries Acts and 1,194 against, being a majority in favour of 
382 ‘votes. 


EXETER.—The portion of the will of the late Mr. Kent-Kingdom re- 
lating to his bequest to the Albert Memorial Museum is printed in the 
Western Times of February 16, and nearly fills a column. The sum of 
£6,000 is to be spent on building a wing, and with his other bequest, 
books are to be bought, “ but no theological works or works of fiction, of 
any sort or kind, and no newspaper.” 


HoORSHAM.—The residents of this town, the birthplace of Shelley, are 
taking steps to celebrate the approaching centenary of the poet's birth. 
It is proposed to establish a free public library as a local memorial. 
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INVERURIE.—Mr. Darg has resigned the post of librarian of the 
Public Library, and has been succeeded by Mr. John Beaton, accountant. 


LONDON : CAMBERWELL.—The Commissioners of Public Libraries 
have announced that they intend to proceed with the erection of a 
central library for Camberwell. The site selected is in a very central 
position, being on the Peckham roadway, about midway between Church 
Street, Camberwell, and Rye Lane, Peckham. 


LONDON : DEPTFORD.—On May 21st, took place the twenty-second 
annual meeting of the Library and Club in connection with the works of 
Messrs. Braby & Co. 


LONDON: St. GEORGE THE MARTYR.—Steps are being taken to 
establish a Public Library in this parish. 


LONDON : ST. MARYLEBONE.—The third attempt to secure the adop- 
tion of the Libraries Acts in Marylebone has proved unsuccessful, the 
result being a great surprise alike to the friends and foes of the move- 
ment. There was no organised local opposition, and the Marylebone 
Library Association worked hard and well for a successful issue. A 
large public meeting was held just before the poll, at the Polytechnic, 
when the Duke of Fife was in the chair, supported by the Rt. Hon. 
G. J. Goschen, Sir John Lubbock, Mr. F. Seager Hunt, M.P., Mr. J. R. ° 
Diggle (Chairman of the London School Board), Sir J. Carmichael, Bart., 
Sir Andrew Clarke, Mr. Frank Debenham, Ald. L.C.C., Mr. Quintin 
Hogg, Ald. L.C.C., the Rev. Canon Barker, any many other persons of 
light and leading in the district. Active organised opposition was con- 
fined to the “ Liberty and Property Defence League,” which flooded the 
parish with its misleading public library leaflet. As a compromise 
with local opponents the requisition stated that the amount of the rate 
should be left to the option of the voters, and there is not the slightest 
doubt that the complications thus involved tended to defeat the Library 
scheme. The result of the poll was :—For the Acts, 2,950. Against, 3,830, 
Majority against, 880. 343 voted for $d. or 3d. rate, but as they did not 
sign for the adoption of the Act as well, their votes were disqualified. 
1,200 votes were spoilt in other ways, and nearly 9,000 papers were not 
delivered, not called for, or returned blank. The moral of this poll is— 
make the issue as simple as possible, and never bewilder the voter with 
alternatives. The poll was so unsatisfactory in so many ways that a 
strenuous effort will be made to keep the libraries open until another 
poll can be taken next year. Mr. Andrew Carnegie has given £100 to 
the Library funds. 


LONDON : PADDINGTON.—Mr. F. D. Mocatta, who has always taken 
a warm interest in this Free Library (supported by voluntary contribu- 
tions), has just contributed a further sum of £40 to its funds. It 
would be well for the library if it hada few more supporters like Mr. 
Mocatta. 


LONDON : WHITECHAPEL.—On May oth, a part of the Free Public ° 
Library was opened to the public. 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE.—At a recent meeting of the Public Librarics 
Committee a report was presented from the sub-committee for apportion- 
ing the money received from the Chancellor of the Exchequer, under the 
Customs and Excise Act. The grant is not so large as last year, but, 
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added to the balance kept in hand, the total amount is greater this year. 
£150 is to be intrusted to the Free Library for the purchase of books on 
technical subjects. These volumes will be kept in the reference depart- 
ment, and will be separately catalogued. 


PLYMOUTH.—The Mayor of Plymouth (Mr. F. W. Harris) on Feb- 
ruary 29th, opened a reading room at the Cattedown Board School, 
granted for the use of the Free Library Committee, and which will be 
open each evening from 6.30 to 10 o’clock. 


PORTSMOUTH.—An interesting article on “Our Public Library” 
appears in the Hampshire Post of March 4. 


WALTHAMSTOW.—The High Sheriff of Essex, Mr. T. Courtenay 
Warner, has offered to give a site for the purposes of a Free Library at 
Walthamstow, and to contribute £300 towards the building fund. 


WALTON-ON-THE-HILL.—At the monthly meeting of the Local Board 
on April 7th, the clerk read a letter from the Rev. W. Bathgate, suggest- 
ing an effort to provide a park, baths, and public library for Walton. 
The Board replied that they did not see their way at present to move in 
the matter. 


WATERLOO-WITH-SEAFORTH.—A Local Board election took place 
here at the beginning of April. Three of the candidates made a point in 
their election addresses, of stating that they considered the time had come 
for the establishment of a Free Library. Although quite new men, two 
of them were returned, one (Dr. Simpson) at the head of the poll. 


The Bodleian Ubrary. 


THE Report of the Curators of the Bodleian Library for 1891 is before 
us, and as usual, bears abundant testimony to the activity of the present 
administration. ‘The total amount at the disposal of the Curators amoun- 
ted to £8,512, of which about £2,000 was expended on the purchase of 
books and manuscripts. The number of zfems (a word for which we 
a no love) acquired by the Library during its past year is shown as 
ollows :— 


(1) By gift or exchange sie 
(2) Under the Copyright Act.. 
(3) New Purchases 

(4) Second-hand purchases . 


Total 


The principal purchase of the year is a volume of Anglo-Saxon 
Charters of the 1toth and 11th century, many of them relating to 
Crediton in Devonshire, then a bishop’s see. This collection was bought 
for £220 10s., “ which is believed to be the highest sum ever paid by the 
Bodleian for a single volume, manuscript or printed.” A selection of the 
Charters, it is stated, will be published in Anxecdota Oxoniensia by Pro- 
fessor Napier and Mr. W. H. Stevenson, who advised the Curators on 
the purchase. Another important acquisition (bought for £47 10s.) isa 
Latin Commentary on the Pentateuch, written in the 8th century, and “ of 
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great interest, not only palaeographically but for its corrupted Latinity.” 
An epistle in verse (MS.) by Southey, describing his journey to and 
arrival in Oxford as a student (in 1732) was bought for the modest sum of 
£4, and is certainly in its right place in the Bodleian. A generous 
donation of £100 by a member of All Souls, and a balance of about £70 
from another donation, seem to have been judiciously expended on 
the purchase of upwards of seventy incunabula and other interesting 
books. Among the acquisitions we may mention the Lider de remediis 
utriusgue fortunae per quendam A |drianum Cartusiensem], printed at 
Strasburg about 1471, the first book with numbered leaves, the numera- 
tion being in the middle (not at the top) of the margin ; also Doesborch’s 
edition of the Fifleen Tokens of Judgment (Antwerp, c. 1508), and 
Sundrie pleasaunt Flowers of Poesie,a book purporting to be a reprint 
of one published in 1576, but really the work of the Rev. Peter Hall, who 
is said to have printed only two copies, one for Mr. Grenville (now in the 
British Museum), and the other for himself, which henceforth will rest in 
the Bodleian. 

Good progress seems to have been made in cataloguing all the various 
collections, and also in binding. The only unsatisfactory paragraphs in 
the report are those which tell a mournful story of the iniquity of a boy. 
“On the morning of his entrance into the library,” we are told, this boy 
“had signed the customary promise ‘never to take away or destroy or 
damage any book or piece of paper, or anything else in the library,’ and 
had been caused to copy this, and told to take the copy home to his 
father—nor was it disputed that he had done this.” Nevertheless this 
boy had appropriated to his own use zmfrimzs thirty-seven tracts of the 
Mather collection, ‘ beautifully bound,’ which are certainly very moderately 
valued at £80 ; (2) Grenville Murray’s People J have met ; (3) a cloth case, 
containing Byron’s works in twelve volumes ; (4) ten penny stories. Qzd 
his appropriation of the Mather tracts, it is satisfactory to learn that the 
youthful delinquent received, after trial by the city magistrates, a 
month’s imprisonment; it is also pleasing to know the Librarian has 
drawn up “an enlarged code of printed rules relating to boys, which can 
be seen by any member of Convocation.” But gud this boy’s conveyance 
from the Bodleian of the work of Mr. Grenville Murray and the ten penny 
story books, we have strong sympathies with the conveyer, who no doubt 
felt that the Bodleian was no place for such trash, and we trust that the 
city magistrates gave due weight to these mitigatory circumstances in 
their sentence. 


The Mitchell Library, Glasgow, 


ON Friday last, the 20th May, the first five millions of volumes 
issued to readers was completed at 8.21 p.m. This stage in the history 
of the Library would have been reached many months earlier, but for 
the unfortunate suspension of issue, during the reconstruction of the 
present premises. Counting from the 5th November, 1877, when the 
first volume was issued in the rooms formerly occupied, at No. 60, 
Ingram Street, 3,992 working days have been spent in dealing with 
this large amount of reading, the average number of volumes con- 
sulted daily over the whole period being 1,253. 

The following is a statement of the proportions of the issue in the 
several classes in which the books are arranged :— 
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No. of Vols. Per cent. 

Theology and Philosophy _... eco 457,619 
History, Biography, and Travels... 984,115 
Social Science, including Law, Com- 

merce, Education, &c. ... aS 173,056 
Arts and Sciences __.... oe eee 1,010,742 
Poetry and the Drama 2 a 319,893 
Philology Poe _ sits ol 124,420 
Prose fiction... ‘ 430,045 


Miscellaneous literature ee .. 1,500,110 





5,000,000 





These proportions are very similar to those of the first two millions, 
of which a statement was issucd in September, 1883. The variations 
show that social science, miscellaneous literature, and prose fiction have 
gained slightly at the cost of history and poetry. The low percentage of 
prose fiction is largely due to the fact.that the stock of this form of litera- 
ture is very small, forming not much more than one per cent. of the whole 
Library, although contributing nearly nine per cent. to the issue. 

It may be of interest to note the dates of the completion of each suc- 
cessive million of issue. 

Millions of Date of Number of Daily 
Volumes issued. Completion. Working Days. Average. 
First 14 January, 188i 3 1,018 
Second 1 Septem., 1885 5238 
Third 4 Decem., 1885 ‘ 1,443 
Fourth 8 March, 1888 1,443 
Fifth 20 May, 1892 ; 1,225 


It will be observed that the Third and Fourth millions occupied pre- 
cisely the same number of working days. During this period there was 
much overcrowding, with attending discomfort to readers. 

The popular success of the Mitchell Library, in which the books are 
for consultation on the Library premises only, may be taken as a proof 
that a complete system of public libraries would have the same acceptance 
and approva! here which they enjoy in all the other important cities of the 
kingdom. There is as yet no free circulating library in Glasgow ; but it 
cannot be doubted that the singular success which has followed the one 
established in Edinburgh, by the adoption of the Public Libraries Act, 
consequent on Mr. Carnegie’s munificent gift, will be repeated here when- 
ever the ratepayers are induced to take advantage of this valuable statute, 
and so possess themselves of a regularly organised series of central and 
district libraries and news-rooms. 


Worth Midland Library Association. 


THE tenth meeting of this Association was held at the University 
College, on May 5th, 1892. Amongst those present were Mr. J. Potter 
Briscoe (president) ; Mr. J. T. Radford (hon. sec. Mechanics’ Institution, 
Nottingham) ; Mr. F. S. Herne, vice president (Leicester); Mr. Z. Moon 
(Loughborough) ; Mr. J. W. H. Perkyns and Miss Flanders (Mechanics’ 
Institution, Lincoln) ; Mr. Glover (Lenton); Miss Hill, Miss F. C. Hill, 
and Messrs Prichard, Carlin, Hammersley, Kirk, Herring (Free Public 
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Library, Nottingham); Mr. H. W. Cooke (Mechanics’ Institution, 
Nottingham) ; Mr. Easom (People’s Hall, Nottingham) ; &c. 

A resolution proposed by Mr. Dent and seconded by Mr. Perkyns, 
“ That the annual meeting be held in Nottingham on the first Thursday 
in October in each year,’ was adopted. Two papers were read on 
“ Library Pests” and “ The Literary Work of a Librarian,” both of which 
created animated discussions. An adjournment was then made to the 
Morley House for tea, after which the members met at the Mechanics’ 
Institution to finish the remaining business. Votes of thanks were passed 
to the writers of the papers. The annual report and balance sheet were 
read and adopted. The voting for officers for next year resulted in the 
election of J. Potter Briscoe, president ; F. S. Herne, vice-president ; Mr. J. 
Theodore Radford, hon. secretary and treasurer. It was resolved that 
if the date should prove suitable, the Association should visit Chatsworth 
on July 14th: the executive and Mr. Crowther to make the necessary 
arrangements. It was resolved that not less than six copies be made of 
the papers read at the meetings and circulated amongst the members. 

A resolution was adopted that this Association join the L.A.U.K., and 
that the Zzbrary be circulated by the secretary amongst the members of 
this Association. 

On the motion of Mr. Perkyns, “ A vote of thanks was passed to the 
Committees of the University College and Mechanics’ Institution for the 
loan of rooms, and to the local press for their co-operation.” 


Joun T. RADFORD, //on. Sec. 


Library Catalogues. 


Rules for a Dictionary Catalogue, by Charles A. Cutter, 
Librarian of the Boston Atheneum. 3rd edition, with 
corrections and additions, and an Alphabetical Index. 
Washington, 1891. pp. 40, 8vo., 


We cordially welcome this long-promised edition of “ Cutter” with an 
index—the only thing required to make it perfect. We gladly acknow- 
ledge the indebtedness of British librarians to the United States Bureau 
of Education for so freely distributing the work to libraries. The day 
seems as far off as ever when our Government can be induced to benefit 
libraries in this practical way. 


St. Helens Free Public Library. Catalogue of the Sutton 
Branch Lending Library. 2nd edition. Compiled by Alfred 
Lancaster. 1891. 8vo, pp. 60. Long primer across page. 
There are a few minor faults of compilation; Gilbert’s /voggerty’s 

fairy is under Froggerty, and a more careful use of the dash under 
title-entries or its avoidance altogether is required. Under “Man” 
books on anthropology and fiction-titles do not mix well. To repeat the 
word reads better, as under “Iron.” Withal this is a piece of careful 
work, and its merit is enhanced by good type and printing. The collec- 
tion of books is an unimportant one, but no doubt adequate for the wants 
of the neighbourhood in which it is placed. 


Birkenhead Free Public Library. Hand-List, No. 6, January. 
1892. Royal 8vo, pp. 12. Brevier in double columns, 
Price one penny. 

Contains the additions to the Lending Library during 1891. The 
arrangement is classified, as in the case of the vrevious lists, but the 
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usual section on a special subject or topic is omitted. The principal word 
in each title is well brought up by printing it in “ clarendon,” but the 
idea is not entirely carried out, the few cases we noticed evidently being 
overlooked in printing. There are a number of wrong founts. Mr. May 
has occasionally added a helpful explanatory note, and we hope he will 
extend this and make his future lists more of the nature of descriptive 
catalogues. 


Salem Public Library, Salem, Mass. Third supplement to the 
Finding List, October, 1891. Salem, 1891. Royal 8vo. pp. 
viii. 116. Brevier in double columns. 


Contains the additions for a year arranged on the same general plan 
as the previous lists, viz., a full subject-index, a classified catalogue—the 
classitication being Dewey’s—and an author-list. The compilation is 
perfect, and those who are wedded to the extravagant use of indent 
dashes ought to obtain this list if only to see how well the dash may be 
entirely dispensed with without any loss of clearness or appearance. 


Catalogue of the Kimberley Public Library. Compiled by P. 
M. Laurence, LL.D., Judge-President of the High Court of 
Griqualand, Chairman of the Library Committee. 1891. 
8vo. pp. Xxxili. 248. 

This catalogue supersedes one which is characterized as “ marked by 
every conceivable vice which such a production could possess,” and “a 
farrago of blunders,” some of the books being catalogued under such 
heads as “ Works” and “ Memoirs.” The present catalogue consists of 
author-entry with subject and fiction-title indexes. That the compiler is 
thoroughly conversant with the theory as well as the practice of cata- 
loguing is evidenced by his summary of the polemics of the subject. 
With some of his premises we cordially agree, but with many we do not ; 
however, he gives good reasons for the faith that is in him as exemplified 
in this catalogue, and in spite of his claiming the “ indulgence usually 
conceded to an amateur” his work is such as would put many (alas ! too 
many) professed cataloguers to shame. If fault were to be found it 
would be rather in the direction of inquiring why such condensed titles 
are given when the form of printing would have admitted of fuller ones, 
instead of causing the printer to fill up the pages with “leaders.” It is 
improbable that the Kimberley public are better informed than the 
average readers in public libraries. The collection of books appears 
both excellent and representative. That portion of Mr. Justice Laurence’s 
introduction which relates to his library and to South African libraries 
generally is of so much interest that no excuse will be needed for printing 
it in an early number of 7he Library. 


A new instalment of the British Museum Catalogue of Printed Books 
has just appeared, consisting of the parts containing “ London,” “ M. 
MacCorkle,” ‘‘ Marl—Martimprey,” “ Martin—Marxow,” “ Massimi 
Mauriccio,” and “ Mb—Meinhold.” The London portion includes official 
documents relating to the city and all institutions connected with it, 
reports and other publications of such societies in London as are not 
entered under Academies, and anonymous works relating in any manner 
to the City. 
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——— Public Library. Supplemental Catalogue. Sm. 8vo, 
pp- 24. Long primer across page. No title-page. 

An attempt at a dictionary catalogue without the slightest knowledge 
of even the first principles, and with what result one example will suffice 
as a fair sample of the whole. Freeman’s Some Impressions of the United 
States appears simply and solely under “Some”! Every page contains 
a blunder of one kind or another, and the authors’ names, when they 
are gtven, are mangled nearly beyond recognition: Brow, D’Aubigue 
Jeffries, John’s, Macauley, Robersfon of Brighton, 7: Todhunter, Vam- 
beray, are a few of the better known, taken at random. No attempt 
has been made to place the entries in alphabetical order, other than to 
bring the first letters together. Beyond giving the knowing readers 
something to laugh at, this “ catalogue ” can serve no satisfactory purpose 
One or two entries will amuse : ; 


Adventures of Philip Thackeray. 

Aeschylus (complete entry). 

Baron Trenck (complete entry). 

Carlyle. Séartor Resartus. 

Foundling Hospital (complete entry). 

History of Civilzation, by Guvzot. 

Mountain, Jules Michelet. 

Ravenstein’s Russia on the Amoor. 

Russians on the Amoor, by Ravenstein. 

Stoughton’s William Penn, Life of. 

Wallace, Lew.— Ben Hor. 

Wright, Thomas—Caricature History of the Georges. 
o Practical Poultry Keeper. 


Jottings. 


In an article which appeared lately in Zhe Scotsman, the recent 
establishment of so large a number of Public Libraries is credited with 
having acted prejudicially on the annual output of books. The writer 
observes : “ Curiously enough this shrinkage of book production has been 
accompanied by quite a phenomenal expansion of periodical literature.” 


The ingenuity of librarians is sometimes severely exercised to find 
reasons for a diminished circulation or a falling off in the number of 
visitors to the Reading Room. Committees seem to expect that if an 
annual report records a lessened use of the library, it is incumbent on the 
librarian to find an excuse. 


Anything serves. If there has been a long spell of bad weather, 
readers have not ventured out; if the weather has been fine, readers 
have naturally preferred a country stroll to sitting in a stuffy reading 
room. If trade is brisk, it is obvious that people have little time for 
reading, and if there has been a prolonged strike or lock-out, it is equally 
clear that the members of the trades-unions are too busy agitating and 
negotiating to find leisure for reading. And so on. 
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But the most curious reason ever suggested for a falling off in the 
number of visits made to a reading room, was recently given in a report 
that came under our notice. A considerable decrease was ascribed to 
the fact that early in the year reported upon the committee had begun 
to charge 1d. for the use of the /avatory / 

Should we “ enquire too curiously” if we were to ask how many visits 
to reading room recorded in previous reports should, in strict truth, have 
been recorded as “ visits to /avatory” ? 


The Bookman for this month tells us that of the 1,277,436 volumes 
lent by the Paris Municipal Libraries in one year, fifty per cent. were 
fiction. Zola and Jules Verne head the list of favourite writers, and 
Dumas pére and Eugéne Sue continue to be very popular. Balzac and 
George Sand seem to have fallen out of favour. After fiction comes poetry. 
There Victor Hugo is far ahead of any other in popularity. es 
symboligues had eleven readers ! 

We lately saw a notice in a Reference Library penned in all serious- 
ness by an assistant. The legend ran :— 


** TALKING ALOUD NOT ALLOWED.” 


The library assistant, with a sense of humour, finds the service of the 
public by no means dreary or wanting in occasion for many a quiet 
chuckle. On a dull day the following applications would be welcomed 
behind the counter. They are all genuine. 

Swainson.— Animanils in Manergeries. 

Washington Irving.— Zad/ of a Traveller. 

Fulton.—National History Of Pijons. 

Ballantyne.— 7he Can Nibble Islands. 

Marryat.—V/r. Gentleman Easy. 

Miner Sports. 

Starter re startlus. 


Library Association of the United hingdom. 


THE last monthly meeting was held at 20, Hanover Square, on 
Monday, May the oth, at 8 p.m. Mr. TEDDER in the chair. 
The Size Notation Committee presented the following report :— 
SIZE NOTATION. 

The Size Notation Committee have the honour to report that they have 
duly considered the question referred to them. They are unable at this stage 
to recommend the general adoption of any particular scheme, but they strongly 
urge that all cataloguers should be requested to mention at the commencement 
of their printed catalogues what scheme of notation (if any) is adopted by 
them, or failing this, that they would be careful to indicate precisely what is 
intended by the terms used by them to describe the sizes of the books in the 
catalogue. 

The Size Notation Committee further recommend that the original Re- 
port of the Sub-Committee be reprinted for the information of members. 


Mr. HEW Morrison (Librarian of The Edinburgh Public Library) 
read a paper on THE EDINBURGH PUBLIC LIBRARY AND ITS FIRST 
YEAR’S WORK. 

The CHAIRMAN said that before they had the pleasure of according a 
hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Morrison for his valuable and interesting 
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communication, he had an important announcement to make. This was 
to state that the members were honoured with the presence among them 
that evening of Mr. ANDREW CARNEGIE, who, as they well-knew, besides 
his many other gifts to libraries on both sides of the Atlantic, has gener- 
ously endowed the Free Public Library at Edinburgh. The Chairman 
having briefly introduced the visitor to the mecting, 

Mr. CARNEGIE said: He did not care much what a young person 
read, always, of course, excluding what was really obnoxious. He had 
not forgotten what it was to be the son of a poor weaver in Scotland, and 
he had not forgotten what it was to be in America when he could not get 
books, and when Colonel Anderson threw open his four hundred to the 
public. He wanted the taste for reading developed, so that those who 
had within them the soul of improvement might get on all right in 
the future. The longer he lived the less importance he attached to the 
rotten apples in the social barrel. He would remove those rotten apples, 
not primarily for their own sake, but for the sake of the sound fruit, 
which he was afraid they would contaminate. Therefore it was that 
while he believed that of every thousand dollars spent in so-called 
charity to-day, nine hundred and fifty of it had better be thrown into 
the sea, he had chosen, and his conscience and his judgment had 
held him in the conviction, not to establish institutions for those who 
would not help themselves, but to the establishment of free libraries 
that would not pauperise. He would let the rotten apples go, but would 
give to men and women who had within them the germs of develop- 
ment and elevation the means by which they could ascend. Mr. 
Carnegie attributed a great deal of the success of the Edinburgh 
Public Library to Mr. Morrison. 

Mr. THOMAS MASON, in proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. Morrison, 
said that they were glad to see Mr. Morrison among them, and to 
hear that the great library under his charge was succeeding so well. 
It was not often that they had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Carnegie, 
and he thought that the opportunity ought to be embraced of bringing 
to Mr. Carnegie’s notice a point in regard to the founding of Libraries, 
which had evidently wholly escaped him and his advisers. They all 
admired the splendid generosity, and the large-heartedness which had 
prompted Mr. Carnegie to give so munificently to the cause of Free 
Libraries ; but with all his liberality he had forgotten to see that the 
Librarian was adequately endowed. Mr. Carnegie had enlarged most 
eloquently on the inestimable value of a good Librarian, but how could 
they expect to keep up the supply of good Librarians when they were 
only offered the wages of a labourer. He believed that he was correct 
when he said, that in only one (Edinburgh) of the Libraries, founded 
or aided by Mr. Carnegie, in Scotland, was the salary of the Librarian 
over a hundred pounds, and in most cases they were fifteen or twenty 
pounds under even that modest remuneration. He did not for one 
moment wish to mar Mr. Carnegie’s pleasant impressions of the meet- 
ing, and he had ventured thus much out of the beaten track of com- 
plimentary expression, in the hope that he would enlist Mr. Carnegie’s 
support in raising the salary and the status of the Librarian, and he 
had very great pleasure indeed in proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Morrison. 

The vote of thanks was seconded by Mr. COTGREAVE. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. A. Axon, whilst disclaiming any right to the 
eulogistic terms which Mr. Tedder had used, expressed his increasing 
interest in the library movement. His own experiences had been varied. 
He had been first a reader, and then for many years an official in a 
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provincial library, and since he had quitted the profession he had given 
a number of years’ service as a member of the governing body of a large 
library. In this way he had seen the library question both from the out- 
side and from the inside, and whilst listening to Mr. Morrison’s paper he 
had been mentally comparing many of the facts with his own experiences. 
But apart from the interest of the Edinburgh details there was the living 
principle underlying the whole of the movement for popular libraries. 
They had listened with great pleasure that evening to Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie. Free libraries were a beneficent example of “ Triumphant 
Democracy.” Knowledge, which in the past had been the exclusive 
possession of the wealthy and the great, was now being made accessible 
to the mass of the people. This was a matter for hearty rejoicing, for 
science and literature in the hands and homes of the people meant an 
immense increase, not only in the material prosperity, but also in the 
enjoyment and happiness of the whole community. 

The Chairman then put the vote of thanks to the meeting and it was 
carried unanimously. 

Mr. MORRISON briefly responded, and the meeting adjourned. 


Letters to Editor. 
WHAT ARE REFERENCE BOOKs? 

Sik,—There is a point connected with the management of public 
libraries, on which I should be glad if you would permit me to ask a 
question. The contents of such libraries are usually divided into two 
classes, ze. (A) books intended for circulation ; and (B) books which 
may not be taken out by readers, or which may be taken out only under 
special conditions, class B being commonly described as the “ Reference 
Libiary.” Has there been any discussion, either at any meeting of the 
Library Association or in such publications as the Lzérary, the Library 
Chronicle, or the Library Fournal, as to the principles determining 
whether a book should belong to A or B? If so, will you or any of 
your readers oblige me with the reference ; if not, would you allow the 
Library to be the medium for any librarian, or other competent 
authority, who is willing to do so, to contribute any information on the 
subject likely to be of assistance to those engaged in library work? Of 
course, there is no difficulty as to works of reference in the stricter sense, 
such as dictionaries, &c., and there are other works which, owing either 
to their rarity or their costliness, would be difficult to replace, and which, 
therefore, should clearly belong to the B class; but there are many 
works as to which it is difficult to draw the line, and I fancy this is a 
difficulty which librarians must often experience, and on which they 
would be glad if any principles could be laid down for their guidance. 
We have here a small library of about 15,000 volumes, of which about 
12,000, or four-fifths, are in general circulation, while the remainder 
cannot be taken out except under a special permit, signed by three mem- 
bers of the committee. The proportion of works of reference to works 
in circulation appears to be smaller than that which usually obtains in 
English libraries on amore or less similar scale. In the new catalogue 
of our library, a copy of which has, I believe, been sent to you, the works 
in the reference class are distinguished by a star prefixed to the title. I 
should be very glad of any hints as to (1) the principles which should 
regulate the formation of this class ; (2) the question as to whether all o1 
any portion of it should be strictly confined to use in the Library itself, 
and, if not, in what circumstances and under what conditions it should be 
permissible for such works to be taken out ?-—I am, Sir, &c., 

Kimberley. P. M LAURENCE. 


Editorial Communications and Books for Review should be addressed to the Editor. 
Advertisements and letters on Business to the Publisher, 20, Hanover Square, W 
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The True Catherine of Aragon. 


(According to Italian Archives.) 


* view of the interest aroused by Mr. Froude’s version of 
*‘ The Divorce of Catherine of Aragon as told by the Imperial 
Ambassadors at the Court of Henry VIII.,” the contents of the 
Italian archives may perhaps be laid bare with advantage. It 
is true that Mr. Froude has consulted the Venetian Calendar of 
state papers; but he does not profess to have examined it 
minutely, and the passages he quotes are far from representative. 
For instance he gives us, from Falieri’s description of the King, 
a number of complimentary references to ‘“‘such beauty of mind 
and body as surprise and astonish,” ‘‘a face like an angel's,” “a 
head bald' like Casar’s,” and many accomplishments as a 
scholar and a sportsman; but he entirely omits the following 
passage in the same despatch, which reflects far more correctly 
the real sentiments of the writer. ‘‘ Although always intelligent 
and judicious,” writes Falieri, ‘“‘ Henry has nevertheless allowed 
himself to be so allured by his pleasures that, accustomed to 
ease, he for many years left the administration of government to 
his ministers, well nigh up to the time of Cardinal Wolsey's 
persecution; but, ever since, he has taken such delight in his 
own rule that from liberal he has become avaricious, and, 
whereas no one heretofore departed from his Majesty without 
being well rewarded, so now all quit his presence dissatisfied.” 
Moreover the religious observances quoted by Mr. Froude are in 
the original sneeringly suggested to be a semblance and a sham. 
Mr. Froude has doubtless exercised a similar discretion in 
selecting descriptions of the other chief actors in this great 
drama, for the general consensus of the documents in Italy is 
far from bearing out the impressions he seeks to convey. 
Especially is this so in the case of Queen Catherine, whom he 
depicts as ugly, proud and intractable. Had he been specially 








' Mr. Rawdon Brown, in his preface to the Venetian Calendar, gives this 
baldness as the reason why no painter ever dared represent the King without a 
bonnet. 
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concerned with the Venetian despatches, he would doubtless 
have given emphatic prominence to the reported assertion of the 
French King,' that Catherine was “‘ old’ and deformed,” a view 
which was not shared by less partial observers. For instance, 
the Venetian Ambassador in England described her some 
months later as “ possessed of a very beautiful complexion, and 
as religious and virtuous as words could express.’* A dozen 
years later Mario Savorgnano gives a graphic account of a visit 
to the Queen, which is to be found in the Sanuto diaries.‘ “‘ Her 
Majesty,” he says, “is prudent and good, and during these 
differences with the King she has evinced constancy and reso- 
lution, never being disheartened or depressed. I returned to 
Windsor Castle, and from thence, on the fourth day of my 
departure from London, arrived at a place called The More, 
where the Queen resides. In the morning we saw her Majesty 
dine. She had some thirty maids of honour standing round the 
table and about fifty who performed its service. Her Court 
consists of about two hundred persons, but she is not so much 
visited as heretofore, on account of the King. Her Majesty is 
not of tall stature, but rather small. If not handsome, she is 
certainly not ugly; she is inclined to be stout ; generally has a 
smile on her countenance.” 

Neither do the Italian despatches bear out the charges of 
“pride and intractability” so airily made against the Queen. 
When Henry was living in open adultery with Sir Thomas 
Boleyn’s daughter, the Milanese agent reported that “this 
saintly Queen maintains strenuously (contende summd. contentione) 
that all her King and lord does is done by him for true and pure 
conscience’s sake, and not from any wanton appetite ;”* when 
she had been driven away from Court to make room for her rival, 
we find her “ maintaining a cheerful demeanour and arraying 
her retinue in entirely new apparel, with a monogram signifying 
‘ Henry and Catherine ’” ;* and when Henry issued a procla- 
mation threatening the penalties of premunire against any who 
should in future style or address Catherine as Queen, she only 





* Antonio Giustinian and Antonio Surian, Venetian Ambassadors in France, to 
the Signory, 4 June, 1519. 

? She was then barely thirty-five. 

* Report of England by Sebastian Giustinian, 10 September, 1519. (S. 
Mark’s Library.) 

* 25 August, 1531. 

* Scarpinello to the Duke of Milan, 28 June, 1530. 

* Carlo Capello to the Signory of Venice, 21 June, 1533. 
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remarked “ that everything belonged to his Majesty, including 
her own person, of which he might dispose at his pleasure, but 
she neither could nor would cede her rights." Indeed all accounts 
agree in extolling her gentle dignity throughout her troubles, and 
even “ bluff King Hal” was constrained toa show of courtesy in 
her presence. As late as 1530, Scarpinello writes to the Duke 
of Milan, “the Queen is with his Majesty at Hampton Court, 
and they pay each other, reciprocally, the greatest possible 
attention and compliments in the Spanish fashion, with the 
utmost sangfroid, as if there had never been any dispute what- 
ever between them, so much reciprocal courtesy being displayed 
in public that anyone acquainted with the controversy cannot 
but consider their conduct more than human.’” 

Meanwhile it was not unnatural that this noble and unfortun- 
ate lady should arouse widespread sympathy among the people 
of England. Mr. Froude seeks to make light of this, but the 
fact remains that the Archives contain no single mention of any 
demonstration in favour of the King. Sir John Wallop, English 
Ambassador to the French Court, expressed much indignation 
at her treatment, “ praising the wisdom, innocence and patience 
of Queen Catherine, and saying that her Majesty was beloved as 
if she had been of the blood royal of England.”* . Many recalled 
instances of the Queen’s tenderness of heart and love for the 
people. They told how the King had destined four hundred 
rioters for the gallows, ‘‘ but our most serene and most compas- 
sionate Queen, on her bended knees and with tears in her eyes, 
obtained their pardon from his Majesty, the act of grace being 
performed with great ceremony ;"" and it is characteristic that 
the last letter which she wrote from Windsor Castle was one of 
kindness, soliciting the Duke of Milan’s good offices for a 
favourite servant. On the other hand, Marin Giustinian writes 
to the Signory of Venice, “ the English King isnot popular with 
his subjects, chiefly on account of his intention to divorce his 
wife, who is much loved, ’* and, according to a later ambassador, 


“a rebellion might easily break out some day and cause great 
confusion.””? 








! Jbid., 12 July, 1533. 

? Sforza Archives, 16 December, 1530. 

* Marin Giustinian to the Signory of Venice, 15 April, 1533. 
* Mantuan Archives, 19 May, 1517. 

5 Preface to Venetian Calendar, vol. iv. 

* 13 March, 1533. 

? Carlo Capello to the Signory of Venice, 3 June, 1535. 
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Anne Boleyn, as the fount and origin of all the evil, was 
especially execrated by the people. In advices from home, 
received by the French Ambassador in Venice, it is said that 
‘‘more than seven weeks ago, a mob of from seven to eight 
thousand women of London went out of the town to seize 
Boleyn’s daughter, who was supping at a pleasure-house on 
the river, the King not being with her; and having received 
notice of this, she escaped by crossing the river in a boat. 
The women had intended to kill her; and amongst the mob 
were many men disguised as women; nor has any great stir 
been made about this affair, because it was a thing done 
by women.”' As to the character and appearance of Anne, 
accounts vary. Coresara’ described her, in 1528, as of sur- 
passing beauty, but an anonymous writer, who saw her on the 
occasion of her visit with Henry to the French Court as 
bride-elect, reports that ‘‘Madam Anne is not one of the 
handsomest women in the world; she is of middling stature, 
and has a swarthy complexion, long neck, wide mouth, and 
undeveloped bosom. In fact, she has nothing to boast of ex- 
cept the King’s infatuation and her eyes, which are black 
and beautiful, and have done some execution among certain 
of the late Queen’s attendants.”* The last sentence is thought 
by Mr. Rawdon Brown to refer to Brereton, Norris, and 
Weston, afterwards accused of being her paramours. A certain 
diplomatic aptitude on Anne’s part is revealed in an account 
of an audience with the Venetian Ambassador, during which 
she informed him that “she knew that God had inspired his 
Majesty to marry her, and that he could have found a greater 
personage than herself, but not one more anxious and ready 
to demonstrate her love towards the Signory.”* This may or 
may not have been so; but in another despatch we find Falieri 
describing her uncle, the Duke of Norfolk, as ‘“‘a small man 
with black hair, who bore special illwill to our Venetian 
nation.” 

The resultant of Mr. Froude’s ingenuity—the real thesis 
of his book—is an attempt to prove that the divorce was a 
mere matter of public policy, and that Henry did not fall in 





' Sanuto Diaries, 24 November, 1531. 

* Coresara to the Signory of Venice, 10 February, 1528. 
* Sanuto Diaries, 31 October, 1532. 

* Capello to the Signory of Venice, 24 June, 1533. 
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love with Anne Boleyn until long after it had been projected. 
‘“‘There was no trace at the outset,” he says deliberately, 
‘“‘of an attachment to another woman;” he states that in 
1526 Henry had for two years ceased to cohabit with his 
wife as she had “certain diseases which made it impossible 
that she could be again pregnant,” and that, as no woman 
can sit upon the throne of England, his death without a 
male heir would plunge the country into civil war. In the 
matter of dates, Mr. Froude is not corroborated by the 
Italian archives. It is true that from an early day, Henry 
had been systematically unfaithful to the Queen, and that 
the idea of a divorce had presented itself to his mind when- 
ever he was under the thrall of a new favourite. In 1513, 
after only four years of marriage, he had put the Court into 
mourning for the death of one of his mistresses;' and in 
1520 he had again affronted his wife by conferring an earldom 
upon his natural son, and threatening to make him heir to 
the crown. As early as 1514, rumours were afloat that he in- 
tended to repudiate Catherine, “‘ because he was unable to 
have children by her.”* But the project did not take definite 
shape until his intrigues with Anne were well advanced; 
and it is only in October, 1529, that the Venetian Ambas- 
sador reports the Queen to have been “divorced from the 
King’s bed,” * that is to say, fully three years after Henry 
had, by Mr. Froude’s own admission, “ fallen under the fas- 
cination of the impatient Anne.”‘ In fact, the allegations of 
conscience and high policy appear all through to have been 
merely cloaks to conceal the King’s weakness in the hands 
of his courtesans. Subsequent history has shown that the 
nation will ‘“‘submit to a female sovereign;”* and Henry’s 
conscience, which could not brook the “‘ mortal sin” of cleav- 
ing to his good and faithful Queen, afterwards proved sufficiently 
elastic to enable him to advocate an incestuous marriage 
between his daughter and his illegitimate son. 

Mr. Froude is very impatient with Queen Catherine for 
not giving way in this great contest, and, by the sacrifice 


Sanuto Diaries, v., xvii., p. 287. 

Letter of Vetor Lippomano, 28 August, 1514. 
* Sebastian Giustinian to the Signory of Venice. 
See Froude, p. 182. 

* See Froude, p. 22. 
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of herself, allaying the turmoil of Europe; and she was of 
so long-suffering and unselfish a character that she would 
doubtless have done so if her own rights alone had been 
concerned. But he seems to forget that to acquiesce in the 
invalidity of her marriage would have been to bastardize her 
beloved daughter, and destroy her claims to the succession. 
Henry had at first made much of the Princess. When the 
Venetian Ambassador congratulated him on her birth, he ex- 
claimed, ‘“* My wife and I are both young, and, if it has been 
a daughter this time, by the grace of God, sons will follow.” 
The attention and indulgence which Mary received at the age 
of two aroused general astonishment. Giustinian thus de- 
scribes her appearance on a state occasion: ‘“ The Cardinal, 
the Lords and I kissed her hand, for that alone is kissed 
by any duke or noble of the land, let his degree be what 
it may, nor does any one see her without doffing his bonnet, 
and making obeisance to her. The King said to me, ‘ Domine 
Orator, per Deum immortalem, ista puella nunquam plorat’; and I 
replied, ‘Sacred Majesty, the reason is that her destiny does 
not move her to tears; she will even become Queen of France.’ 
These words pleased the king vastly. On seeing the Reverend 
Dionysius Memo, the King’s organist, the Princess commenced 
calling out in English: ‘ Priest!’ and he was obliged to go 
and play with her.”* When the divorce was in progress, 
she was treated with neglect and harshness by her father. 
Capello mentions in 1532 that the King had not seen her for 
more than a year,’ and for a long time she was virtually a 
prisoner. In fact her cause was bound up with that of her 
mother, as were those of the Roman Catholic Church, ecclesias- 
tical endowments, and the sanctity of the marriage tie. It 
was for her, and for them, that Catherine of Aragon remained 
steadfast and undaunted in the hour of persecution. 


HERBERT VIVIAN. 





' Sebastian Giustinian to the Signory of Venice, 24 February, 1516. 
* Ibid., 28 February, 1518, and 10 September, 1519. 
* Carlo Capello to the Signory of Venice, 18 September, 1532. 





A Plea for Annual Lists of State-Papers and Annual 
Reviews of State-Papers, as being essential pre- 
liminaries to State-Paper Catalogues.* 


Preratory Notes. (i.) As read, this paper originally included 
a general preface written with the view of emphasising the importance of 
making State-Papers move available for public use, and showing in a 
gencral manner that in no country had the treatment of State-Papers 
been anything but disappointing, if we compared the actual results with 
the standard of success which it is quite possible to attain to. I have 
decided, however, to omit this preface as being a branch of the subject 
which might more profitably form the subject matter of a separate paper. 

(ii.) I find, after further experience and investigations, that the whole 
subject of State-Paper Lists, Reviews, and Catalogues is even more 
dependent for success on attention to prior steps of work than I had 
originally realised. For this reason, the matter cannot be comprehensively 
or satisfactorily dealt with, without first enunciating more fully than 
I have alveady done (in my previous paper) the Theories appertaining to 
those earlier stages, viz., the Theory of Compilation, and the Theory of 
Publication. It will be seen, therefore, that I have commenced the whole 
subject backwards, beginning with the last stage instead of with the 
first. I do not regret this, however, as I believe that the subject may 
perhaps be made move readily intelligible in this manner than by the 
alternative method. Having then already dealt with the final stage 
(A State-Paper Catalogue), I shall now try and show cause for my 
advocacy of Annual Lists and Annual Reviews of State-Papers. 


ha the summer of 1890, in a paper introductory to the 

Theory of a State-Paper Catalogue, I expressed my belief 
that in order to render the State-Papers of any nation properly 
accessible to the public there were two essential preliminaries : 





* Read at a Monthly Meeting of the Library Association, May 11, 1891. 
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(i.) An Annual List of State-Papers ; (ii.) An Annual Review of the 
publications appearing in that List, and I inferred that both 
publications were necessary, even if a Catalogue of the State- 
Papers of the same country were contemplated or were already 
in existence; and I further implied that none of the three 
publications necessarily encroached on one another’s province, 
but that the List was a necessary preliminary to the Review, 
and both List and Review necessary to the proper ‘compila- 
tion, continuance, and full use of the Catalogue. 

I start first with the assumption already greatly recognized 
in this country, that every man has a right to know of the 
existence of every single State-Paper published in the country 
of which he is a citizen, except there be some very special 
reason on grounds of political expediency for withholding that 
information. Furthermore, it will not be disputed that he 
has a right to know where any given State-Paper was pub- 
lished, by what Department or person, at what date, what 
it relates to, how it can be procured, and, in fact every- 
thing about it. 

But how is he to secure this information? ‘“ By a List,” 
is the answer. ‘‘And what kind of List?” “A full and 
comprehensive one,” is the reply. ‘‘ Exactly so! But where 
is the country where a List is published according to your 
definition?” And this is where the fault lies. There are 
many countries in which Lists of one sort and another are 
issued. But there is no country which publishes one com- 
prehensive List which you could consult with the certainty 
of finding a notice of every bona fide State-Report for the 
year, together with the series of statements necessary to the 
proper description of such Reports. 

In some countries, the purely Departmental Reports are 
jumbled up together with the purely Parliamentary Papers, 
under the head of “Sessional Papers.” Being thus associated 
together with Parliamentary Papers for the use of Houses 
of Parliament they are printed, arranged, and bound on princi- 
ples solely adapted to that purpose. Thus, instead of being 
arranged and bound up according to clearly defined natural 
subject-groups, with well-chosen titles for the important re- 
ports, the minor reports being collected together under general 
titles, they are entered in the Lists (if at all), and bound 
up, according to dates of printing or ‘“‘ Command.” So long 
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as they have reference numbers and dates, it matters not 
that reports which are long and important should be placed 
on a level with those which are trifling in nature (such as 
short tabulated returns) because an Alphabetical Index repairs 
the evil! But even then an Alphabetical Index is only a 
partial remedy, if the Lists are compiled upon false principles, 
and it would not be required at all for a List of Departmenial 
Reports, provided these reports were kept separate from the 
ordinary Parliamentary Papers, and thus allowed to be entered 
in a List according to their own special requirements. 

In other countries the Sessional Lists and Indexes are so 
meagre as almost to be worthless, and (worst of all crimes) are 
almost invariably bound up with the huge Sessional volumes, so 
as never to be obtainable separate at any price. 

In some instances the deficiency is supposed to be remedied 
by the existence of Departmental Lists. But the majority of 
men never hear or know of their existence, and even then they 
are often very difficult to be obtained. Furthermore, if they are 
fortunate enough to procure them they will probably find that 
they only contain a limited number of the reports of the Depart- 
ment which happen to be in print, or a selection of undated 
reports, the titles of which are clumsily abbreviated and which, 
for any evidence to the contrary, may be one or ten years old. 

Departmental Lists have their appointed ends, and are 
indeed necessary to the compilation of the one National List I 
advocate, but they must not be allowed to supplant it. 

On other occasions the publications of a department are noted 
in the pages of the ordinary annual report, but in such cases 
they would not readily be looked for and easily escape the 
eye. 

In other instances, and in some countries, I fear these swell 
the majority, the publications of the National Departments are 
noted nowhere at all. 

It will readily be imagined from the foregoing that it is no 
easy matter for our simple citizen to secure the information he 
wants. ‘ Well, but your ‘ simple’ citizen can go to the Library, 
where he will get what he asks for,” is the retort, “‘ and besides, 
what does he want with all this information? If he were a 
learned student in quest of deep knowledge by which to benefit 
his country there might be some reason for all this to-do.” 
“Very well,” wereply, ‘‘ while we could easily quote numerous 
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instances where the simple citizen whom you disdain and whose 
claims you would ignore has become the expert and master- 
statesman, we will ignore his claims on this occasion, because it 
is just as easy to show that the experienced librarian and the 
learned student are each equally in need of this same informa- 
tion as the ‘ poor citizen.’ And if it were not obvious we could 
show that the same difficulties which harass the librarian and 
the student trouble the civil servant also throughout his whole 
career.” 

A librarian who is cataloguing State Papers is bound to 
assure himself of numberless little and apparently insignificant 
points which to the ordinary eye might seem altogether trifling, 
but which, taken together, are in reality of the highest import- 
ance, and the elucidation of which is an absolute necessity if the 
librarian is to make a correct, explicit, consistent and useful 
catalogue. 

For instance, in regard to reports which relate to such a 
country as India, it is an additional clue to the rank and merits 
of a report to know whether it was published on behalf of the 
Imperial ‘‘ Government of India,” or was the work of a Provincial 
Government. And, apart from differences of Imperialism and 
Provincialism, since Indian State Papers have been published 
by many different Governing Bodies, it is not possible to catalogue 
them with absolute correctness so as to be easily found, unless 
we know which of the said bodies published each individual 
report. The full importance of this point will be realised when 
we consider that reports relating to the administration of India 
may have been published by at least six different governing 
bodies, #.¢. : 

1. By the E.I. Company's Servants in India. 

2. By the E. I. Company's Court of Directors in London (and even 

perhaps by the Board of Control ). 

. As E. I. Company's Reports published as Parliamentary Papers. 

. By the British Government's Servants in India (i. The Imperial 
Government. ii. The Local Government). 

. By the India Office in London, 

. As India Office Reports published as English Parliamentary 
Papers. 


Again ; it is necessary for the cataloguer to know by what 
Department a report was issued, and also the official title of 
the chief of the Department, for this also affects correct catalogu- 
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ing. And this knowledge is just as necessary to the student 
also, for a report is sometimes valuable or valueless, according 
as it is published by one Department or another. For, although 
written on the same subject and with similar title, it may be 
written from quite a different point of view, with quite a dif- 
ferent object, and arranged on quite a different system. 

Again; it is of no small value to know the name of the 
immediate compiler of a given report, since in many instances it 
makes all the difference, for the official and historian alike, to 
know that the opinions expressed in a certain report or series of 
reports were those of a man of eminence and reliability or the 
contrary, thus enabling them to trace back the reports of the 
one and avoid those of the other. 

Furthermore, inasmuch as the names of Departments are 
often so general as to afford little or no help to the cataloguer, 
and since Departments are so liable to constant reorganisation 
with consequent changes in the reports, it is often necessary for 
the cataloguer to know the official description both of the officer 
who has compiled the report, as also of him to whom it is 
transmitted, as indicating what Branch of a Department it 
belongs to. 

Next, since Departments and Subjects are not necessarily 
consistent or reciprocal, we wish to know something definite 
concerning the matter of the report. To what general subject 
does itrelate? To what division of that subject? Next we shall 
wish to know to what territory the report relates—whether to a 
whole territory, or to certain parts of it, and if so, to which 
parts. 

We shall then ask what period of Time the report covers. A 
year oracentury ?—and if it be an annual report, it is necessary 
to know-whether it relates to a calendar, financial or agri- 
cultural year, and when those years begin and end, since the 
two latter ones are always liable to change. Want of attention 
to such points may easily affect the accuracy of statistics which 
are based upon periods of time. And ifa report be Biennial or 
Triennial, this also should be clearly stated in order to save fruit- 
less labour in searching for annual reports which do not exist. 

Next—the Edition and Date. Does the report supersede all 
previous ones? Is it the first of a series of ‘‘ Occasional " reports, 
on the first of a series of ‘ Annual” reports; or, is it only an 
experimental report which happens to relate to a whole year, but , 
will not be repeated again ? 
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And then, of course, the number of pages, the place where 
published, the date of issue and price. 

Finally (and it is here alone that the List and the Review meet 
in danger of trespassing on one another’s grounds) it might be 
advisable to append to the List a column toinclude any “ Remarks” 
calculated to supply useful information which could not very well 
be inserted in the existing columns. 

Under “ Remarks” it might often be stated with advantage 
what was the immediate object for which a report was compiled. 
This information is often necessary to the cataloguer before he 
can assign a report its proper place in a catalogue, while in 
showing the general lines of the report it would enable the 
student to judge at once whether he would find in it the informa- 
tion he desired. 

Often we ask ourselves: Is this the only report on the subject, 
or is it published in conjunction with others? This question 
would be answered. At other times, we ask: Is the subject 
reported upon for the very first time, or, is it reported upon for 
the first time separately? If the latter, in what report was it 
originally included, and in what section of that report ? 

The ‘ Remarks” column would also serve the purpose of 
drawing attention to neglect of necessary details of publication, 
thus enabling them to be rectified in the future (e.g., “‘ No title 
page.” ‘Table of Contents wanted.” ‘No Index,” &c. &c. &c.). 

The above is a general sketch of the many uses which an 
Annual List might serve, and the case is in no way overstated 
nor the value of such a list exaggerated. But the list refers 
mainly to the exterior of the reports. It remains now therefore 
to deal with their interioy matter, and this brings me to my 
consideration of the second preliminary, an Annual Review of State 
Papers. 

It is not necessary or indeed possible to sketch the shape 
of such an Annual Review in minute detail, inasmuch as this 
depends mainly upon the actual matter of the reports to hand. 
It is sufficient to state that it will draw attention to all that is 
most remarkable in the reports of the year, both as to matter 
included or omitted. 

It has slowly dawned on mankind during the last ten years 
that men like to be informed what to read, and where to find it. 
At first this might appear to result from a spirit of indolence 
in an age in which men prefer to be done for rather than to do. 
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But second thoughts will convince us rather that the tendency is 
due to a genuine difficulty amounting to an impossibility for the 
generality of men to keep pace with the rush of life, and thus, in 
the matter of reading, to read what ought to be read. Conse- 
quently each year sees us more and more dependent on indexes 
and selected lists and other aids. As in the world of general 
literature, so in each particular section of it. And thus in the 
section of State-Papers. It becomes, therefore, more incumbent 
on us to do all that is possible to simplify research and to faci- 
litate the final possession of knowledge. And in no section of 
literature is this simplification more needed than with State- 
Papers which so greatly affect the weal or woe of a country. 
And in no section is failure to do so to be more deplored, since 
in no other direction can such satisfactory results be obtained at 
so little cost of labour. 

The need of a Review of State-Reports is thus primarily 
due to the enormous number of reports published in the course 
of each year in contrast with the small amount of time which 
can be bestowed upon them. But there is another cause which 
increases the necessity of such a remedy, viz., the impossibility 
of accurately gauging what we may term the accidental contents 
of the average report. Students of State-Papers will have found 
that in their researches they may wade through years of annual 
reports, and find mere ordinary routine news, when, just as they 
are about to give up in despair, they may suddenly stumble 
across a nugget of gold. And so great is this uncertainty con- 
cerning the insertion or omission of extra-ordinary information, 
that even those most experienced in the search for it can never 
be sure of knowing where and when to look. Moreover, as we 
have pointed out before, it is impossible for cataloguers or cata- 
logues to supply all the information necessary. Hence the need 
of a Review which shall note the occurrence in the pages of the 
yearly reports of matter of special importance, which might 
otherwise be forgotten and lie concealed for ages. 

The special information to which we allude as so irregular in 
its occurrence may be generally expected to appear under the 
following circumstances : 

It may be entered in the first report issued by a department, 
or it may be given in any report which relates to a year in which 
any great change of departmental organisation (amalgamation, 
&c.) has taken place. Individual appointments in a depart- 
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ment may produce the same effect. The changing of supreme 
officers or the appointing of a new compiler of an annual report 
will often be an occasion for introducing a special chapter or 
appendix on the work and history of the department. And 
again, if a department be abolished, a history of its work would 
naturally appear in the last report. Special matter may be 
expected in a report relating to a year in which some external 
fact has vitally affected a department, either temporarily or per- 
manently. (¢.g. Jn connection with the Famine (Cyclone), the report on 

contains an able memorandum on the history of past scourges 
(Cyclone-Storms), with a code of regulations to assist in forestalling and 
counteracting the evil in the future. ) 

Special attention would be drawn to the commencement of 
new investigations and reports of Governments on such sub- 
jects as Agriculture, Archeology, Natural Products, and In- 
dustries. Special publicity would also be given to systems of 
official publication. Thus it is not every one who knows that 
the Annual General Administration reports of the several 
provinces of India (as also the Moral and Material Progress 
reports), contain special reports every tenth year, when not only 
the events of the last decade are summarised but the whole past 
history of each subject is re-written up to date, so as to form a 
handy reference-volume for the next ten years. 

Defects of compilation and publication (faulty titles, &c.), 
might also often be remedied in the proposed Review (e.g. Jn 
the Report on the Revenue Administration of Bengal, the compiler prac- 
tically narrates the history of the different Revenue systems throughout 
India. The work might, therefore, have well been entitled : “* Review of 
the various Revenue systems throughout India, with special reference to 
the Province of Bengal.”’) 

And, finally, a great deal of general information could be 
given, which would be invaluable to the student. Thus, study- 
ing the history of any given subject, as for instance that of 
Education, we would naturally wish to know at what period did 
the subject of Education first occupy the attention of the 
Government of . What officials have played a prominent 
part in the advocacy of its progress? Were they all of the 
same school of thought? If not, what were their respective 
views, and where shall we find them contrasted? Where can 
we find an epitome of the progress of Education in , with 
an account of the causes of failure or success ? 
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The above notes are but the barest hints as to the nature of 
the information which might be sought for, but I hope they are 
sufficient to show the form which the Review might take, and 
the uses which it might fulfil. 

The writer has merely to add that the Annual List and 
Review must not be regarded as original suggestions on his part, 
inasmuch as the idea is already carried out by the Indian 
Government in reference to the publications of the Public Press 
throughout India. He merely seeks, in dealing with State- 
Papers, to apply those principles (with necessary modification or 
expansion) which have already been considered necessary and 
found successful in the case of the non-official works of a whole 
Empire. nd here, in regard both to List and Review, the 
question may aptly be asked: Realising the existence of 
countless questions which are ever arising in connection with the 
State-Papers of the different Governments of the world, whose 
duty is it to answer them in order to save the waste of endless 
and often fruitless labour which must ensue, and in order to 
facilitate the proper cataloguing and use of the same? Is it the 
duty of the Government which issues those reports; which 
controls the compilation and publishing of them; which is on the 
spot, and which alone has the knowledge and power necessary to 
answer the questions satisfactorily? Or is it the duty of the 
struggling librarian, who has no necessary connection with the 
Government concerned, who is perhaps thousands of miles 
away, and who has neither the information, nor the power to 
obtain the information, which is so necessary to the interests of 
his work and his country ? 

There can surely be but one answer. 

F, B. F. Campsexr. 














Books in Chains: a Note. 


N Mr. W. Salt Brassington’s “ Addititional Notes to Blades’ 
‘ Bibliographical Miscellanies’” (see Liprary, iii., 442, 
December, 1891) there is a reference to chained books at ‘* Whit- 
church, Little Stanmore, Middlesex.”” Whitchurch, or Little 
Stanmore, is close to Edgware, a village or small town on 
the road -to St. Albans, about eight miles from London. The 
church was rebuilt by the great Duke of Chandos, whose 
mansion, Canons, was in the parish. In an Account of the Parish 
of Little Stanmore, published by the Rector, the Rev. B. J. Arm- 
strong, in 1849, it is stated “that many of the prayer books 
given by the great Duke still remain chained to the pews for 
the use of the poorer parishioners” (p. 12). 

Although the books have disappeared long ago I am informed 
by the present Rector, the Rev. J. B. Norman, that there are 
still some traces of the old state of things, the staples remaining 
in many of the pews, and in one or two cases a portion of the 
chain is attached. This is the only instance I know in which 
books for the use of the congregation in church have been 
secured by chains. What a clatter must have been made as 
the books were taken up and put down by “ our poorer brethren” 
in the free seats ! 

R. B. P. 





The Carlisle Free Public Library. 


HE “ Public Libraries Acts” were adopted here at a public 

meeting, held in the Town Hall, on gth June, 1890, under 

the chairmanship of the Chancellor of the diocese, Alderman 

R. Ferguson, F.S.A.; and the committee who were appointed 

have since then been taking steps to secure for Carlisle a Free 
Library and kindred institutions worthy the “ Border City.” 

A sum of £4,700 was privately subscribed, and in August of 
the above year the committee were able to offer to the Corpora- 
tion the historic ‘‘ Tullie House” and grounds, in Abbey Street, 
and other property in Castle Street, together with a cash 
balance of £675 to be utilised for the purposes of a Free 
Library, Reading Room, School of Art, Science and Technical 
Schools, Museum, and Picture Gallery, while the members of 
the Mechanics’ Institute also offered their property in Fisher 
Street, together with their library and all fittings, for the same 
purpose. The Corporation accepted these gifts, and instructed 
the City Surveyor, Mr. Howard-Smith, to prepare plans and 
estimates for the requisite buildings and fittings. These 
shewed an estimated cost of £10,000 for buildings, and £2,000 
for fittings, towards which a grant of £900 is expected from the 
Science and Art Department on account of the Art School, and 
a sum of £580 from the County Council. The sale of the 
building and site of the Mechanics’ Library, and the capitalised 
value of the annual cost of maintaining the present Museum 
would still further reduce the amount, leaving a sum of £7,000 
or £8,000 to be provided by the Corporation. Fortunately the 
“City Fathers” are both wealthy and liberal in their views. A 
sum of £5,000 has recently been received by them from the 
Court of Chancery, and this, with the proceeds of a small sale 
of land, and, possibly, the disposal of the “Malt Shovel,” of 
which they are the proprietors, and as to which one councillor 
put it “‘ they proposed to endow a house for clearing their brains 
instead of muddling them,” the funds will be provided with- 
out imposing any burden on the ratepayers. The site is an 
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admirable one, extending as it does from Abbey Street to Castle 
Street, with an entrance from each, and comprising an area of 
4,158 square yards. 

The offices and out-buildings of ‘* Tullie House” have been 
pulled down, and the new buildings, which will be in the same 
style of architecture as the old mansion (i.e. about 1690), are 
being rapidly proceeded with. 

The accommodation (in square feet) shown on the plans, is 
as follows :— 

BasSEMENT.—Boys’ Reading Room, 1,776 square feet; Store 
Rooms, Work Rooms, &c., 1,585 square feet ; Staircases, Sub- 
way, &c., 977 square feet. 

GrounpD FL Loor.—Librarian’s House, 378 square feet ; Care- 
taker’s House, Offices, &c., goo square feet ; Covered approach, 
1,280 square feet ; Entrance Halls, Lobbies, &c., 2,916 square 
feet; Library portion, 3,774 square feet; Lecture Theatre, 
1,749 square feet; Modelling, Store, and Technical Class Rooms, 
1,353 square feet; Museum, 3,486 square feet. 

MeEzzaNINE FLoor.— Cloak Rooms, Lavatories, &c., 328 
square feet. 

First Fioor.—Librarian’s House, g10 square feet; Care- 
taker’s House, Offices, &c., 918 square feet; Picture Galleries, 
2,282 square feet; Science and Art Schools, 3,888 square feet ; 
Museum (Tullie House), 1,370 square feet ; Staircases, Corridors 
and Lobbies, 1,311 square feet. Total floor area, 31,231 square 
feet. 

‘“‘ Tullie House,” which is ultimately intended to be used as 
a Museum, has meantime been opened as a temporary reading 
room, and has a weekly attendance of 1,300 to 1,400 readers. 
The library of the Mechanics’ Institute, already referred to, 
consists of 3,000 to 4,000 volumes, and, with a unique collection 
of nearly 3,000 volumes entirely relating to the district of 
Cumberland and Westmoreland, bequeathed by the late Wm. 
Jackson, F.S.A., St. Bees, will form a valuable nucleus for the 
Free Library, while the Museum will receive large additions to 
the present collection; amongst which are a number of Cumber- 
land and Westmoreland antiquities and curiosities from Mr. 
Ferguson, of Morton, and a very large collection of English 
birds from Mr. Harrison, of Cockermouth. The penny rate 
will yield about £670 annually, and it is anticipated that a sum 
of about £580 per annum will be received from the County 
Council, while a further sum of £100 per annum may be ex- 
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pected from the Hon. Trustees by way of scholarships for 
technical education, so that the citizens of Carlisle may be 
‘congratulated on the educational facilities which they have 
secured for themselves, thanks to the energy and enthusiasm of 
such men as Chancellor Ferguson, and the enlightened liberality 
-of their representatives. 


D. Watson. 





A Famous Industrial Library. 


5 Kine above title would naturally apply to any library de- 

voted to industrial art, but it is intended here to refer 
to one connected with a great spinning and weaving factory— 
the Pacific Mills, Lawrence, Massachusetts. It was in the 
year 1879 that the writer visited those mills, and he was 
struck by the arrangements which existed for the intellec- 
tual and moral advancement of the workers, who number 
about 5,000 men and girls. In addition to the usual means 
of instruction and amusement in the shape of lectures, &c., 
he found a remarkable library to which a few words may be 
usefully devoted, for it should serve as a model to other 
similar establishments. The library has existed since 1853, 
when the directors of the Pacific Mills devoted $1000 to 
its establishment. It has gradually grown until it contains, 
according to this year’s report, about 9,000 volumes. To 
secure this increase, and the permanence of the library, the 
contribution of one cent per week to its funds was for many 
years made a condition of employment in the mills. The 
library was open at suitable hours, and in connection there- 
with there was a convenient reading room for men, and another 
for girls, in which were placed most of the leading news- 
papers and periodicals. Of late, complaints were made by 
many of the hands that as they did not use the library it 
was unfair to compel them to subscribe for its maintenance, 
and therefore the directors assumed the whole charge, in- 
cluding the salary of a librarian. The library, of which the 
total cost has been about $15,000, is now used regularly by 
about 800 persons in the company’s employ, who may either 
read on the premises or take the books home. 

The printed catalogue consists of an 8vo. volume of 418 
pages, with a supplement of 46 pages, and an idea may be 
formed of the diversified character of the contents by the 
following titles, taken at random from the beginning and end 
of the catalogue :—The Old Distillery ; Tried and True ; Abbeokuta ; 
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The Abbot ; Zina, or Morning Mists ; Principles of Agassiz ; 
Zschokke’s History of Switzerland, and his Tales from the Germa: ; 
Zurich’s Spectacles for Young Eyes. 

The works are only printed alphabetically, and there is 
no classification of the different branches of Art, Science, and 
Literature, which is a serious drawback, but it is noticeable 
that great prominence is given to works by American authors, 
and that a considerable proportion are suitable for juvenile 
reading, the latter feature being an admirable one where 
so many girls and youths are employed. It must not be 
thought, however, that the scope of the library is limited 
to any great extent in these two directions; for example we 
find, on p. 6 of the supplement, works by Robert Chambers, 
James Boswell, A. K. H. Boyd, Hjalmar, H. Boyesen, Lady 
Brassey, David Bremner, Stopford Brooke, and James Bryce; 
and this is a fair representation of the diversified reading 
provided by the library. 

There are other industrial establishments in the United 
States to which good libraries are attached, and probably there 
may be some in this country worthy of mention; but there can 
be no doubt that there is a vast field for philanthropic effort 
in this direction; and that in the rapidly changing relations 
between capital and labour, the encouragement of reading— 
provided no attempt is made to subserve thereby the interests 
of the employers—cannot fail to exercise a pacific and con- 
ciliatory influence. 

JAMES SAMUELSON. 
Claughton, Birkenhead, 
Fune 8, 1892. 


CORES 
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Library Wotes and Hews. 


The Editor carnestly requests that librarians and others will send to 
him early and accurate information as to all local Library doings. The 
briefest record of facts and dates is all that is required. 

In course of time “ Library Notes and News” will become of the 
utmost value to the historian of the Public Library movement, and it is 
therefore of the highest importance that every paragraph should be 
vouched for by local knowledge. Brief written paragraphs are better 
than newspaper cuttings. 








BROMLEY, KENT.—The parishioners of Bromley, Kent, have by a 
majority of 1,298 against 457 decided to adopt the Public Libraries Acts ; 
and the School of Science and Art, of which Sir John Lubbock is 
chairman, have presented the town with a handsome freehold and 
building for the purposes of a free library and technical schools. The 
gift is worth about £8,000. 


CAMBRIDGE : A CAMBRIDGE STUDENT CONVICIED OF THEFT.— 
At Cambridge, William Abbit, B.A., of Downing College, aged nine- 
teen, who recently took mathematical honours, has been charged 
with stealing fifteen books from the Borough Free Library, and thirty- 
six from the University Library. The books, of the total value of over 
£8, were nearly all found at the accused’s home at Holyhead. Mr. 
Abbit, who asserted that he had no felonious intent, was sentenced to 
eight months’ imprisonment. 


EDINBURGH.—The Public Library has acquired a perfect copy of the 
Bassandyne Bible. 


JEDBURGH.—The Public Libraries’ Acts were unanimously adopted 
at a public meeting of the inhabitants held on the evening of Monday, 
16th May, presided over by Provost Boyd. It was announced that 
subscriptions amounting to £700, including one of £250 from Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie, had been promised towards a building, and it is 
expected that the members of the Mechanics’ Institute will hand over 
their collection of books. The penny rate will yield about £90 a year. 


LONDON : FULHAM.—The Commissioners of the Fulham Public 
Library have issued a very useful four-paged leaflet, giving in brief a com- 
plete guide to the lending and reference department, and announcements 
of their admirable series of free lectures. The Commissioners announce 
that they are about to establish six posting stations in various parts of 
the parish, by which the unemployed may see the situation sheets of the 
the daily newspapers. These sheets will be posted every morning at 
eight o’clock. 


LONDON, FULHAM.-—-Mr. A. G. Burt, of Richmond Free Library, has 
been appointed chief assistant here, in the place of Mr. W. Weare, who 
has been promoted to the assistant librarianship at Whitechapel. 


LOUGHBOROUGH.—On June roth a Free Library for Children was 
formally opened by the Mayor, His Worship remarked that they had met 
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to put the coping stone on the free library movement by inaugurating a 
Children’s Library, and he hoped it might be a great success. Mr. Z. 
Moon, the borovgh librarian, stated that the Children’s Library at 
present contained 611 volumes, which might be borrowed by any boy or 
girl in the borough between the ages of seven and fourteen. Everything 
was free, and no fines would be imposed. The committee had been able 
to provide this library by the kindness of the trustees of Storer’s Charity, 
who had given them £50. On the motion of Ald. Coltman, seconded by 
the Town Clerk, a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Moon. 


WALTHAMSTOW, ESSEX, has adopted the Acts. 


WIGAN.—Sir Francis Sharp Powell has given £500 to the Wigan 
Public Library, towards starting a Boys’ Reading Room. 


UNITED STATES: PITTSBURG. 


The plans for the Public Library have been accepted. Mr. Carnegie 
originally gave 1,000,000 dollars; on the condition that granite be used 
he added 100,000 dollars. He has also placed another 1,000,000 dollars, 
and the proceeds of 50,000 dollars a year in the hands of the art commit- 
tee. There will be five branch libraries in connection with the principal 
one. 


NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES. 


[We are indebted to Mr. Charles E. Hylton, of Wanganui, for the 
following notes :—] 


AUCKLAND.—Sir George Grey has made another presentation to the 
library of rare and valuable books. 


BEACONSFIELD.—A village library has been formed, and will be of 
great service to the bush settlers. 


BLENHEIM.—After being closed for a few months the library here has 
been re-opened. 


CARTERTON.—The annual report shows that £70 have been expended 
on new books, and that 450 are carried forward to the new year. 


DUNEDIN.—Another free reading room has been opened in the city, 
being the second opened within the past few months. 


PAHIATUA.—The “ Public Libraries Act” has been adopted here, 
and a free library opened. 


Warpawa.— £81 have been raised for the library by the ladies by 
means of a fancy fair. 


WANGANUI.—A catalogue, a long felt want, is now in the printer’s 
hands. 


SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENTS IN PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
LEEK. 
The Book Club which was established some eighteen months ago in 
connection with the Public Free Library, Nicholson Institute, Leek, has 


now made for itself a recognised position among the educational institu- 
tions of the town. Fora subscription of 5s. a year, members enjoy the 
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privilege of access to the more important of the new books of the day 
in all classes of literature as they issue from the publishers’ hands. A 
subscription of £5 5s. is paid annually to Mudie’s Library, Manchester, 
for the loan of the more expensive books. After the books have been 
in the Book Club for twelve months they are transferred to the Free 
Library, for which the Free Library Committee grant to the Book Club 
an equal sum of money to that raised by the subscriptions to the club, 
thus getting the books for about half the cost price. 


OXFORD EXTENSION TRAVELLING LIBRARIES. 


{Extracted from a Report of the Oxford Delegates for University 
Extension on the Courses of Lectures and Classes by peripatetic Teachers, 
conducted under their supervision and in concert with various County 
Councils, during the Winter 1891-92. Oxford, March 31, 1892.] 

“To each centre of teaching. . . the Delegates send a ‘travelling 
library’ of standard books, recommended by the lecturer and provided 
for the free use of the persons attending the lectures. . . . . . The 
‘travelling libraries’. . . have been much used and appreciated. ‘In 
the small towns,’ reports one of the lecturers, ‘one receives evidence of 
the intellectual stagnation which normally prevails. “This is the first 
lecture course of any kind there has been during the twenty-one years I 
have lived here,” remarked one man tome in quite a large place. Under 
such conditions, one always finds two or three men who have been 
struggling for years to educate themselves without guidance, and often 
from unsuitable books ; to help such men and to increase their number 
should be the first object of our work.’ In Oxfordshire the use of the 
‘ travelling libraries’ is reported to have caused a great demand for books, 
and strong representations have been made to the County Council to 
establish County Lending Libraries. . . The difficulty of mastering 
the technicalities of scientific text-books is to most persons an obstacle 
never overcome, and one of the most important results of classes such as 
these will be to open the agricultural journals and other scientific 
literature to hundreds of students with a keen desire for further know- 
ledge.” 


LIBRARY OF COLBY UNIVERSITY. 


In a letter received from Mr. Edward W. Hall, the librarian of Colby 
University, Waterville, Maine, he gives the following particulars of the 
library under his charge :— 

“Our library is like hundreds of other college libraries in the U.S. 
We have 28,000 vols., and only $3,000 income. No advance has been 
made in recent years in adding funds for the library, though $250,000 
have been added to the general endowment. Beginning with this year, 
I give my entire time to the care and administration of the library. For 
fifteen years I have had also my full amount of teaching, like other pro- 
fessors. The library building is shaped like a Roman cross, each arm 
being divided into two alcoves on the sides, and three on the ends of the 
plan, giving 10 alcoves—a very great convenience to us, as we use the 
Dewey decimal classification. An iron gallery gives easy access to upper 
shelves. We have a card catalogue, and the shelves are open to our 
students, who use the library a great deal.” 





Library of the Constitutional Club. 


We have before us a copy of the first report of the Library Committee 
prepared by Mr. Horace Horne, the Hon.-Librarian, from which we cull 
the following particulars of the establishment and progress of this library. 

In June, 1885, Lord Colchester presented to the Club the 
“ Kidbrooke” Library, consisting of about 3,000 volumes, which had 
been formed by Charles Abbot, ist Baron Colchester, and Speaker of 
the House of Commons (1802-1817), at his country residence of that 
name. 

In October, 1886, the General Committee addressed a circular-letter 
to the Members of the Club, inviting them to assist the Committee : 

** In the formation of a Library worthy of the Club, the funds at their disposal 
not admitting of this being done promptly and efficiently without the help of 
Members.” 

In response to this appeal, 253 Members subscribed a sum of £439, 
and others presented 130 volumes. 

At the Annual Meeting in May, 1887, the following resolutions were 
passed :— 

1. That the best thanks of the Constitutional Club be offered to the Right 
Hon. Lord Colchester for his splendid and valuable gift of about 3,000 volumes, 
which will form the nucleus of a Library worthy of the largest Conservative 
Club in the world. 

2. That the Annual Subscriptions be 5 guincas and 3 guineas in lieu of 45 
and £3. 

The latter resolution placed at the disposal of the General Committee 
the means of promptly and efficiently organising a Club Library. 

The Library Committee was constituted in March, 1887, as follows :— 
J.C. C. McCaul (Chairman), Revd. F. A. Bright, Revd. C. Harbord 
Heath, Henry Bohn, Horace Horne (Hon. Librarian), their duties being 
to form and manage the Club Library and to determine and supervise 
the Books of Reference, Periodical Literature, and Daily Papers to be 
supplied throughout the Club House. 

The Library Committee have prepared two Catalogues :—1. Authors. 
2. Subjects. 

The former has just been re-written, and, including all gifts and 
additions up to date, shows a total of 9,850 volumes. Of these 7,320 have 
been purchased by the Library Committee at an expenditure of £2,970, 
or an average of about 8s. 2d. per volume; the highest price volume 
being £9 and the lowest 9d. £120 has been expended in binding. 

The “ Kidbrooke” Library contained many valuable works in Ancient 
and Modern Literature, History, Topography, Travels, and Theology, 
but no publication of later date than 1830. About 600 volumes consisted 
of Blue Books, Parliamentary Reports, and obsolete Law Books never 
likely to be referred to, and have not been placed in the Library nor 
entered in the Catalogue. 

The Library Committee have bestowed much attention on the History 
Presses, which will be found to contain most of the authorities recom- 
mended by Messrs. Gardiner and Mullinger in their /ntroduction to Eng- 
lish History. 

In conclusion, the Library Committee desire to thank the Subscribers 
to the Library Fund, the Donors of Books and Members who have 
suggested books to be purchased (suggestions have been almost invariably 
adopted), and to impress on all the fact that many of the volumes in the 
library are rare and costly, could only be replaced with difficulty and 
expense, that books may well rank among our best friends, and deserve 
our gentle treatment and protection. 





Reports of Libraries. 


Cambridge University. Annual Report of the Library Syndi- 
cate for the year ending Dec. 31st, 1890. pp. 15. 


New building was handed over to the Vice-Chancellor at the begin- 
ning of the year. 5,760 titles printed for the General Catalogue. Con- 
siderable progress made with the Catalogue of Fifteenth Century Books. 
To 183 persons, not members of the University, were granted tickets ; this 
number includes 6c students of Newnham and Girton Colleges. 28,017 
vols. borrowed from the Library. Through the kindness of the Hon. and 
Rev. S. W. Lawley the Syndicate were able to buy the unique York 
Breviary, formerly Mr. Sherbrooke’s. Mr. Sandars’ contribution of £50 
aided the purchase of the famous Red Book of Thorney Abbey. The 
accounts are published in the University Accounts, p. 50. 


Stroud Free Library. Third Annual Report, 1890-1. 14 pp. 

Librarian, Henry Twissell. 

415,079 visits recorded as against 298,981 last year. 55,475 books 
issued against 60,535, but the Library has not been open so many days. 
The Committee have been obliged to close the Lending Library for some 
months on account of the prevalence of scarlet fever in the town. 


AFRICA. 


Kimberley Public Library. Ninth Annual Report, 1890-91. 
4 pp. Librarian, Mrs. Lerd. 


Diminution in number of subscribers, amount of money received and 
issues attributed to “the prolonged period of depression, and con- 
traction of trade which Kimberley has experienced.” There are 14,370 
vols. in Library which have been issued 20,306 times. Income £2,417, 
including £356 brought forward from previous year. 


New ZEALAND. 


Wanganui. Fourteenth Annual Report (for the year 1890) of 
the Directors of the Wanganui Public Library (incorporated 
under the Public Libraries Act 1875.) 3 pp. Librarian, 
— Hylton. 

“This institution has not, for several years, received any public 
moneys whatever.” New catalogue is being prepared at a cost of £15. 
“It is over twelve years since the last catalogue was printed, and it is 
considered desirable to have a new catalogue, as there is a large number 
of good books upon the shelves which would be sure to circulate more 
freely if they were better known to the subscribers.” 202 vols. have 
been added during the year, making the total of books in the library 

293. Issues 14,181 as against 14,069 last year. Income £240. 


AMERICA. 


Chicago. Nineteenth Annual Report of the Board of Directors 
of the Chicago Public Library, June, 1891. pp. 45. Li- 
brarian, Frederick H. Hild. 

166,475 vols. in library, with a total circulation of 1,290,514,— 942,248 
vols. of which were taken upon cards for home use. 492,837 visits were 
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made to the Reading Room, 105,606 visits to the several reference de- 
partments. Medical Department discontinued, its contents being handed 
over to the Newberry Library. “ It is designed to construct the exterior 
of the [new] building, so that it shall be an honor to our city, ethically 
as well as architecturally, without profusion of meaningless ornament 
on the one hand, or of common-place simplicity on the other, but aiming 
to convey, exteriorly, that idea of dignity and repose that should mark 
its use and completeness.” It is claimed too that “a great advantage of 
our Library lies in its perfect freedom from political interference and 
dictation.” The State Library Act has been amended by the Legislature, 
which enables the tax levy for library purposes to be increased “from 
one half of a mill to two mills, for a period of five years.” There are 26 
delivery stations through which 294,880 vols. have been issued. Fou: 
delivery wagons are now required to carry the books to and from the 
stations, five of which are also Branch Reading Rooms. Scandinavian 
literature is represented by 3,944 vols., whilst Portuguese literature by 
only 26. 23,815 borrowers were registered during the year. The issue 
of “ English Prose Fiction and Juveniles ” forms 62° 36 per cent. 15,190 
vols. sent to the “ Binderies,” and the attendants repaired 14,875 vols. 


JAPAN. 


Tokyo Library, established in 1872. Extract from Annual 
Report, 1890. 6 pp. Librarian, I. Tanaka. 


In the Library are 97,550 Japanese and Chinese Books, 7s 
European, making a total of 123,109 books, with an issue of 2 
Number of readers, 36,113. 


SWITZERLAND. 


Bibliothéque Publique [Genéve]. Compte-Rendu pour l’anneé 
1890. pp. 8. Conservateur, Ph. Roget. 


Income, 45,980 francs. Severai legacies announced, including one of 
2,000 francs from M. Gustave Revilliod, who in February, 1868, gave 
100,000 francs towards building the new Library; he served on the Com. 
mittee for 29 years. In 286 days, 28,088 vols. have been issued for 
reference to 1,063 readers, not counting the works on the open shelves. 
631 vols. have been issued for home reading by special permission. The 
two Lending Libraries have issued, between them, 90,538 vols. In the 
Reading Room on Arve Gauche 5,371 readers have consulted 6,743 vols. 
It is thought advisable to keep this room open till 10, so that the working 
classes may have a further opportunity for using it. Of the 600 new 
borrowers 35 are termed “ foreigners.” 


Library Association of the United kingdom. 


The last Monthly Meeting of the season was held at 20, Hanover 
Square, on Monday, June 13th, at 8.30 p.m. Mr. Tedder in the Chair. 
Mr. Davip Storr read the following paper :— 


BOOKSELLERS’ DISCOUNT TO FREE LIBRARIES. 


I trust I shall be pardoned for introducing this subject to the notice of 
the Library Association, but seeing that it is a cause of a good deal of 
disturbance in the bookselling business, I find myself constrained to take 
advantage of your Secretary’s offer to make a few remarks on the subject, 
in the hope that some good may result. 
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It may not be known to you that the booksellers of London have 
formed themselves into a society for the protection of the trade, and wit 
a desire to place the business of bookselling on a proper basis. To : a 
great extent they have succeeded in establishing a considerable part of 
their programme, and they are now in a happier frame of mind than they 
have been for many years. They are now working harmoniously, and 
they have social gatherings which at one time seemed perfectly im- 
possible and impracticable. 

At the present moment they have only one considerable grievance 
which has been discussed at several of their council meetings without any 
practical issue, ~— that is the question of excessive discount on books to 
Free Libraries. e have talked over the matter and looked at it in all 
its bearings Ph a glimmer of light being forthcoming on the subject. 
It has therefore occurred to me that I might, as a member of the 
Association, bring the subject before you in the hope that together we 
may be able to solve the question. 

The discounts which have been allowed to free libraries through 
excessive competition have now grown to such an extent that there is 
really no profit on any business which is done, and the chief ground ‘of 
complaint which, as booksellers, we make against the librarians and the 
committees of free libraries is, that they do not seek the local bookseller 
as the vehicle through whom their purchases should be made, but rather 
some tradesman on the very borders of the bookselling business, such as 
a printer or a newsagent. Another complaint is that in place of spending 
the money in the town where the rate is levied for the maintenance of the 
Free Library, the order for books is given to some distant town where, 
shall I call him an enterprising but foolish man, undertakes to supply the 
books at a fraction of profit which is microscopical. 

Now I am not blaming the committee or librarian for seeking to buy 


in the cheapest market, but in this matter I question if he is advancing 
the popularity of the free library movement. 

It has come under the notice of the booksellers’ society that as much 
as 33, 35 and even 4o’/, discount has been allowed on library orders. 
How it is done heaven only knows. On ordinary books such discounts 
are impossible, and the only hy pothesis is that books known in the trade 


“ 


remainders,” which can be had for a mere song, are included in the 
lists which are submitted for competition, and the profit is made on them. 
Now, my contention is that if these lists were submitted to the best 
bookseller in the town where the free library is situated, he would 
eliminate these remainder books and tender for them separately from the 
ordinary run of books. It so happens now that the best booksellers will 
not tender for library estimates because the committee will only accept a 
lump discount from the total demand. 

I have no desire to blame any one for this state of affairs, but rather 
to indicate the inconvenience of the present mode of doing business and 
to suggest a remedy. I might indeed say a great deal more, but not 
having the wish to wound any one’s feelings, whether librarian or 
member of any free library committee, I will forbear. 

My remedy is a very simple one, and I trust it will meet with your 
consideration and assistance. It is simply that the free libraries should 
not seek a greater discount than 25%, with an additional 2$% if the 
order amounts to more than £100. ‘This may seem rather a drastic 
remedy in the light of the heavy discounts which have already been 
allowed to the libraries, but I am convinced that nothing short of this 
will afford much satisfaction to booksellers and tend to allay the growing 
antipathy to free libraries on the part of the trade. 

Another matter I would strongly urge is that all free library orders 
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for books should be distributed in the town or district in which the 
library is situated. If there are several booksellers in the neighbourhood 
let them all be requested to say if they propose estimating for a library 
order, and those who do not wish it can be left out. If this is done in a 
straightforward way many advantages will be secured by the libraries. 
Booksellers will then be ready and willing to send up for the committees’ 
inspection all new books as published, so that the committee can then 
judge for themselves as to their suitability. A librarian will be welcome 
to ransack a booksellers’ shelves and allowed to make himself at home, 
instead of being regarded as an interloper who is merely making notes 
to send a list away to be made up at some distant town, and the money 
spent where the rate is not levied. 

I trust this will commend itself to you in a favourable light, and the 
bookseller and librarian alike be placed on a better understanding. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. FRANK J. BuRGOYNE (Lambeth Public Libraries) said that they had 
been listening to a plea in favour of a system of false economy. In every trade it 
was recognized that the purchaser of large quantities of any article, whose credit 
was above suspicion, should be able to buy at a cheaper rate than the buyer of a 
single article. In all London bookshops a discount of 3d. in a shilling, or 25° 
was allowed to the casual buyer of a ‘shilling shocker,’ and yet Mr. Stott 
seriously argued that a library, spending perhaps £1,000 in a year, should buy 
at the same rate, less a cash discount of 24%. The principle of extra discounts 
for quantities was carried out by the bookseller himself, for he obtained thirteen 
copies to the dozen, if he was able to buy so large a number of any work. Mr. 
Stott had also suggested that all books should be bought in the parish or district in 
which the money for their purchase was raised, but about three-fifths of the stock 
of an ordinary library were purchased second-hand at prices equivalent to 50 to 80 
per cent. discount from published prices, and as for the remainder, it was a new 
theory which did not commend itself to his judgment that rates paid by the whole 
of the inhabitants should be spent in the district, to benefit the one or two book- 
sellers who happened to be resident therein. Instead of libraries being content 
with smaller discounts, he thought that in London at any rate they should have 
larger, for when he was in charge of a library in the North of England he had 
been offered the same terms as he now obtained, and surely if it paid a middleman 
in the north to give such advantages, the London bookseller should be able to 
give still better terms. 

Mr, J. D. Brown (Clerkenwell) said that in his opinion the matter was one 
which ought to be entirely settled by the booksellers themselves. It was well 
kaown that agreement as to discounts could never be relied upon, because if a 
publisher issued a book at the net price of 6- and sold it to the trade at 5/6 there 
would always be some fvolish bookseller anxious to give it away for 5/9. In these 
circumstances he thought that library committees were perfectly justified in 
buying in the cheapest market. As regarded the argument that libraries should 
buy books only in their own districts, he had simply to say that so far as 
Clerkenwell was concerned there wasn’t a single bookseller in it, and he had no 
doubt many other places were similarly situated. 

Mr. H. W. FINCHAM said that, speaking as a library commissioner, he saw 
no reason whatever why books should not be purchased as cheaply as possible. 
It was certainly false economy to speak of buying only locally, if books could be 
got cheaper elsewhere ; and practically amounted to returning one man’s library 
rate at the expense of all the other ratepayers. Libraries had only limited funds 
available for the purchase of books, and for that reason alone it was absolutely 
necessary that library commissioners should go to the cheapest market. 

Mr. MAson (St. Martin’s) said he had great sympathy with the booksellers. 
He for one did not wish a discount which left nothing or next to nothing to the 
bookseller, but so long as his neighbours obtained 334 or more he must get 
his books on these terms. He thought the books ought to be bought in the 
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parish or town when they could be bought there as cheaply as elsewhere, and he 
strongly deprecated librarians going direct to the publishers. The booksellers 
could be of great service to the librarian, and it was grossly unfair to cut down his 
profits to zero on small orders, and when one had a large order on which the 
bookseller might have a small profit to go past him to the publisher. They 
should live and let live. 

Mr. W. H. K. Wricut (Plymouth) considered that the matter was entirely 
in the hands of the booksellers themselves, and he did not see how librarians 
could interefere. So long as respectable booksellers could be found to allow 
exorbitant discounts, library committees would, as a matter of course, be 
willing to accept their terms. He presumed that most libraries and library 
committees accepted the lowest tenders, compatible with good work, in printing 
and book-binding, and he saw no reason therefore why the same course should 
not be adopted with regard to the supply of books. As a matter of fact his 
committee were satisfied with a reasonable discount, but he knew of another 
library in the town where better terms had been offered and accepted, and in 
this case there was no opportunity for the bookseller gaining any extra profit from 
the supply of ‘‘ remainders.” The booksellers should unite to protect themselves 
before asking their customers to help them. 

Mr. WAKELING (Carlton Club Library) could see no protection for the retail 
bookseller from excessive discounts except that which could and should be given 
by the publishers. 

Mr. E. Foskert (Camberwell) pointed out that the development of the 
public library movement gave an impetus to the sale of beoks by stimulating a 
taste for reading. This was not denied by those ina position to know the facts. 
The business of the Lookseller and publisher, therefcre, benefited by the work in 
which librarians were engaged. It was hardly to be expected that librarians, who 
naturally desired to do their best for the institutions under their charge, would be 
content to purchase, say, £100 worth of books at the same rate as the public could 
buy a single volume. He doubtless often paid too much for many things about 
which he knew little or nothing. He would do his best for the booksellers by 
creating readers, but he could not see’his way to oblige them by intentionally pay- 
ing more than the lowest market value. Publishers and booksellers might, with 
advantage, perhaps, revise their discount to the general public; but, whatever 
conclusion they came to, librarians would continue to buy as cheaply as possible. 

Mr. Cepric CHIVERS (Bath) thought that the present cutting system would 
hold until the publishers refused to grant better terms to the large buyer than they 
granted to the small one. To anyone acquainted with the book trade this would 
sound preposterous, but it was a simple principle which would certainly work for 
the benefit of the publisher, and a larger clientéle among the smaller booksellers. 
The purchaser of large quantities should be satisfied with his larger volume of 
trade without claiming more profit on the individual book he sold than the smaller 
trader could obiain. It seemed to him the matter was entirely in the hands of 
the publishers, whose best interests would be consulted by some arrangement 
which would encourage the smaller retailers of the country to stock books and 
good books. 

Mr. MACDONALD believed that the cvils complained of could be remedied by 
the trade themselves coming to an agreement to allow fixed and regular discounts. 
Unless such an agreement was come to and acted on in good faith they could not 
expect buyers to refuse the advantages offered to them in the shape of extra 
discounts. Private buyers ought not to be put on such favourable terms as large 
libraries, but probably the most practical method would be to make some special 
concession on orders above a certain amount. The one point however, was, that 
any agreement come to should be strictly adhered to, and the trade alone could 
act in this matter. That business should be done at an inadequate profit was in 
the long run against the interests of both buyers and sellers. 

Mr. Mac ALIsTERr hoped that although he had never had the good fortune to 
be the librarian of a public library, he would not be deemed impertinent if he 
took part in the discussion. As the librarian of a large library in the north of 
Engiand he had found that he gained many advantages from the booksellers 
so long as they were able to make a reasonable profit on the basis of the 25% 
<liscount. The booksellers, in fact, became unsalaried but valuable officials of 
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the library, and were of great service in looking out for and reporting books 
which they knew were wanted for the library, and in supplying punctually, 
without specific orders, the volumes of works in continuation, and of series 
published at irregular intervals. Mr. Mac Alister found, on comparing notes 
with other libraries that insisted on a larger discount, that their saving was often 
an imaginary one, and that it was no uncommon thing to find them buying 
quantities of “ remainders” at the published prices, less the usual discount. He 
remembered that on one occasion a large public library near him bought several 
copies of a book published at 31/6, less only the usual discount, which he had, a 
few days before, purchased from his honest and contented bookseller at 6/- per 
copy. The bookseller ought to be able to live by the legitimate profit on the sale 
of books, and ought not to be tempted—nay, compelled—to make a living by 
indirect and mysterious profits in other ways. He certainly sympathised with the 
opinion that libraries should purchase, as far as possible, within their own districts, 
for, although it was true that the direct profit was received by only one favoured 
ratepayer, still the bulk of it would probably be spent in the district, and book- 
sellers and ratepayers had as much right to complain of purchasing outside the 
district as the British citizen had to complain of his Government buying its post- 
cards and other stationery in Germany. Still it was impossible that the existing 
state of things could be remedied by librarians or by their committees, who could 
not be expected to sign a ‘‘ Self-denying Ordinance.” Booksellers must be true to 
each other and protect themselves. 

Mr. Davip Srorrt in replying, frankly acknowledged that the subject was not 
without its difficulties, and he thanked the librarians for the expression of their 
views. He deprecated the idea that booksellers were opposed to free libraries, 
as on the contrary he felt sure that wherever there was a well equipped free 
library two or three booksellers’ shops were to be found not far off, and it was 
really with a view of drawing the bookseller and librarian closer together that he 
advocated the desirability of the commissioners and librarians buying their books 
in their own town, and Leing content with a moderate discount. The publishers, 
as they had heard to-night, did not always act in harmony with the booksellers 
in the matter of free libraries, and that was one of the reasons why he desired 
the co-operation of the libraries in enabling the bookseller to get a fair profit 
out of library orders. He hoped that the remarks which has been made in the 
course of the evening might awaken an interest on the subject to their mutual 
advantage. 

In the absence of the author a paper was read on :— 


“ SUSPENDED IRON PRESSES AS A GENERAL SYSTEM OF BOOK 
ACCOMMODATION IN LARGE LIBRARIES.”* (This will appear in an 
early number.) 

A short anonymous Note on 


“Dust IN LIBRARIES” 
was then read. 
Brief discussions followed the reading of these papers, and votes of 
thanks to the authors and to the chairman for presiding brought the 
meeting to a close. 
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Contributions towards a Dictionary of English Book-Collectors, 
as also of some foreign collectors, whose libraries were in- 
corporated in English Collections, or whose books are chiefly 
met with in England. 

Part I. The Libraries of Thomas Cranmer, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and of Bilibald Pirckheimer, of Nuremberg. 





* The author of this paper will oblige by sending his address to the Hon. 
Secretaries. 
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London : Bernard Quaritch, May, 1892. 8vo. pp. 28,6, with > 
plates. Price 1s. 6d. 


We heartily wish Mr. Quaritch all possible success in his latest ven- 
ture in publishing. Except the scanty and inaccurate notices scattered 
among the works of Dibdin, no account of English Book Collectors is in 
existence, and librarians and book-buyers of the present day should 
gladly welcome any attempt to adequately supply this hiatus in library 
literature. The letterpress of the new Dictionary, we are given to under- 
stand, is to be a labour of love on the part of the contributors, Mr. 
Quaritch providing, in addition to paper and print, all necessary illustra- 
trations, whether of book-plates, armorial bearings, bindings, or portraits. 
The work is to be issued in parts, each article being separately paged, so 
that binding in chronological order may be# facilitated. An excellent 
beginning is made in the present part, to which the Rev. Edward Bur- 
bidge has contributed a sketch of Cranmer’s career as a book-buyer, and 
a long list of books from his library still extant, while from Mr. M. 
Kerney we have a really admirable little study of Pirckheimer. Cranmer 
scems to have started book-buying at the University, and the subsequent 
stages of his career can be very fairly well traced out in the subjects of 
his purchases at different periods. On his death “it appears that in 
the general scramble the main part of the books fell into the hands of 
Henry Fitz-Alan, Earl of Arundel, and Lord High Steward to Queen 
Mary.” Arundel kept the best for himself, and gave the rest to his son- 
in-law, Lord Lumley, to whom he subsequently bequeathed his own 
collection. On Lord Lumley’s death in 1609, most of his books were 
purchased by Henry, Prince of Wales, to whom he had been tutor. As 
part of the Royal Collection, Prince Henry’s books found their way to 
the British Museum, by the gift of George II.,in 1757, and most un- 
happily were scattered over the six hundred presses which then formed 
the Museum Library. By the industry of Mr. Burbidge 369 printed 
volumes, containing 355 works, have been identified, chiefly at the Museum 
as indubitably Cranmer’s, most of them having his name inscribed in them, 
though probably by a secretary, not by the Archbishop himself. In 
addition to these must be reckoned 42 MSS., containing 93 separate 
works. Of ali these a full list is given, so that it is possible to recon- 
struct to some extent Cranmer’s library, despite the annoying disappear- 
ance of many liturgies and other religious works, in which the MS. notes 
he so frequently appended would have been of extreme interest. Mr. 
Kerney’s list of some of Pirckheimer’s books is much shorter than Mr. 
Burbidge’s, but his note on Pirckheimer’s life and on his relations with 
Albert Diirer and the Reformers is extremely interesting. Mr. Quaritch’s 
“contribution” to this number consists of a fine portrait of Pirckheimer, 
from Diirer’s copper-engraving of 1524, and his two book-plates—one 
woodcut, the other engraved—in both of which Diirer had probably a 
hand. 
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Espinosa’s “ Flores.” 


EORGE TICKNOR says of the “Flores” of Pedro 
Espinosa “unhappily the book itself is among the rarest 
in Spanish poetry.” It possesses a considerable amount of literary 
interest and its bibliographical history seems to be very curious. 
The author, Pedro Espinosa, was born at Antequera in 
Andalusia about 1582, and he died at San Lucar de Barrameda, 
21 October, 1650. He was almoner to the Duke of Medina 
Sidonia and when that nobleman founded the College of St. 
Ildefenso at San Lucar he placed Espinosa in the position of 
Rector. In addition to the “Flores,” Espinosa was the author of 
an Elogio al retvato del excellentissimo setor D. Manuel Alonso Perez de 
Guzman el Bueno, Duque de Medina-Sidonia (Malaga 1625); Panegirico 
ala ciudad de Antequera (Xeres 1626); Arte de bien moriy (Madrid 
1651) ; Tesoro escondido (San Lucar 1644); and Espejo de cristal which 
went through several editions. 

But he is remembered chiefly by the Flores de Poctas ilustres 
de Espana which appeared in 1605. Ticknor has well described 
the character and interest of this collection in the following 
passage :— 

‘“‘ Perhaps a better idea of the lyric poetry in highest favour 
among the more cultivated classes of Spanish society at the end 
of the sixteenth and beginning of the seventeenth century can 
be obtained from the collection of Pedro Espinosa, entitled 
‘ Flowers from the most Famous Poets of Spain’ than from any 
other single volume, or from any single author. It was printed 
in 1605 and contains more or less of the works of about sixty 
poets of that period, including Espinosa himself, of whom we have 
sixteen pieces that are worthy of their place. Most of the 
collection consists of lyric verse in usual forms—chiefly Italian, 
but not unfrequently national—and many of the writers are 
familiar to us. Among them are Lope de Vega, Quevedo, and 
others already noticed, together with Géngora, the Argensolas, 
and some of their contemporaries. 

‘“‘ Several of the poets from whom it gives selections or con- 
tributions are to be found nowhere else—such as two ladies 
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named Narvaez and another called Doiia Christovalina: while 
from time to time we find poems by obscure authors, like those of 
Pedro de Liiian and Augustin de Texada Paez, which from 
their considerable merit it would have been a misfortune to lose. 
But Fernando de Herrera does not appear at all; and of more 
than two-thirds of its authors, only one or two short pieces are 
given. It is to be regarded then as an exhibition of the taste of 
the age when it appeared, rather than as a selection of what was 
really best and highest in the older and more recent Spanish 
lyric poetry at the opening of the seventeenth century. But 
whatever we may think of it in this point of view, it is certainly 
among the more curious materials for a history of that poetry; 
and before we condemn Espinosa for selecting less wisely than 
ne might have done, we should remember that, after all, his 
taste was probably more refined than that of his age, since a 
second part of his collection which he proposed to publish was 
never called for, though he continued to be known as an author 
many years after the appearance of the first.”—(History of Spanish 
Literature, London, 1855, vol. ii. p. 478.) 

The book is a small quarto with the following title: 

Primera Parte | De las Flores | de Poetas Ilvstres de | 
Espaiia, Diuidida en dos Libros. | Ordenada por Pedro | 
Espinosa natural de la ciudad de | Antequera. | Dirigida al 
Seiior | Duque de Bejar. | Van escritas diez y seis Odas de 
Horacio, tra- | duzidas por diferentes y graues Autores, | 
admirablemente. Con Privilegio. En Valladolid, Por Luys 
Sanchez. | Aio M.D.CV. 

The volume consists of 204 numbered leaves and 12 leaves 
of preliminary matter and index. The price, unbound, is fixed at 
153 maravedis in a “ Tassa” signed by Alonso de Vallejo, 
escrivano de Camara del Rey. 

Ticknor had two copies of this volume which are now with 
his other Spanish books in the collection he bequeathed to the 
Boston Public Library. Mr. J. L. Whitney in his excellent 
Catalogue of that collection (Boston 1879, p. 130) has the follow- 
ing note on the bibliographical peculiarities of the book :— 

** These two copies vary slightly. In the first, ff 126, 127, 
have been reprinted, as is shown by the difference in type and 
paper; the same folios in the latter copy contain a sonnet by 
Valdes which is also to be found on folio 20. According to 
Gallardo these folios were reprinted in order to omit this sonnet. 
Gallardo also states that ff 202, 203 (by an error the latter is 
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numbered 127), have been reprinted, probably on account of 


some profanity ina sonnet by Quevedo, which does not appear in 
either copy. 


“In the first copy signature Rr is repeated, ff 175, 176 are 
misplaced, and the folios of the Tabla are bound at the beginning, 
while in the latter they are bound at the end.” 

The Earl of Crawford and Balcarres has a copy with the 
Tabla at the beginning and without the duplication of Rr, or the 
misplacing of 175. It contains sonnets by Valdes, at ff 126, 127, 
but not a repetition of that on folio 20. It does not contain the 
sonnet by Quevedo on f 203 b. 

My own copy, still in its original binding, has the Tabla at the 
beginning, has no duplicate of Rr, has 175 in its right place; 
has the repetition of Valdes from f 20, and finally does contain 
the sonnet by Quevedo which is missing from each of the copies 
so far described. The reason assigned for the cancelling of this 

sonnet may excite some curiosity about it. It reads as follows: 


Llego a los pi¢s de Christo Madalena 
De todo su vivir arrepentida, 

Y viéndole 4 la mesa, enternecida 
Lagrimas derramé en copiosa vena, 
Solté del oro crespo la melena 

Con orden natural entretexida, 

Y desseossa de alcancar la vida, 

Con lagrimas baiio su faz serena. 

Con un vaso de unguento los sagrados 
Piés de Jesus ungid, y él diligente 

La perdono (por paga) sus pecados, 

Y pues aqueste exemplo veys presente, 
Albricias, boticarios desdichados, 

Que oy da la gloria Christo por unguente. 


The following is my own rough rendering :— 


Slow to the sacred feet of Christ she came, 
Where He and His sat at their evening meal ; 
And at those feet the Magdalen did kneel 

And of her past she thought with heartfelt blame. 
Loose fell her hair, a golden frame 

That not a single beauty could conceal. 

Her falling tears the longing soul reveal. 

O! for a way to win from sin and shame. 

She took a flask of spikenard in hand 

And with it, and her tears, she bathed His feet, 
Who quick forgave her sins ; her soul made well. 
Apothecaries, once a luckless band, 

Honour and joy for you are surely meet 

Since Christ gives heaven for what you have to sell. 
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My friend, Mr. John W. Bone, F.S.A., whose acquaintance 
with Spanish is much more extensive than my own, has favoured. 
me with the following elegant “ revised version ” :— 


Slow to the sacred feet of Christ she came, 

Where He and His sat at the evening meal ; 
There, allin tears, the Magdalen did kneel, 
Weeping her sinful years, with heartfelt blame. 
Her hair down falls, a wavy golden flame 

That nought avails her beauty to conceal ; 

Her scalding tears a yearning heart reveal 
Longing to rise to Life from sin and shame, 

A fragrant flask of spikenard in her hand, 

She with it, midst her tears,"anoints His feet. 

He prompt her sins blots out, makes her soul well. 
O ye who trade in unguents, unblest band ! 

Now joy be yours ! your thanks are surely meet, 
That Christ still glory gives for ointment that you sell. 


No doubt the last line is the ground of the condemnation, 
but whether the reason was religious is doubtful. The canon 
luw lays down grounds of various causes for the suppression 
of a book or of passages in it. Thus it may be “ heretical ;” 
or “‘savouring of heresy;” or ‘‘ scandalous ; 


” 


or ‘ offensive to 


pious ears.” Probably the sonnet might be held to come under 
the last class, which is also called ‘evil sounding 


” 


and is 
defined as ‘‘ opposed to piety and the reverence due to sacred 
things according to the common mode of speaking.” 

It may have been the action of a local censor, or Espinosa 
may himself have had second thoughts that the sonnet was 
open to a coarse construction. 

It will be noticed from the title page of Espinosa’s book that 
amongst its other claims to attention may be included that of 
being at least a partial Spanish translation of Horace. The 
versions are by Lupercio Leonardo de Argensola, Bartolomé 
Martinez, Juan de Aguilar, Diego Ponce de Leon y Guzman, 
Diego de Mendoza, Juan de Morales, and Luys Martin. 

Altogether the Flores de ilustres Poetas de Espafiia, has a con- 
siderable amount of bibliographical interest apart from being as 
Ticknor calls it in a MS. note “one of the rarest of good books.” 


Wituiam E. A. Axon. 
Manchester. 
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English Romance in French Translation, 1780-1830. 


A* admiration for things English, not seldom amounting to 

pronounced Anglomania, is well known to have heralded 
the French Revolution. Even after Great Britain took up the 
gage of Danton, this tendency survived in one form at least, the 
passion for English fiction. Hardly checked by the Peninsular 
war or by Waterloo, this rose almost to frenzy with the restoration 
of the Bourbons, and though cooled by domestic rivals, still 
burns with a constant flame. 

A curious record of the first half century of this movement is 
to be found in the Library of the British Museum, in a collection 
of French translations of English novels, which once formed part 
of a circulating library at Amsterdam. They are mostly in 
sets of three volumes, that pernicious format, and bound with a 
uniform flimsiness which seems to show that only an ephemeral 
career was expected of each. Starting from Fielding and 
Smollett the {collection ranges through Galt and Maturin and 
their half-forgotten compeers Mrs. Inchbald, Mrs. Radcliffe, and 
the Sisters Porter, to “‘le nommé sir Valter-Scott,” as one of 
the translators calls him. 

The frequent prefaces of the translators are interesting and 
instructive, and a few extracts from them will serve to indicate 
the attitude of France to her pacific invaders. 

A certain M. Bertin, who adapts Sheridan’s “‘ Rivals” into a 
novel he calls Delia (1817), is philosophically minded for a 
translator, and attempts to shew what caused the gap in French 
literature which England has been allowed to fill up. He 
ascribes it to the “‘ marivaudage” then prevalent, and in the case 
of the drama to an undue observance of the unities, or, to adopt 
his elegant periphrasis, to “‘ a sort of religious cult paid to the 
decrees of the Stagirite.”” Another (1796) traces the popularity 
of the English novel to the fact that it ‘‘ describes with frightful 
exactness the great upheavals of society that we have but just 
experienced,” another to its representing virtue triumphant and 
vice disgraced, and so supporting the foundations of the social 
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pact. This exalted theory appears, as might be guessed, when 
the Indivisible Republic is very young indeed. The translator 
of Peacock’s Anthelia Melincourt thinks that the public who are 
so attached to “ the representative and constitutional sublime,” 
cannot fail to welcome a work in which venality and corruption 
are so powerfully exposed. 

In the earlier part of the period under consideration it seems 
to have been regarded as a chief merit of the English novel to 
hold the mirror up to nature. The translator of an anonymous 
novel The Summer Visit, presents it as a humble follower of 
Clarissa [Harlowe] and points to the great vogue of that work 
in France to prove the taste for the unartificial romance of 
England. ‘“ Le bon ton, s’écrient nos gens de grand monde. La 
nature! s’écrie l’Anglais.” 

The religious spirit was not very strong in the earlier part 
at least of the period of English literature we have to deal 
with, but at times it appears; and the preface-writer, born 
malign, meets it with gentle banter. ‘‘ The author,” cries one, 
‘‘is a great deal too fond of saying to his young lovers, ‘ Be 
a Christian, and you shall have a pretty wife.’’’ One would 
have expected to find small favour shown to the supernatural 
element so strongly present in the works of Mrs. Radcliffe 
and her school; whose readers “see nothing pass before their 
eyes but spectres and magicians, dream of nothing but 
medizval castles, prisons, and manors, hear nothing but 
sepulchral voices, cries of beauty in distress, and lovers’ 
vengeance.” But no, “an indescribable quantity of these 
works escape from the fogs of the Thames, and hardly have 
they crossed the Channel before a thousand pens hasten to do 
them the honour of translation.” Mrs. Radcliffe’s interminable 
descriptions of landscapes palled sooner than her melodrama, 
but the remedy was simple,—the translators, as one of them 
candidly avows, made a practice of omitting them. So cur- 
tailed, Mrs. Radcliffe lived on till Walter Scott taught the 
public better things. On the other hand, it is surprising to 
find the charge of impropriety brought against British products, 
not only in the period of Tom Jones, which one would suppose 
hardly too highly seasoned for the Gallic palate, but in the days 
when Mrs. Inchbald was a name to conjure with. As early 
as 1788, in the preface to a translation of the Adventures of 
Anthony Varnish, we find the warning note, “ English literature 
is infested with little romances or ‘historiettes’ of gallantry, 
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known by the name of novels . . . These contain descriptions 
that startle modesty, and put it to the blush.” Next year, 
the preface to the Curieuse Impertinente, a translation from the 
English, takes up the strain. ‘ The translator has taken care 
to soften down a number of expressions bordering on the in- 
decent. The English tongue is not so strict as our own: 
though as for morality, the two nations cannot throw stones 
at one another.” A translator of Sterne confesses not only to 
having bowdlerised his author, but to having put in pleasantries 
of his own manufacture in place of the objectionable ones. 
The “Simple Story” of Mrs. Inchbald is found to contain “more 
than one passage difficult to reconcile with French tastes;” 
though these blemishes are admitted to be insignificant. Here 
perhaps, the sex of the author saves her from rougher treatment; 
the success of women in literature about that time was remark- 
able. We even find the translator of Glenfell, introducing it with 
a half-jocular apology for its not being the work of a woman. 
Another translator expresses a fear that the gentle feminine 
melancholy will destroy the jollity which always used to 
characterise the genius of the French. 

From the bibliographer’s point of view, the collection pre- 
sents some curious features. English names, as might have 
been expected, often turn “into something rich and strange.” 
Miss Woodville becomes Woodwill, Mrs. Damer appears as 
Dymmer, Sir Thomas Dick Lauder as Sir Edward Maccauley, 
Baronnet Ecossais; and, strangest of all, a certain J. Horsley 
Curties appears, to the confusion of cataloguers, as Monsieur 
Horstley. Often these stumbling-blocks are unheroically 
avoided by simple omission of the author’s names, “ traduit 
de l'anglais” seeming to be recommendation enough. It must, 
however, be admitted that when French publishers thoroughly 
grasped an English writer’s name, they did not let it go in 
a hurry, and many are the productions of third-rate imita- 
tions of Mrs. Radcliffe, that were fathered on Fielding and 
Smollett. 


. 


Joun MAcrARLANE, 





Jan van Doesborgh. 


S° little is known of the history of printing in the Netherlands 

during the early years of the sixteenth century, that any 
attempt, however imperfect, to dispel a small portion of the 
enveloping darkness is worth making. In strong contrast to 
the typography of the previous century, which in the Netherlands 
alone, of all countries, has yet received at all adequate treatment, 
the scarcely less interesting period succeeding appears to be 
quite neglected except for detached notices of single books. To 
English readers and students it is chiefly remarkable for the 
numerous books in English which were issued from the various 
presses of Antwerp. The place was naturally adapted from its 
situation for such a trade with England, but the first beginnings 
of it are due to the printer Leeu, whose influence doubtless to 
some extent determined the character of the books issued. 
These were for some time chiefly of three kinds, romances, 
almanacks, service-books, until a new influence, that of the 
Reformation, caused a complete change, so that from about 1530 
onwards, down to quite the end of the century, the English 
presses at Antwerp were monopolised by the theologians of the 
party which might be undermost at the time. 

Among those who may have inherited Leeu’s traditions and 
practice with regard to English trade, Jan van Doesborgh is by 
far the most important. The only attempt at a collection of 
what is known about him is that in the Note by Prof. Arber 
prefixed to his reprint of the “‘ New Lands” [The first three English 
books on America, 1885; p. xxv]. This, while not professing to 
be anything more than an opening of the subject, is very useful 
as a guide to further investigation, and illustrates the peculiar 
difficulty of obtaining information about either the printer or his 
productions. 

Of Jan van Doesborgh’s life, we know but little, and that is 
almost purely impersonal. His birthplace, Doesborgh, is a 
small town not far from Arnhem, at the junction of the Oude 
and Nieuwe ljssel. Its sole appearance in history is in the year 
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1585, when it was sacked by the Spaniards.'' Like so many of 
the Dutch and Belgian printers Doesborgh seems never to have 
made use of his true surname. He comes to light for the first time 
in 1508, when he was admitted as “ vrijmeester” of the Sint 
Lucas-gilde, being described as “verlichtere” or miniature- 
painter.2 This description is thought by Dr. Campbell to shew 
that he was not at that time a printer. This does not seem alto- 
gether a necessary assumption, many printers combining other 
occupations with the art during the early years of typography :* 
and putting aside the very doubtful evidence of the so-called 
** Arnold’s Chronicle,” it is improbable that he would have 
succeeded to Roelandt van den Dorpe’s business so long as eight 
years after his death. Dorpe’s widow carried on his business, 
but seemingly for only a short time, for no books printed 
by her appear to be dated after 1501; but we find the devices 
used by both Dorpe and his widow in Doesborgh’s hands about 
1510, as well as his types and woodcuts. But it is not unusual 
for a few years to elapse between the close of one printer’s career 
and the beginning of that of his successor, as for instance, in the 
case of Pynson and Machlinia. Dorpe, who died in 1500, iived 
at first (in 1497) “in die huyvetters strate, bi onser vrouwen 
broeders.”* But a later book, the “‘ Seer minnelijcke woerden,” 
is dated from the Iron Balance, “‘aen dijseren waghe.’* It is 
from the house with this sign that the books printed by Dorpe’s 
widow were issued, and the name appears in the colophons of 
several of Doesborgh’s books. Although it is nowhere expressly 
stated, there can be little doubt that this same place is meant in 
other colophons where Doesborgh’s shop is said to be “ by the 
Camerporte.” This position, both inside and outside the gate, 
was the central one for the printers. Govaert Bac’s “‘ Vogelhuis” 
was ‘“‘near the Camerpoorte,” Henrik Eckert lived “ Bi der 
Camerpoerten int huys van Delft,” Lettersnider, who left 
Antwerp for Delf in 1500, lived in the Camerstraet, next door to 
the Golden Unicorn, where Liesveldt and afterwards Vorster- 





* Arber, Vote ; Baedeker, Belgium and Holland, 1888, p. 329. 

* De Liggeren. .. der Antwerpsche Sint Lucasgilde, afgeschr. van P. Rom- 
bouts en T. van Lerius, part i., p. 69 

3 Arber, Vole. 

* His profession as miniature-painter may possibly be connected with his 


extraordinary fondness for illustrating his productions with cuts. 


5 Colophon to the Cronike van Brabant of 1497. 
* Campbell, Annales, No. 1785. 
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man lived, “‘buyten die cammerpoorte.”! Doesborgh also in 
one book (the Crontke van Brabant of 1530) gives as his address, 
‘** op die Lombaerde Veste.” That this is the same place as the 
other by the Camerporte is shewn by the colophon to the 
“ Ouder Vader collatie,” printed in 1506 by M. Hillenius “ bi 
der Camer poorte op die Lombaerde veste.’ 

The type used by Doesborgh is the same in all his books 
except the “‘Os facies mentum,” in which a Roman type is found.’ 
Not having seen a copy of this book, I can give no account of this 
type ; but that which is used in all his other books is eminently 
undistinctive. With little variation it was used by (among 
others) Lettersnider and Dorpe at Antwerp, and by Eckert at 
Delf, during the fifteenth century; and by almost every Nether- 
lands printer in the sixteenth, only usually in combination, and 
not as in Doesborgh’s books exclusively. It is true that in the 
* Arnold’s Chronicle” a smaller type appears; but that only 
helps to dissociate the book from our printer. 

The use of so universal a type makes the attribution to him 
of books sine nota more than usually doubtful. The large letters 
occasionally used on titles are, I believe without exception, cut in 
wood; the “large Type” on the title of the “Os facies mentum” 
is probably from one of these blocks. 

Of the twenty-four books which are to be assigned with more 
or less certainty to Doesborgh’s Press, only five are dated, while 
seventeen bear the printer’s name. Four of the five are between 
1517 and 1520, and there is none before 1517*, although a con- 
siderable number of books must be assigned to an earlier period. 
Some assistance in arranging the undated books in a probable 
order is afforded by the devices used. There are five stages in 
the use of devices, which fall into an obvious order of sequence. 

Device 1, which is found only in the “ Fifteen Tokens,” 
consists of the cut which was used by Dorpe as his mark. In 
its original state this cut represents the Knight Roland facing 
the right and winding his horn. From branches which arch 
overhead hang two shields, one on each side; that on the left 
bears the arms of Antwerp, that on the right bears an axe, as the 
printer’s mark. Below a label bears his name “ Van den dorpe.” 





' For Bac see the colophon to the Herbarius of 1511 in Vander Meersch 
(Recherches, etc. Gand, 1856) p. 126; for Eckert see Hain 12010; for Lettersnider 
and Liesveldt see Campbell, Nos. 1026 and 549a. 


* See No. 3 of the J. Kockx sale catalogue (Anhv. 1891). 
* This is not correct ; see note at end. 
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As used by Doesborgh, in the “‘ Fifteen Tokens,” the name has 
been cut out of the label, and the axe from the righthand shield, 
not so completely, however, but that a vestige of both handle 
and blade is discernible.' 

Device 2, which is, like No. 1, found in only one book, first 
appears in the “‘ Spieghel der volcomenheit ” which was printed 
by Van den Dorpe’s widow in 1501.?__ It differs from device 1 
in being smaller, and less artistic: the label, which is blank, is 
in the upper part, and the shields, which have changed sides, 
rest on the ground. As used by Doesborgh, the axe is cut out 
of the left-hand shield. 

Not long, as it would seem, after using this second device, 
Doesborgh adopted a motto of his own, which appears after the 
colophon to the ‘‘ Nieuwer Werelt” as “‘e celo descendit v’bum 
quod gnothochyauton;” a curiously incorrect quotation from 
Juvenal. It is possible that this use of a motto was only a 
stopgap used while device No. 3 was being cut. 

Device 3, which has never been reproduced in any collection 
of printers’ marks, is of a remarkable character. It appears 
both in English and Dutch books, in the former mostly with 
the royal arms accompanying it. In a chamber with tiled floor 
a woman sits on a throne with two steps and a canopy. Over 
her head is her name “ Auontuere,” in her right hand she holds 
a sceptre, in her left the wheel of fortune. The left side of her 
face is masked,’and a bandage covers her eyes. On her right a man 
labelled “‘ gheluck” stands blowing a long horn-like instrument. 
On her left a similar man, “‘ ongeluc ” blows a smaller instrument 
of the same kind. Below is an inscription in Greek letters, 
which reads TNOOOQIATTON, in which may be recognised 
the “ gnothochyauton” of the motto. The device seems to 
have met with an accident soon after being cut, for I know of 
only one book in which it is complete; in all other instances the 
side edges in the lower part, where the inscription is, are broken 
away, one side wholly, and one partially. 

It next falls to speak of Doesborgh’s connexion with 
Laurence Andrewe of Calais, who was in and after 1527 a 
printer and bookseller at London. The connexion is established 
by two books, the first of which is ‘The wonderful shape and 





‘ This device is figured in Holtrop’s Monuments, pl. 111 [72]. 
* For this book, and the cut of the device, see Vander Meersch, p. 130. 
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nature of man, beastes... ,’ a compilation, translated at 
Antwerp by Andrewe to be printed by ‘Iohnes doesborowe 
booke printer,’ and ‘never before in no maternall langage 
prentyd tyl now.’ There is no date to this book, but as the 
Dutch version of it was printed in 1520, it must be a year 
or two before that time. 

The second book is the ‘ The Valuation of gold and silver, 
printed in the city of Antwerp for Laurence Andrewe,’ cited by 
Herbert (Typographicai Antiquities, p. 412). 

Herbert and Berjeau' consider that the connexion between 
Doesborgh and Andrewe was that of master and apprentice. 
The most that can be said for this theory is that it is possible. 
But in the books printed by Andrewe himself later, there is no 
trace of Doesborgh’s influence or methods, but on the contrary, 
a close approximation to those of English Printers, such as 
Treveris or Rastell. The wording of the reference in the 
‘Wonderful Shape,’ does not necessarily imply the dependence 
of Andrewe. 

We know that this book was translated by Andrewe, but who 
were responsible for the other English books of this press? We 
know from the edition by Wyer, of ‘ The foure Tokens,’ which is 
in the British Museum, that Doesborgh himself was the 
translator: ‘translated out of Duche into Englysshe by John 
Dousbrugh.’ We may, therefore, assume that the whole of the 
book known as ‘ The fifteen Tokens,’ of which the ‘ Four 
Tokens’ are the first part, is due to Doesborgh also. But the 
‘Fifteen Tokens’ itself is a version from the French, as stated 
in the book.’ Of the other books little canbe said. The ‘New 
Lands,’ as is pointed out by Prof. Arber, is the work of a Dutch- 
man with a very imperfect knowledge of English, but this is not 
true of all the books. Douce, in a MS. note prefixed to the 
‘Parson of Kalenborowe,’ asserts very positively that, in all 
probability, Richard Arnold was the translator of most of them: 
but this appears to be merely conjecture. 

The last book printed with a date by Doesborgh is the 
‘Cronike van Brabant’ of June, 1530: it was printed for, and 
to be sold by, Mich. Hillenius, who was, as we have seen before, 
a neighbour of the printer. After this there is no certain 





' Bibliophile illustré, No. 1 (Aotit, 1861, p. 5). 


? It is a translation of a portion of the Second Part of ‘ L’art de bien mourir.’ 
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knowledge concerning Doesborgh, It is possible that he may 
have removed to Utrecht, as the name of Jan van Doesborch 
appears as an Utrecht printer or bookseller about the year 
1540. 

It will be seen that we know very little of our printer’s life 
between the bounding dates of 1508 and 1530 or 1540, and 
nothing outside those dates. Even his books only give us four 
consecutive years, 1517 to 1520, and one isolated date of 1530, 
as certain points. No doubt in time much more will be learnt 
respecting him and his contemporaries, many of whom are, to a 
still greater extent, mere names to us at present. 

In the following list I have attempted an approximately 
chronological order; but it must be understood that often there 
is very little to go upon for giving one period rather than 
another. 


(c. 1508?) Fifteen Tokens. With name, Quarto 
Device 1. British Museum, Bodleian (both imperfect) 
(c. 1508?) Van pape Jans Landendes. With name 
Quarto. Device 2. British Museum. 
(c. 1510?) Die distructie van Troyen (Guido Colonna). 
Folio. With name, Hain, 5524. 


(1510.) Almanack for 1510, by Jaspar Laet. Broadside. 
No name. Lambeth (3 copies). 

(c. 1510?) Robin Hood. No name. Quarto. 
Edinburgh: Advocates’ Library. 
(c. 1510?) Euryalus and Lucretia (Aeneas Sylvius). A 
fragment, Edinburgh: Signet Library. 
(c. 1510?) Van der Nieuwer Werelt. Quarto. With 
name and motto. Providence, U.S.A. 
(c. 1512?) Accidence (perhaps by John Stanbridge). 
Quarto. With name and device 3, whole. A frag- 
ment. C. C. C. Oxford. 
(c. 1515?) Accidence (an abridgment of the above). 
Quarto, with name. Bodleian. 
(c. 1515?) Of the newe landes. Quarto, with name and 
device 3, broken. Br. Mus. ; Bodleian (2 leaves). 
(1516) Prognostication for 1516, by Jaspar Laet. Quarto. 
Br. Mus. (one leaf only). 





© Ledeboer, Lijst der boekdrukkers . . . in Noord-Nederland, Utrecht, 1876; 
p. 46. 
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1517, May, 31. Den oorspronck onser salicheyt. Folio, 
with name and date. Device 3, broken. 

Br. Mus. ; The Hague. 

1517. Causes .. . for a journey against the Turks. 

Quarto? Noname? West Catalogue, 1773, No. 1851. 

(After Jan. 1517) Letter of Barthol. de Clereville, etc. 

Quarto, with name. Bodleian. 

1518. Cronike van Brabant, with name and date. Folio. 

The Hague. 

1518. The merchant’s wife (Frederyke of Jennen). 

Quarto, with name, date, and device [3] Britwell. 

(c. 1518?) The wonderful shape and nature of man, etc. 

Folio, with name. Cambridge Univ. Lib. [imperfect] . 

1520, May, 5. Den dieren Palleys. Folio, with name, 

date, and device 3, broken. British Museum (2 copies). 

(c. 1520?) The lyfe of Virgilius. Quarto, with name and 

device 3, broken. Bodleian [imperfect] , Britwell. 

(c. 1520?) Virgilius, van sijn leven ... Quarto. No 

name or date. British Museum. 

(c. 1520?) Mary of Nemmegen. Quarto, with name and 

device [3]. Britwell. 

1530, June. Cronike van Brabant. Folio, with name and 

date. British Museum ; The Hague. 

(After 1530?) The parson of Kalenborowe. Quarto. 

Bodleian [imperfect]. 

(n.d.). Os facies mentum, Lat.-Eng. Quarto, with name. 

Huth ; Britwell. 

(n.d.) The valuation of gold and silver. Antwerp, for 

L. Andrewe. Herbert, p. 412. 


DVBIA. 


Arnold’s Chronicle [1503 ?]. Folio, no name or place. 
British Museum, &c. 

A quarto abridged edition of the same. British Museum. 
(one leaf only.) 


Cronike van Brabant, 1512. Folio, no name. [By H. 
Eckert ?] British Museum. 


Prognostication in Dutch by Jasper Laet for 1514. Quarto. 


[By Jan van Ghelen ?] Catal. feu P. Kockx, Anvers 
1892, No. 673. 
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30. The valuation of gold and silver. (Herbert p. 1529). 
Octavo, no name, place or date. British Museum. 
31. A book on the Pestilence. Maurice Fohnson, Esq. 


I shall be exceeding grateful for any information respecting 
the printer or his books, whether those in the above list or others, 
many of which probably exist, entire or in fragments.’ 


RosBert G. C. Procror. 


10, S. Margaret's Road, Oxford. 


ADDENDA. 


Note 1 (to No. 24). The small type of this book is not Roman, but 
small Gothic, similar to that used by Worde in the “Ortus vocabulorum.” 
The date is about 1517. 


Note 2. Many of the dates given and statements made above need 
modification. A book in the British Museum, “ Die reyse van Lissebone,” 
has the printer’s name and device 3 unbroken, with the date 1508, that is, 
nine years earlier than any other dated book. 


Note 3. The state of the cuts in No. 17 (above), shows it to be later 
in date than No. 18. 


' A friend points out to us that there is a fragment (sheet K) of an edition 
of Owlglass attributed to Doesborgh in the catalogue of the British Museum. 
{C. 34, f. 31).—Eb. 





Children in the Library. 


"Mid the lawns of Pennsylvania, 
In the Indian summer blue, 

Stood a hall of classic learning, 
Lined with books of every hue. 


Quaker greys were ranked with scarlets 
Round the Gothic lights, and then 
Busts of Pallas and Apollo 
Looked on Whittier, Fox, and Penn. 


Came a troop of merry children 

O’er the grass and through the trees: 
In the library they sported, 

‘Neath the bust of Socrates. 


Oh, I know he was impatient 
Of captivity up there, 
For he longed to stroke their foreheads, 
Ask them, Whither ? Whence ? and Where ? 


Now behold them gaily frolic 
’Mid the gallery’s mouldering books : 
Every dusky tome they smile on 
Bright and interesting looks. 


Harold opens out a record 
Of the caves of mother earth: 
In his mind are records older— 
Deeper caves, of purer birth. 


When I fail to read the symbols 
Written on a tablet high, 

Ethel mounts a chair to read them; 
She is nearer such than I. 


When I hold the lighted taper, 
Beatrice must hold it too: 

She can light up dark old places 
Better far than I can do. 


So we move into the moonlight, 
Underneath the evening star 
Setting in the rosy glory, 
Where the souls of children are. 


ALBERT J. Epmunps. 





Women Librarians.* 


“I hold a man a debtor to his profession from the which as men of 
course do seek to receive countenance and profit, so ought they of 
duty to endeavour themselves by way of amends to be a help and 
ornament thereto.”—BACON, Jlaxims of the Law. 


8 igen to existing economic conditions a large number of 

women have now to enter the lists as workers; whether 
or no this is a matter for regret is an open question, the ethics 
of which we will pass over for the present. Certain it is that 
if women come forward as candidates for posts hitherto asso- 
ciated only with men, they must be prepared to stand on the 
same footing, and not imagine that they can do the pleasant 
work and leave that which is distasteful to others. 

There is a tendency to generalise about “‘ women’s work” 
which has led and is leading to most erroneous ideas as to 
careers open to women; this cannot be too greatly deplored as 
much disappointment is necessarily caused by incautious state- 
ments. 

One or two articles have already been written on the subject 
of this paper, treating of the matter as a “new career for 
women,” whereas it is not a new career in reality, but a fresh 
aspect of an old one; for women were employed in libraries 
long before the era of the People’s Palace, therefore the credit 
of the idea cannot be said to belong entirely to Mr. Walter 
Besant, who is generally supposed to have originated it by 
appointing women as managing librarians at the Peoples’ Palace 
Library, which was opened in 1887. 

There can be no doubt that women are in every way as well 
fitted for such posts as men, although they have hitherto 
laboured under the great disadvantage of having no regular 
business training, which is essential to the adequate fulfilment 
of the duties required. 

There are one hundred and one little business details of 
which most women are kept lamentably ignorant, until chance 
necessitates their entering into office life or taking up some 
branch work ; and even then the knowledge acquired is but one- 





* A Paper read before the Library Association, Paris, Sept., 1892. 
15 
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sided, and attained by sad experience: not that business details 
are difficult to master, but simply because they are so mechani- 
cally easy that no one takes the trouble to explain technicalities 
which present no difficulty to the majority. 

If every woman were given at least the elements of a business 
training there would be fewer cases of financial extravagance, 
and better management would result. 

The advantage of a knowledge of business for women has 
been perceived by our French neighbours, for nearly every 
woman whose husband is in business is a partner in the concern, 
and is consulted on various matters relating to the firm with the 
most satisfactory results, whereas in England our sisters are 
kept totally ignorant of any business matters, and very often 
do not in the least realise the nature of the occupations followed 
daily by their husbands and brothers; in consequence very few 
women in England are capable of managing or carrying on a 
business entirely alone as is done with such éclat by many 
French widows. 

It is useless for any woman to imagine that she can take 
up the work ofa librarian without some previous training, added 
to a knowledge of literature of all kinds and a fondness for 
books. 

The idea of a librarian as caretaker is happily becoming 
extinct, and it is expected of every librarian nowadays, and 
rightly so, that he or she should at least know something of 
the books they issue, and the best ways of classifying and cata- 
loguing them; in fact library economy is about to become an 
exact science, and no one who wishes to take up the duties of a 
librarian must imagine for one moment that all they have to do 
will be to give out books and sit and read them all day long, 
though even now one hears the remark “it must be so nice to 
be a librarian you must have such a lot of time for reading.” 

If you want to be of any use the greater part of your reading 
must have been done before you enter into the duties of such a 
post, and also remember that you must not rest on your oars 
here, for knowledge like a brass knocker is apt to become 
tarnished unless constantly polished up, and albeit it is some- 
times a hard struggle to find time for this necessary reading, 
the literature of the day must not be forgotten. 

To be a librarian one cannot form too high an-ideal of the 
work required, one cannot [though there is a saying “the 
librarian who reads is lost”’] read too much to keep abreast of 
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the times, and become the walking encyclopedia [popular 
edition] that one is expected to be, one cannot have too much 
patience or tact, and above all the more one knows, the more 
one must of necessity realise how much there is yet to learn. 

Perhaps it would be as well to state a few of the duties of a 
librarian, one of the first is to draw up a list or lists of books 
required in different departments of literature, to be submitted 
to the committee, and the best way to set about this is to con- 
sult catalogues of the leading London and Provincial Libraries 
taking into special consideration the probable needs of your 
particular district as to technical and scientific works, etc., and 
not only this, but the list must be made in proportion to the 
income or sum to be spent in stocking the library so that this 
work needs a degree of nicety. 

These lists are constantly being drawn up to include the 
most recently published books on various subjects, and it must 
be remembered that for a Public Library nothing but the best 
works and standard fiction should be purchased. 

Works of ephemeral interest should have no place in a 
library whose income is naturally limited, for it is impossible to 
cater for all & Ja Mudie, and nothing that has not been tested 
should be placed on the shelves, any more than one would 
purchase a sword that had not been tested and found reliable. 

Next, these books must be bought in the best and cheapest 
market, and here the value of a business training comes in ; also, 
one of the drawbacks to the employment of women, for men can 
at present attend sales and auctions with greater success, because 
with greater experience, than women. 

After this, the books have to be unpacked, checked, cut, 
stamped and entered in the stock-book, and last and most im- 
portant, the catalogue has to be compiled. 

This must be arranged in the best way for the needs of the 
readers ; nearly every library has a different method, though the 
principle that underlies them isthe same. It must be cheap and 
good, and, if possible, part of the cost should be defrayed by 
judicious advertisement ; the expense of printing is considerably 
lessened by typewriting the slips, only one proof, as a rule, being 
necessary where this is done. 

Here again comes in a drawback to the employment of 
women. How many, I wonder, know anything of the wily ways 
of the advertisement contractor, or of the many and varied founts 
of type from which they shall make selection, though, perhaps, 
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most would know how to correcta proof sheet? Rare books will 
not often come into the hands of the public librarian, but the 
keeper of the books should be able to distinguish an Aldine, a 
Pickering or an Elzevir when seen, and also be able to size 
books correctly. It is to be hoped that the long looked for 
Standard Size Notation will soon be adopted, and also a system 
of exchanging duplicates. 

Perhaps it will be found desirable to have a Card Catalogue, as 
well as a printed one, and to understand the construction of these, 
visits should be made to libraries where they are in use ; indeed, I 
cannot too forcibly insist on the value of periodical visits to other 
libraries, no matter in what district, or place, not only to obtain 
knowledge of the doings therein, but also to encourage and keep 
up the feeling of brotherhood which ought to exist between the 
members of such a profession, especially if they also belong to the 
Library Association. 

Personally, whenever I have a holiday, I always visit the 
library of the place I go to; this may seem rather a shoppy 
statement, but no opportunity should be lost of forming ideas 
from the work of others; and one is never too old to learn, 
thanks to a merciful, though somewhat painful, dispensation of 
Providence. 

There are certain works which every aspiring librarian ought 


to possess, and these are, Greenwood’s Public Libraries, 4th edition, 
Cutter’s Cataloguing Rules, Dewey's System of Classification, the 
L. A. U. K. Yearbook and Series of Handbooks, as well as other 
books bearing on the subject. 


The Yearbook contains information concerning the excellent 
examination held by the L. A. U. K., to enter for which is a 
capital training, from an elementary point of view; although, of 
course, technical knowledge can only be obtained by practical 
work as an assistant, under some able librarian. It also con- 
tains the Cataloguing Rules and other useful information. 

Amongst other duties are those of keeping the library ac- 
counts, making up reports, answering letters, and numerous 
other secretarial functions. 

The librarian should always be accessible : and should realise 
that her position, to be prosaic, much resembles that of the sign 
post at the four cross country roads; the great thing in all 
guidance is to be clear, direct, and comprehensive, and the 
librarian’s relation to her readers should be that of the pro- 
verbial “ friend in need.” 
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Besides all this, a librarian must know something of the art 
of binding and repairing books, attending to small repairs in 
the library, which work should be peculiarly suited to women’s 
fingers. Many libraries have their binding done by contract ; 
and I think it is a mistake to suppose much saving is effected 
by binding on the premises. Added to this, a librarian must 
possess a knowledge of periodical literature and newspapers, 
as to who edits and publishes them, at what prices they are sold, 
and what days they are issued. 

The time-table and discipline of the staff must also be con- 
sidered ; and no one should expect duties to be performed by 
others that she could not, if necessary, perform herself, and here 
comes in the great advantage of gradual promotion from assistant- 
ship to the post of head librarian, by which time every detail of 
the work should have been mastered. 


The matter of training is of great moment; unfortunately we 
have no Library School, such as our American cousins have 
established ; and the poor salaries offered to assistants, combined 
with the long hours required, naturally deter many well educated 
persons from entering as candidates. ‘This is especially so in the 


case of women, who are, as a rule, employed in discharging the 
most mechanical duties connected with the Lending Department, 
and who, in consequence, get but little insight into the higher 
branches of the work. 

Perhaps later on, some means can be devised by which 
women can be trained efficiently by correspondence, or coach- 
ing in special subjects, in various libraries. This, however, is a 
matter for mature consideration, as, at present, there are too 
many applicants tor the posts. Until such time as a system 
of training be worked out, one of the best ways to prepare 
for a possible berth, is to read up all matter connected with 
libraries, and to enter for the L. A. U. K. Examinations, read- 
ing the course advised by that body; also, the organs of the 
L. A. U. K. and A. L. A., as well as the important articles 
in the Encyclopedia Britannica on Typography, Printing, Libraries, 
and Bibliography. 

As before said, a great deal of useful and technical knowledge 
may be picked up by visiting public libraries, examining applica- 
tion forms, rules, catalogues and other details, all of which can 
be done without troubling the librarian; and, if a question be 
necessary, it will generally be found that an assistant can answer 
it quite satisfactorily. 
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The librarian has gorgeous opportunities, and her work can 
never be really finished. I say this thus emphatically, as I fear 
some of the articles written on the subject would lead readers to 
suppose that library work is a pleasant sort of way of obtaining 
an occupation combined with a certain amount of pocket or 
“dress ” money, and there are too many women already in the 
ranks who work for “filthy lucre”’ only, so that they may in- 
crease their allowance or income, regardless of the honour and 
dignity of work as work. 

Members of this class abound and for the most part live at 
home, so that they are able to accept salaries on which other 
women having to support themselves entirely would simply 
starve, and this is one of the deep-seated causes of the miserable 
pay offered to women. Salaries are of course an interesting 
question as the labourer should be worthy of his or her hire. Ido 
not think that any woman ever received more than £100 per 
annum, this being probably the maximum, and I should say that 
from £40 to £80 would be much nearer the mark. Greenwood 
says from 12s. to 22s. per week; indeed some men receive less 
though perhaps where this is the case the librarian lives rent 
free on the premises. 

It has been said that the work of a library is light, but let no 
one run off with this idea. It is interesting, delightful, absorbing, 
but it cannot be called light if performed with any degree of 
thoroughness, and it must be remembered that the work is what 
the worker makes it to a certain extent. We must not forget 
that it yet remains for us to prove ourselves capable of fulfilling 
such responsible posts in the eyes of our brother librarians, who 
at present I fear look upon us with some degree of suspicion. 
In America they manage these things differently and there are 
quite as many women as men employed as librarians, and, at the 
meetings of the A.L.A., there are often more women present than 
men. So I was told by an American lady librarian, only last year, 
whereas ladies at the Annual meeting of the L.A.U.K. are at 
present in a hopeless minority. 

It is expedient to take into consideration opinions of the 
Press and of various librarians as to the employment of women 
in libraries. 

The Pall Mall Gaselte says, of the engaging of women as 
assistants at Battersea in 1890, ‘‘ Few even of the most deter- 
mined opponents of the employment of women in public institu- 
tions can object to this new departure” which it goes on to say 
it believes to be the first of the kind in London! and here are a 
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few statements made by librarians at St. Helens, March 1890, 
when a paper was read by Miss Richardson. 

Mr. Lancaster (St. Helens) said ‘* he had considerable ex- 
perience of male and female assistants, and found girls very 
attentive and obliging.” 

Mr. Sutton (Manchester) said “‘ he thought that ladies were 
an acquisition in any library and did their work well.” 

Mr. Hand (Oldham) thought “that female labour had a 
tendency to keep down wages, but he thought that women did 
the work as well as men and ought to receive the same pay.” 

Alderman Thomas Baker said “he believed the plan was 
first tried in Manchester and was found successful.” 

Mr. Greenwood says “there is no doubt that ladies (how 
much better it would be if we used the good old word ‘ women,’ 
which is infinitely more dignified) make very efficient assistants 
and their services are being more generally sought.” 

Mr. Inkster (Battersea) says “his assistants show an apti- 
tude and liking for the work which augur well for their future 
as librarians. (Note this, Mr. Inkster is the only librarian who 
realises the possibility of a future for women in this so-called 
new field). 

Mr. Brown, of Clerkenwell, employs women and continues to 
do so, a fact which speaks for itself. 

A correspondent writing to the Spectator, May, 1890, advo- 
cates the cause of women, urging that they can hold their own 
with men as regards the necessary attainments. 

Objections have been made as to physical unfitness of women 
for the work, and I have heard it said that women expect to be 
waited on too much and think they must not be asked to do 
anything they consider menial work; but I am quite sure that 
women really in earnest would no more think of giving themselves 
airs than they would of flying. 

As to keeping order, personally | think that a word or look 
from a woman has more effect on a miscreant, than the forcible 
ejection or emphatic language a man might use under the same 
circumstances, and having had several years in an East End 
district I consider I am entitled to speak on this matter. 
Coercion is always to be avoided, as a confession of weakness ; 
but, if force is really necessary, there is usually a man at hand 
to attend to such work, the necessity for which is rare. 

Of course most librarians employ women merely as assistants 
and there are not many women in the position of Head, partly 
because so few posts are to be had, partly because women are 
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not yet prepared to take them, and chiefly because the best 
educated women will not accept the salary and social position 
in such a capacity. 

Miss Stamp of Notting Hill was the first lady appointed in 
London, Miss Abbott of Hampstead, I thinkcame next, then Miss 
Low and Miss Black of the People’s Palace, and Miss Easty and 
Miss Jervois of the Goldsmiths’ Institute, New Cross; but in the 
provinces there are one or two women in leading positions, 
employing other women as assistants. 

Richard le Gallienne, one of the most graceful writers of the 
present day, treats of the subject in a poetically dilletante way, 
he says “ books of all things should be tended by reverent hands 
(what would he say to the thumb mark of Lord Rosebery’s 
artisan ?) they should be given out as a priest dispenses the 
sacrament, and the next step to this ideal ministry is to have 
them issued by women.” 

So we sce that although there is no very great cordiality 
extended to women wishing to become librarians, yet there are 
no insurmountable objections to their employment as such. 

Mr. MacAlister has proposed a Library Bureau, which would 
be a kind of Librarian’s Elysium, and Mr. Brown of Clerkenwell 
is even now forming the nucleus of a Library Museum which 
ought to be of immense help to the library student. 

The exhibition of library appliances and catalogues at 
Nottingham last year was of great use to those who had the 
privilege of seeing it. 

We ought to make public any little library “ dodges ” we may 
have, for the old days of keeping inventions to oneself are over: 
‘*‘ Nous avons changé tout cela.” 

To conclude, had I to begin all over again I should certainly 
do everything I have suggested in this paper. Everyone knows 
that the best art students are those who have gone through the 
whole course from its most elementary stages, and it is of no use 
taking up any work unless you can throw yourself into it; as 
Shakespeare says 

“No profit grows where is no pleasure ta’en 
In brief Sir, study what you most affect.” 


M.S. R. J. 


Nore.—We trust the publication of Miss James’ admirable paper will produce 
abundance of evidence to satisfy the author and those who think with her that 
the only hindrance to the increase of women librarians is the absence of trained 
candidates. Miss James is surely mistaken in referring to Mr. Inkster as the 
only librarian who “ realises the possibility” of women as head librarians. If 
women will qualify themselves on the excellent lines laid down in this paper, 
committees will only be too glad to meet them.—THE EpiTor, 
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Carlyle’s Lectures on Literature: a Note respecting 
the various Manuscripts. 


SNe: issue of two editions of a hitherto unpublished series 

of Lectures by Thomas Carlyle, within a few weeks of 
each other, affords a suitable opportunity for placing on record 
several curious circumstances in the history of the manuscript, 
which have chanced to come within my own experience, and 
may serve as notes towards the bibliography of this long 
dormant work. About four-and-twenty years ago, a provincial 
bookseller was offered (by a clergyman living in Ireland) the 
manuscript of an unpublished series of lectures by Thomas 
Carlyle, and having come to terms with his correspondent, 
obtained it. On its arrival, it proved to be a report of eleven 
out of twelve of the series of lectures on the History of 
Literature, delivered by Carlyle in 1838, the ninth lecture of 
the series being unaccountably missing. 

His first thought was to offer them to Carlyle’s publishers 
Messrs. Chapman and Hall, but he received no encourage- 
ment from them—they replied, in fact, that no doubt Mr. 
Carlyle had a transcript of them, and that they did not care 
about the MS.—they would give five pounds or so for it, to 
keep it out of other hands, beyond that they were not pre- 
pared to treat. 

Under the circumstances, the bookseller, after warily ob- 
taining a copy of the MS. to keep by him, catalogued and 
sold the original. Two or three days afterwards, during his 
absence at a sale, another order came in for the “‘ Lectures,” 
and an assistant (now a prominent bookseller in one of the 
great provincial centres,) unwittingly sold the second copy. 
Thus ended the history of the unpublished “ Carlyle” for some 
years. Several years afterwards, however, the bookseller told 
the story of the two Carlyle manuscripts to the present writer, 
and, singular to relate, on the very next day a letter was 
received from the purchaser of one of the MSS., asking the book- 
seller to take it back and allow for it as much as he thought 
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fit. This he very gladly agreed to do, and when the MS. 
arrived, it proved to be the copy which the bookseller had made 
himself, which his former assistant had sold in his absence. 
This time the bookseller determined that he would not allow 
the lectures to go out of his possession. He, therefore, caused 
another copy to be made of the MS., which soon found a 
purchaser, the bookseller retaining the earlier copy for himself. 
This occurred in 1873, and the duplicate copy remained in 
the hands of the bookseller ‘until after Carlyle’s death, when 
its owner, thinking an opportune time had arrived for the 
profitable disposal of the third copy of the “ Lectures,” (or 
rather the second in point of time) catalogued it, and very 
speedily found a purchaser in the person of an eminent literary 
man, who shortly afterwards contributed an outline of the 
series of Lectures to the Nineteenth Century. 

More than ten years elapsed before any further step was 
taken to make the lectures more widely known. In February 
of the present year, however, they were “now printed for the 
first time,”’ with a preface and notes by Professor J. Reay 
Greene, and published by Messrs. Ellis and Elvey. The editor, 
in the preface, stated that at the time the lectures were 


delivered, “full reports . . . were taken by the late Mr. 


Thomas Chisholm Anstey, Barrister-at-law, and subsequently 
Member of Parliament for Youghal.” He further says: ‘* Mr. 
Anstey had copies of these reports made by a few friends. 
Three such copies are known to exist. One, the property of 
the publishers, has been compared with a second copy kindly 
placed at their disposal by Professor Dowden. . . . The 
two MS., although the work of different hands, give concordant 
readings throughout. The original MS. in Mr. Anstey’s hand- 
writing is now the property of the Asiatic Society, Bombay, who 
acquired it at his death.”’ It appeared that from some cause 
Mr. Anstey had been unable to attend the ninth lecture of the 
course, hence its omission from the manuscripts referred to, 
which doubtless owed their existence, in the first instance, to 
one of the transcripts of Mr. Anstey’s report. 

Two or three weeks after Professor Greene’s edition ap- 
peared, another edition of the lectures, agreeing with its 
predecessor in its omission of the ninth lecture, was published by 
Messrs. Curwen, Kane & Co., at Bombay, and at the Times of 
India Office in London, having an introduction and notes by 
kK. P. Karkaria, and purporting to have been printed from 
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Anstey’s original MS. The second editor, in his preface, refers 
to Professor Reay Greene's edition as “a blundering one, 
omitting some words to be found in the Anstey MS.,” and 
declares that “its readings are distinctly inferior to the latter.” 

In the hope of throwing some light on the existence of these 
“blundering and inferior copies” (if such they are), I have 
penned this note, which may interest some readers of the Liprary, 
as a contribution to the history and adventures of one of the 
works of Carlyle which remained in its manuscript dress for 
upwards of half-a-century. I donot doubt that both the copies 
used in the preparation of Professor Reay Greene's edition of 
the lectures were due to the enterprise of my bookselling friend 
in making a Carlyle manuscript go as far—and bring as much 
grist to the mill—as possible. 


R. Cape. 





The Bibliography of Bookbinding and Binding 
Patents. 


AM aware that specifications of patents are not usually 
regarded as books, and therefore do not find their way into 
bibliographies. There is however something to be said in their 
behalf, and they may be viewed as tracts dealing with a 
particular branch of the subject to which they relate. 

The number of patents for bookbinding is not large, and as 
most of the improvements have reference to purely mechanical 
processes, they are generally not worth the attention of the 
lovers of the art. I do not suggest that Miss Prideaux should 
encumber her valuable list (see ante, pp. 15, 50, 90), with refer- 
ences to machines for sewing books with wire, the use of which 
is an abomination to all persons of a rightly-constituted and 
well-balanced mind. Nor do I look upon Hancock's patent for 
india-rubber binding as one which need be taken notice of by a 
serious person. In the early part of this century a Birmingham 
japanner, one Benjamin Cook, took out a patent for iron binding 
(japanned of course) the advantage of which was that a book so 
bound would not easily burn ! 

There ishoweverone patent for bookbinding to which attention 
may be drawn, and that is James Edwards’ patent (No. 1462, 
A.D. 1785). Edwards was a well-known publisher and bookseller 
and was ason of Edwards of Halifax, the inventor or at all 
events the introducer of painted book edges. James Edwards’ 
improvements consisted in a mode of ornamenting the sides of 
parchment bound books. He takes a piece of very transparent 
parchment or vellum and prints or paints a design upon it. This 
is then pasted face downwards upon the side of the book (a piece 
of white paper having been previously placed underneath) so 
that the design shows through the parchment or vellum. 

The process is not very important nor is it particularly 
effective, but I do not speak from a very wide experience, as I 
have only seen a single example, and that is a Baskerville 
Prayer Book which once belonged to Queen Charlotte, and 
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which is now in the British Museum. It has also a drawing on 
the fore-edge. 

Mr. J. Toovey showed a vellum-bound Virgil at the Burlington 
Club Exhibition last year (No. 18, case Q) which was probably 
ornamented according to Edwards’ method, but I did not notice 
it particularly on the occasion of my visit. 

I should be glad if your readers who possess books bound in 
painted vellum would examine them carefully and see whether 
the ornamentation is not on the back of the vellum. I have 
never seen any allusion to Edwards’ patent in any work upon 
the subject. 

There is a pretty full account of James Edwards in the 
Dictionary of National Biography, but his father, the bookbinder, 
does not appear. 

R. B. P. 


P.S.—Since the above was in type I have communicated 
with Mr. Toovey, of Piccadilly, who has been kind enough to 
examine seven or eight examples of Edwards’ work in his 
father’s collection. He informs me that in each case the 
drawing or painting is on the inner side of the vellum. 





The Bibliographical Society. 


PRELIMINARY meeting of those interested in the forma- 

tion of a Bibliographical Society was held on Friday, July 
15th, at the offices of the Library Association, 20, Hanover 
Square. Mr. R. C. Christie, Chancellor of the Diocese of 
Manchester, presided ; and there were present among others, 
Lord Charles Bruce, Messrs. Copinger, Isambard Brunel, R. S. 
Faber, J. Y. W. MacAlister, A. W. Pollard, Talbot B. Reed, 
Charles Welch, and H. B. Wheatley. Mr. W. A. Copinger, the 
convener of the meeting, delivered the following address in 
support of the proposal to found the society :— 


Since last year, when I read a paper on the necessity for 
the formation of a Bibliographical Society for this county before 
the Library Association at Nottingham, I have received many 
letters asking me to set the matter before the public, and 
promising support. 

Now it will, I think, be agreed that during the last few 
years, no branch of literature has increased so rapidly in com- 
parison with its development in former years as Bibliography. 
The product of the press increases so rapidly year by year that 
a knowledge of what has been written and issued on particular 
subjects becomes of greater and greater importance. 

And the result of reading and education generally must be 
the appearance of bibliographers here and there; and most 
certainly a necessity for guides to literature—these, who from 
experience, can indicate the most desirable and advantageous 
paths to follow, and the many pitfalls to be avoided. 

One work much needed, and which can only be effected by 
the united action of bibliographers in this county, is a general 
catalogue of English literature. This might well be undertaken 
by a Society on the principle of Dr. Murray's new English 
Dictionary—the basis being the printed catalogue of the British 
Museum. Probably within seven or eight years the new 
catalogue will have been completed, and what better basis than 
this could be desired ? 

Unless some steps be taken soon towards a general Biblio- 
graphy, the time will pass by when the possibility of accom- 
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plishing it within reasonable limits will have gone. No man 
could now take such a work in hand and successfully accom- 
plish it single handed; co-operation is absolutely necessary to 
achieve success. It is remarkable how far behind other countries 
we are in the matter of Bibliography—France, Italy, Germany, 
Belgium, and Spain being far ahead. There are, however, no 
doubt scores of Bibliographers in remote parts of this county 
working on their own lines—possibly several on the same subject, 
or studying the same press, who, drawn together by a Society 
such as that proposed, would be helpful one to another and far 
more useful than at present to the world of literature in general. 

A centre of light is needed—many workers are now covering 
the same ground simply from want of knowledge of what is being 
done by others. There is consequently much wasted energy and 
labour practically lost, Again, a Society can command that which 
an individual might seek for in vain. It knows what to ask and 
where to obtain help when needed. It will, in fact, call forth 
workers from a field yet untouched. 

The Society should have a broad basis—one which would 
include a Dibdin as wellas a Bradshaw. There are no doubt several 
schools of Bibliography—but surely there is no reason why there 
should not be a bond of union amongst them. Their respective 
spheres of work might be met by the appointment of separate 
committees for the accummulation of material, work on special 
subjects and so forth. Incunabula, for instance, would have to be 
separately dealt with, and we might then well hope for a satis- 
factory supplement to Hain’s Repertorium. 

What is wanted is a union of those engaged in common labour 
—a society where those engaged in similar work, whatever lines 
they may be working upon, may meet together and exchange 
experience for experience. 

The Bibliographical Society which is needed is, I consider, an 
inclusive rather than an exclusive society. It must not be 
aliowed to degenerate into a dining club, nor be merely a 
printing and publishing society. More than this is wanted. It 
will be proposed that during the season the society shall meet 
at intervals for the reading of papers and the consideration and 
discussion of matters of Bibliographical interest, and that before 
such meetings—say half-an-hour or so—there be an exhibition 
amongst the members of rare and valuable works or curiosities 
in the book world, andso forth. Further, that the Society should 


issue from time to time bibliographies on special subjects. 
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I may mention that I have received numerous letters in 
favour of the formation of a Society, and have no doubt, when 
once in existence, it will be extensively supported throughout 
the county. Asa matter of fact I have already received the 
names of over 70 gentlemen willing to join and support the 
society when formed. 

Mr. Copinger concluded by moving the following resolution 
which was seconded by Mr. H. B. Wheatley, and supported by 
Mr. T. B. Reed, the chairman, Mr. J. Leighton, Mr. Welch, 
and other gentlemen present, and carried unanimously :— 


That this meeting is of opinion that a society be established to be 
called “ The Bibliographical Society,” and that the objects of such 
society be (a) “The acquisition of information upon subjects con- 
nected with Bibliography.” os 

(4) “ The promotion and encouragement of Bibliographical studies 
and researches.” a ; om 

(c) “The printing and publishing of works connected with Biblio- 
graphy.” 

It was moved by Mr. Reginald S. Faber, seconded and 
carried unanimously :— 

That the amount of the annual subscription be £1 Is. 

It was resolved on the motion of Mr. Talbot B. Reed, 


That the following gentlemen constitute a provisional committee with 
power to form the society on the basis laid down in the foregoing 
resolutions, and to draw up rules to be submitted to the first meeting, 
(to be called as soon as convenient) of those who may give in their 
names as desirous of joining the society :— 

Lord Charles Bruce. Mr. Sidney Lee. 

Mr. R. C. Christie. » J. Y. W. MacAlister. 
» W. A. Copinger. » J. H. Slater. 

» R.S. Faber. » H. B. Wheatley. 
Dr. Richard Garnett. » Chas. Welch. 

Mr. J. T. Gilbert. 


It was proposed by Mr. Welch, seconded by Mr. Wheatley, 
and resolved unanimously :— 

That Mr. Talbot Baines Reed be appointed Hon. Secretary, pro ¢em. 

A vote of thanks to the chairman, and to the Library Associa- 
tion for the use of their room, concluded the proceedings. 

It is understood that a circular is about to be issued setting 
forth the aims of the new society, and inviting the names of 
members. The Hon. Sec. requests us to state that he will be 
pleased to receive any suggestions and reply to any communica- 
tions addressed to him at 4, Fann Street, London, E.C. A 
general meeting of all who have intimated their desire to join 
the Society will be held in the autumn to adopt rules, elect 
officers, and inaugurate the work of the society. 
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A Librarian. 
By His AssIsTANT. 


oo is, if I mistake not, a new subject; at least, it is 

treated from a new standpoint. Comments on the 
Assistant have not been few, at our annual meetings, and in 
the pages of predeceased organs of the Association. But this 
is the first time that an Assistant has passed criticism, coram 
populo, on the doings of his master. 

But if the title be uncanny, and carry with it suggestions of 
“Sir John Lubbock;” by an Ant, a Bee or a Wasp, it shall be the 
only thing unorthodox in this essay. From Chaucer downwards 
(in both senses) men have liked best to satirize the foibles of a 
class by creating and then criticizing a member of it. It is 
usual to set up a lay-figure, as it were, clothed with such weak- 
nesses as are most frequent in the men it represents, and then 
to ride a-tilt at it. One so gets a living personality instead of 
an abstraction, and personalities, however dull their subject, are 
always interesting. 

But I am wandering very far from my original purpose, 
which was to introduce to you Mr. Bookworm, a librarian whom 
his brother-craftsmen have not hitherto met. This is not alto- 
gether the fault of that distinguished librarian. Rather is it 
that you have been a little backward in recognising a form that 
has been amongst you for years; a form which, in some phases 
of character, is well known to my brother assistants. I have 
called Mr. Bookworm distinguished, and I do so advisedly. 
Not that he has ever told me so, but because he has so often 
implied it by the disparaging way in which he speaks of the 
other members of his profession. 

Mr. Bookworm’s strong point is theory. He is not onlya 
stern uncompromising critic of the theories of others, but is him- 
self ‘a gentleman of a good conceit,” and full of plans for 
reforming all libraries—including his own. And this last isa 
condition rarely to be met with. It must be confessed that, so 
far as any of these theories have been put into practice, they 
have not been a success. Attendant circumstances generally 
ruined them. 


16 
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There was that notion that books should only be catalogued 
once every eighteen months, since by so doing one saved space 
and shifting of slips in the catalogue, and moreover ensured 
greater accuracy by giving one’s whole time to such work. The 
brilliant originality of that theory must strike every librarian. 
After six months, it took ten minutes to find any new book. 
And this, in spite of the fact that Mr. Bookworm’s scheme of 
shelf-classification (of which I will speak later) declared that 
**all new books can be found at once, without reference to the 
catalogue.” 

At the end of the year the local press began to comment on 
the “ singular inefficiency of the staff of the reading room,” and 
the chief was at last induced to sacrifice his design for the good 
of his subordinates. The assistants catalogued our accessions 
(when we could find them), and the library once more returned 
to its unregenerate ways of working. 

That failure made Mr. Bookworm a little angry, even though 
the press aforementioned congratulated him on having “so 
promptly grappled with the disorganisation to which we lately 
had occasion to refer.” I do not mean that our chief was petu- 
lant. He was never that; but for some time, more in sorrow 
than in anger, he used to allude to that lack of support from 
those around which had ruined so many of the brightest mea- 
sures of reform. 

I have said that Mr. Bookworm was never petulant. If not 
by example, at least by precept, he strongly condemned the 
weakness of losing one’s temper under any provocation. Bad 
temper is a luxury not permitted to the assistant. It has been 
justly held that he must endure the vagaries of readers and the 
peculiarly irritating remarks of self-constituted critics, as if he 
liked them and received them as a kind of perquisite. I remem- 
ber once that a reader asked me about a dozen questions in an 
hour, borrowed a book of my own (returning it with apologies 
for having inked it), severely criticised the manners of one of 
the attendants, and finally abused me because I refused him 
access to certain shelves. I am afraid I lost my temper, and 
showed it. So that reader reported my conduct to Mr. Book- 
worm, and the librarian was very angry, and addressed me in 
scathing terms of reproof for the space of ten minutes. It 
occurred to me afterwards, that the great man himself had 
scarcely kept his temper during the interview. But then, there 
is a great difference between righteous anger and petulant retort, 
and yet another guif between a reader and an assistant. 
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Yet might I put up a plea that librarians would not forget 
that we juniors are human. They can remember, most of them, 
the many times when a harassing question, an idle lounger, or an 
impertinent critic has severely tried their good nature. They 
may remember that the end of a long day is not a favourable 
time for a test of courtesy. Above all, may they remember 
these things when they learn from an aggrieved reader that the 
assistant has turned and rent him. 

Like many other great men, Mr. Bookworm is very intolerant 
ofignorance. The “’prentice hand” seldom enjoys life under his 
rule. It is not wise, when given something to do, to ask how it 
is to be done. An assistant will be told to initiate you, but you 
will fall many degrees in the librarian’s estimation. Sile et 
philosophus esto ; wait patiently and you will learn by degrees. 

In this way the library may suffer, but your reputation will 
be saved. 

But I would say here that a little indulgence, however weak- 
minded, to the young recruit, will not always be thrown away. 
We cannot be expected to spring all-wise, like Minerva, from 
the head of a public school. 

There is no profession, the petty details of which are harder 
to grasp than ours. The jargon of books and cataloguing must 
be a mere shibboleth to the young beginner, and I cannot be too 
grateful for the mercy shown to my blunders when I was let 
loose on a library for the first time. 

We have now amongst us a son of the reigning house, who 
tries the paternal heart with all the vagaries common to 
assistants, adding a few special varieties of his own invention. 
But his path has been smoother than that of the ordinary novice. 
‘In Rege tamen, Pater est,” and the chief tempers even the sternest 
rebuke with an excuse for the ignorance which caused it. A 
scurrilous print lately set up amongst us, called this a case of 
nepotism. But as the librarian pointed out, that was absurd, for, 
to begin with, it wasn’t his nephew but his son. Mr. Bookworm 
has some classical attainments and delights to show his know- 
ledge of derivations. Moreover, he says that he has no intention 
of keeping his son in the library. But he did not know quite 
what to do with him, and here at least he can come to no harm. 
On these terms, then, the youth draws fifty pounds a year and 
is happy. 

As I have hinted, Mr. Bookworm has a great hobby. You 
will find it wise to take an interest in its capers; omit all but 
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friendly criticism of its points, and (if you are an assistant) take 
submissively whatever kicks that more or less intelligent animal 
may bestow on you. 

Mr. Bookworm’s present mount is a great scheme of classi- 
fication to which the Dewey system is child’s play. 

He once issued invitations to the librarians of his district to 
hear a lecture thereon. Some accepted; some few (and these 
from libraries where the scheme or its expounder were known) 
stayed away. Then he went out into the highways and hedges 
and asked the assistants to come in. I must confess that his 
audience seemed rather bored and mystified. Yet the system, 
with all its points, must have been exceeding clear, for not one 
ever asked a question. But to this day the lecturer marvels that 
no single library has adopted that scheme. 

For a long time, though the theory was perfect, the practice 
would not coincide with the old method of working the library. 
One of the two had to go—and the old method went. We are 
now about half-way through the reformation ; chaos reigns, and 
it is the chief's great delight to be called in to have pointed out 
(as occurs about once a week) ‘‘a defect in the old system,” 
which prevents the carrying out of the Great Millenium. 

Just as old Procrustes made the captive fit his bed—if too 
short by stretching him, if too long by lopping him—so does 
Mr. Bookworm make his subject fit his scheme. It matters not 
that the old category has worked well since the beginning. If 
it does not fit the scheme, he will have none of it. It is either 
lopped or lengthened, and is turned out crippled and deformed, 
but at length in harmony with the great idea. 

You have by this time discovered that Mr. Bookworm is a 
many-sided man. He is an energetic correspondent of Notes 
and Queries, and on many topics his word is law. 

He is author ofa work on Bibliography, which attracted some 
attention—more especially at the hands of a Saturday Reviewer, 
for whom our author is still looking. I think he must want to 
argue one or two points with him. The chief has his weak- 
nesses, and love of revenge is one of them. He also compiled 
a catalogue; but that was years ago when he entered the 
profession and knew but little of the ways of the librarian. 
The work was greatly praised, and though rumour spoke of 
an assistant and a stranger who haunted the library for two years 
before the volume’s appearance, and who were said to be cata- 
loguing books—still, only the librarian’s name appears on the 
title-page, so that rumour must be wrong again. 
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I suggested once that I should start a shelf-catalogue, and 
the librarian was very good about it and approved. So I worked 
for three months, and had gone some way when the work was 
brought up for inspection. And once more he was very good, 
and took a great deal of trouble. He proved in half-an-hour that 
there were more defects than there were entries; that no words 
would have been too bad for the principle, except that the practice 
was worse, and finally that shelf cataloguing was a delusion and 
asnare. But he thoughtfully showed that the three months had 
not been wasted. By altering all the headings we were able to 
use the slips for an off-shoot of his scheme of classification. The 
work was completed on these lines, and has been favourably 
noticed by the Press as “‘ yet another instance of the intelligence 
and untiring zeal which Mr. Bookworm brings to the discharge 
of his duties.” 

Let no reader for a moment suppose that I sketch Mr. Book- 
worm as atype. It isdangerous always to create a species from 
a single instance. 

Mr. Bookworm is unique, is proud of it, and it isas such that 
I have given him to the world. To speak still more plainly, the 
above instance is but the lay-figure already mentioned, endowed 
with all the weaknesses and none of the virtues of the men under 
whom we serve. Mr. Bookworm is merely an exception to the 
rule of generosity and long-suffering which is found in general 
among the ranks of the craft. 














The Dictionary of National Biography. 


HE editors of a work like this—“ national” in every respect, 
save the support of a government subsidy, which in most 
other countries it would receive—have a right to demand that 
a periodical devoted to the interests of libraries should record, 
from time to time, its progress towards completion. Excepting 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, there is no other publication of the 
last half century that fills so important a place in a well 
equipped library. For most purposes many of its articles are 
of more practical value in a library than separate biographies 
—and the excellent bibliographies which are a special feature 
of this work have proved an invaluable boon to busy librarians, 
The latest prospectus informs us that :— 


“ More than half the Dictionary of National Biography has now been 
published. Thirty volumes have appeared at quarterly intervals with un- 
broken punctuality, and the publishers are in a position to assure the 
subscribers that the remaining volumes will be issued with equal regu- 
larity. The aim of the editors and publishers has been to supply in the 
Dictionary full, accurate, and concise biographies of all noteworthy 
inhabitants of the British Islands and the Colonies (exclusive of living 
persons) from the earliest historical period to the present time, and it is 
the unanimously expressed opinion of the critics that this aim has been 
satisfactorily realised. The province of the Dictionary embraces all lives 
likely to interest students of history, philosophy, science, theology, litera- 
ture, music, art, and the drama, and no name of real importance in these 
fields has, so far as the publishers are aware, been omitted. The princi- 
ples on which names have been included have been generously inter- 
preted. The epithet ‘national’ has not been held to exclude the early 
settlers in America, or natives of these islands who have gained distinction 
in foreign countries, or persons of foreign birth who have achieved 
eminence in this country. Place has been found for those who have at- 
tracted national attention as sportsmen or leaders of society, while 
criminals whose careers present features of permanent interest have been 
briefly noticed.” 

* * * 

“Many of the memoirs of kings and queens, of great statesmen, 
generals, and admirals, embody information derived from State Papers 
and other authorities, which have only become accessible in very recent 
years. Thus the Dictionary often supplies in the case of distinguished 
names more detailed and exact biographies than any that have previously 
appeared. But it has been the particular endeavour of the editors to 
bestow as much, or even more, pains on names of less widely acknow- 
ledged importance.” 

* * * 
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“ Ministers of all religious denominations, whose activity has rendered 
them remarkable, have received equal attention with the highest ecclesias- 
tical dignitaries. Men of letters, of all ranks and ages, fill a large space 
in the Dictionary. The extant writings of medizval scholars—printed 
and unprinted—are fully catalogued, and every effort has been made to 
make the bibliographical information, especially in the case of rare books, 
as useful as possible. Errors that have figured in older bibliographical 
manuals have been corrected, and many books that have been issued 
anonymously or pseudonymously have been associated for the first time 
with their authors’ names. Memoirs have been inserted of all printers, 
booksellers, and book-collectors who have played an effective part in the 
history of literature. A list of the sources whence information has been 
derived is appended to every memoir.” 


A library committee, whose duty it is to provide a reference 
library, may proceed to complete their task with easy consciences 
when they have placed upon their shelves The Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica and The Dictionary of National Biography. 





Free Public Libraries and Income Tax. 


S the law now stands, the public libraries have a distinct 
grievance with regard to income tax, because if a library 
building has been erected with money borrowed on the security of 
the rates, the one set of buildings can be made to pay under two 
schedules, A and D. In the case of ‘* Aberdeen Commissioners 
of Supply v. Russell,” it was decided that where a building has 
been erected for public purposes, the capital for the erection of 
which was borrowed on the-security of the rates, the tax must 
be paid on the interest under schedule D, notwithstanding that 
the building has already been assessed to its full value, and the 
tax paid under schedule A. But if the security for the money 
had been a mortgage on the building, the tax would only be 
charged under one schedule. 

It may be remembered that the library authorities of Cardiff 
took the matter in hand, and that the member for Cardiff, Sir E. 
J. Reed, asked a question in the House of Commons on the 
subject, in reply to which the Chancellor of the Exchequer stated 
that a test case was pending to settle whether a public library 
was liable to income tax under schedule A. This case, ‘‘ Andrews 
v. the Mayor of Bristol,” has now been decided against the 
libraries. The Bristol authorities contended that a public library 
was a literary and scientific institution within the meaning of the 
‘“‘ Literary and Scientific Institutions Act, 1842,” and therefore 
exempt from income tax. The High Court has decided that 
public libraries are not exempt—so that wherever a public 
library has been erected with money borrowed under the Public 
Libraries Acts, double income tax must now be paid upon such 
buildings. For instance—in Cardiff the interest less redemption 
is about £400—which gives £10 as the income tax under 
schedule D, and a further assessment under schedule A places 
the annual value of the buildings at £400, and a claim is made 
for another £10, or £20 in all. We understand that the Cardiff 
authorities have now appealed to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
asking for a temporary order exempting public libraries under 
schedule A, and that a bill has been drafted which will be intro- 
duced at the earliest possible moment with the object of making 
the exemption permanent. 





The Plan of Suspended Iron Presses as a General 
System of Book Accommodation in Large Libraries.* 


| be the interesting paper on the “ Sliding-press of the British 

Museum ” which appeared in the November number of Tue 
Liprary, Dr. Garnett “‘ suggests . . . . regard being had to it” 
(the sliding-press) “in forming the plans of libraries hereafter to 
be built.” In doing so, however, he does not seem to have 
advanced beyond the notion of applying the contrivance as an 
auxiliary to the present system of fixed presses. But if the idea 
is a good one as thus employed it is surely capable of being 
carried out in a more complete and systematic way in the 
planning of new library accommodation. If it is found a con- 
venient working arrangement to have a double shelved hanging- 
press immediately in front of each side of a fixed book-case 
(thus bringing six ranges of shelves into contact with each 
other, the one covering up the other and having to be removed 
before that other can be got at) why should not all the presses 
in a library be brought into close proximity, side by side with 
each other, so that each one would require to be pulled out into 
an open space when access toits shelvesis wanted? Ofcoursein 
this arrangement the movement would be endwise, and not, as in 
the British Museum, front wise. This development of the plan 
of moveable suspended presses would probably be a more 
condensed method of shelving books than any at present in use 
and seems the only one which would combine capacity of packed 
storeage with wide passages. 

The simplest form of a store-room of books constructed on this 
principle would be a building of any length, 22 feet wide and 35 
feet high. Like the room of the British Museum described by 
Dr. Garnett, it would consist of three stories lighted entirely 
from the roof; the floors of the two upper flats being formed of 
iron gratings. At the height of about 84 feet from each floor a 
series of iron bars would cross from wall to wall at distances of 
20 inches apart. Except as to the uppermost series these bars 
would serve two purposes—to bear the iron gratings above and 
carry the hanging-presses below. Every bar would have a steel 
rail attached to each side upon which the wheels of the presses 





* Read before the Library Association, June 13th, 1892. 
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would run. One press would be suspended between every two 
bars, so that each press would be slightly under 20 inches broad 
and therefore could be shelved for two rows of books. To keep 
the press steady a narrow ridge would project from the bottom 
and run along a groove in the floor. In height the case would be 
about 8 feet, and in length about 6 feet 4 inches. According to 
this construction a range of books-cases, closely packed together, 
would hang down along each side wall with a centre space 
between of about 9 feet wide; so that when any press was pulled 
out its full length a passage would still be left of nearly 3 feet. 
But a press so drawn out would, of course, for the time block, at 
least, five presses—two in the same and three in the opposite 
range. A condition which renders the plan, when carried out in 
its completeness as above indicated, not well adapted for small 
libraries; or where frequent access to a number of adjacent 
presses might be simultaneously required. 

On the basis of eight vols. to the foot of shelf run and ten 
inches and a-half between each shelf, every double shelved book- 
press would contain about 800 volumes; so that, altogether on 
the three floors, every twenty inches of the length of the room 
would accommodate some 4,800 vols. Thus a small building 
forty feet long, twenty-two feet wide and thirty-five feet high 
would (after providing for stairs) have a storage capacity of over 
100,000 vols. 

The following would appear to be some of the advantages to 
be gained by this scheme. 

The shelving of a large number of volumes in a comparatively 
small space. 

The adaptability of the plan to the rate of book expansion. 
It may be commenced by the erection of such cases only as are 
immediately required, additional presses being inserted only 
when needed. So long as the distances between were sufficient 
it would not be necessary to move the presses, as access could 
be got to the shelves in the usual way. 

Abundance of air and light would be easily provided in the 
wide passage which must be left between the two rows of cases. 

From the close position of the presses some considerable 
freedom from dust may reasonably be expected to result : and 
from the exclusion of light the bindings would remain longer 
fresh and the edges of the leaves would perhaps escape the 
brown tinge which so frequently discolours not a few volumes. 


James LymMBuRN. 
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Les Bibliothéques Municipales de Paris; Bibliothéques 
de Lecture et de Dessin. Lecture, Consultation 
sur place et Prét & domicile d Ouvrages littéraires 
et scientifiques, de Partitions de musique et de 
Documents (Estampes, Photographies et Dessins) 
concernant f Art industriel. 


[Presented to the Members of the Library Association by the Minister of 
Public Instruction and Fine Arts; and translated by Mr. Archi- 
bald Clarke.] 


I. MUNICIPAL REFERENCE AND LENDING 
LIBRARIES. 


= municipal libraries of the City of Paris supply a need 
very different to that which has given birth to the rich and 
precious treasures contained in the National Library, the 
Arsenal, the Mazarine, and other institutions. The end to be 
attained, and which is now realized in a very flourishing system, 
was to put within the reach of all—and especially within the 
reach of the destitute, the poor and the ignorant—rudiments of 
instruction and study, and to furnish the toiler, in his leisure 
moments, with a healthy pastime and means of information. 
With a view to the moral elevation of the people as well as 
their education, the municipal library opens its doors and 
distributes its books free of cost to all who struggle to fill up 
the gaps left by an incomplete education or who are seeking 
an intelligent diversion for their hours of relaxation. To the 
former it acts as a second school, while it provides the latter 
with innocent occupation and thus protects them from coarse 
and harmful amusements, on which the town artizan is only 
too tempted to squander his time, his money and his health. 
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It was only in 1878 that the work of these institutions was 
begun in good earnest, and commenced to render really valuable 
services. At that time there were nine of them, and of these, five 
only were slightly resorted to by the public. The remainder 
were contented with a bare existence. Besides they only 
admitted, as a general rule, readers in the building itself, with 
the exception of two, which lent out books for home reading on 
conditions of a very restrictive nature. 

To-day the popular municipal libraries of Paris number 
sixty-four, all of which lend books for home reading. In the 
loan of books consists the most useful part of the service, even 
in the libraries where the dimensions of the premises permit 
also of the accommodation of readers. 

The scheme which has long been adopted by the administra- 
tion provides ultimately for the establishment of a library in 
each of the eighty wards of Paris, and every year progress is 
made towards its realization. 

The hours of opening these institutions make it easy for 
workmen to resort to them, since they coincide with the hours 
at which the larger number of factories and shops are closed, 
and the privilege of taking books home more than doubles the 
importance of the services rendered, as the borrower is not only 
permitted to choose his hour and take his time for reading, but 
to give his whole household a share in his study or amusement. 

There is a library in each of the twenty Mairies, and in 
many of the Communal schools. 

All the libraries are dependent upon a central service 
connected with the office of the Prefect of the Department of 
the Seine and charged with their support and administration ; 
but they are, in addition, in each district, placed under the 
care of a committee appointed by the mayoralty and presided 
over by the mayor, to whom is entrusted the duty of selecting 
and noting books for acquisition. 

As the municipal libraries are absolutely free, the expense 
falls entirely upon the City, and a charge for their support is 
included in each Communal Budget. 

To fulfil the work of public education and moral training 
the library of the people has no need of rare books or of 
éditions de luxe. Destined to pass from hand to hand among the 
masses, the works which it brings together must be inexpensive 
and of a kind that can be easily replaced, with the exception of 
course of volumes set aside for reference ; these latter, consulted 
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as they are under the eye of the librarian, run no risk of being 
spoilt or going astray. There is no objection therefore to the 
acquisition of valuable books of reference, not bibliographical 
rarities, but costly encyclopedias and scientific publications, 
which, from their very nature, are unlikely to be issued in cheap 
form. 

But the kind of reading just alluded to, although perhaps 
it renders weightier and more important services from an 
educational standpoint, is not that which best suits the majority 
of the public. What the Parisian artisan, the usual frequenter 
of municipal libraries, values over and above all is reading at 
home. 

The rule of buying only cheap books for home-reading was, 
however, most worthily set aside on the day when the Adminis- 
tration did not hesitate to add scores of music to the works of 
general literature and popularised science, which formed the 
basis of the libraries. Risky as the experiment might seem to 
be, the results have been such, that actually all the municipal 
libraries, without exception, now lend out music. 

Certainly all necessary precautions are taken, as well for the 
preservation of the volumes, as for the security of the lending of 
them ; the bindings, very strong ones, are stamped on the side 
with a steel die, bearing the name of the library; a stamp is 
also imprinted on a certain number of the leaves, so, too, on 
each of the engravings, figures, and vignettes of the illustrated 
volumes. 

But it is worthy of note that it is far less to prudential 
measures than to the good sense and good feeling of the 
Parisian public that are owing the excellent results given 
by a system, the first application of which was not set on foot 
without causing some amount of anxiety to the Administra- 
tion. With a yearly circulation of almost a million-and-a-half 
volumes, the sum total of the yearly losses scarcely reaches a 
mean of four per cent., and even this must, for the most part, be 
attributed to carelessness, very rarely to evil disposition or theft. 

In 1890, the Jarge total of 1,386,642 was read. This total 
affords a remarkable comparison with the results obtained 
during the first years of the operation of the system. 

In 1878, the nine libraries then in existence gave a total of 
23,339 perusals. In 1879, the libraries were eleven in number, 
and established on a definite system. Thus strengthened they 
lent 57,840 volumes, and henceforward, from year to year, the 
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advance is a marked one ; the average number of issues, which 
in 1878 was 3,259 per library, was raised in 1890 to 23,500 (this 
in round numbers, as three libraries had been opened to the 
public in just the closing days of the year). 

Thus the effect of the successive establishment of new 
libraries has not only asserted the usefulness of libraries already 
existing, but has increased in proportion the number of readers ; 
and the figures prove, in a manner both striking and incontest- 
able, that the multiplication of municipal libraries has at least 
had the result of developing and diffusing a taste for reading 
amongst the people of Paris. 

It must be admitted that, in these totals, the instructive 
book is far from furnishing the largest quota. Of the 1,386,642 
issues in 1890, Fiction alone laid claim to 690,105. 

The proportion is a considerable one, although, from the 
first, the Administration has endeavoured to discourage the 
taste of the public for merely light reading. 

Some years ago, instructions to this effect were given to the 
librarians, who were invited to use the influence their almost 
daily intercourse with the frequenters of their libraries was able 
to give them, to induce the latter to turn, by choice, to works of 
a more serious nature. The result of this campaign was that, 
in 1887, the average of issues fell from 24,764 to 22,517. Rather 
than confine themselves to instructive books the novel-readers 
chose to desert the library. 

And the fact is easily explained. It is hard to require of a 
labourer, or of an artisan, or of a young shop employé, kept close 
all day long to his bench or his counter, that after his toil he 
should devote his leisure hours to kinds of reading which require 
a certain tension of mind, for which, too, his early education has 
little prepared him. 

It seems, moreover, that it is just this class of readers who 
deserve thoughtful attention. For the very reason that they 
come to the municipal libraries to seek amusement, and amuse- 
ment only, is not the keeping of them away attended with danger ? 
Is not the denial to them of the only kind of reading in which 
they know how to be interested the way to compel them to take 
elsewhere pleasures often of a far less innocent nature? The 
only precaution that need be observed is not to let books of an 
immoral nature fall into their hands ; and it is to this object that 
the committees, whose business it is to purchase the books, 
should direct their care and thought. 
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Regrettable as may be the indifference of a large section of 
the public to the means of instruction so liberally put within 
their reach, the municipal libraries, by their developing and 
sustaining in the populace, under these conditions, the taste for 
reading, serve more and more to effect the aim which the 
Administration and Municipal Council of Paris designed, in 
their promoting and bountifully subsidising this work for the 
good of the people. 


II.—LIBRARIES FOR INDUSTRIAL ART. 


Tue Forney Lisrary. 


Up to now we have only spoken of lending and reference 
libraries for books ; but there are other kinds as well. 

Apart from practical work, books are sufficient of themselves 
for the education neither of the labourer nor of the artisan 
engaged in manufacture ; to complete their technical instruction, 
and above all to mould and refine their taste, the study of 
patterns is a sine qué non. To this idea is due the creation of 


municipal libraries for industrial art, where are studied, and 
above all lent out, patterns (in the form of prints, photographs 
and designs) which are of the greatest possible use to the section 
of the working-class population of Paris whose callings are con- 
fined to art and derive their inspiration from it. 

There are ten of these libraries, eight of which, however, are 
really sections of ordinary libraries. 

These industrial arts which have always been the glory of 
Paris; the cabinet-maker’s, the porcelain and fan-painter’s, the 
bronze worker’s and embroiderer’s, that of the skilled pattern- 
designers of both sexes, all these find the elements of study and 
comparison and, as a consequence, of inspiration in the Industrial 
Art Libraries. 

The list would be a long one of the artisans who, by means 
of loans from these libraries, have improved in their art and 
ultimately risen from the rank of employées to that of employers, 
a long one, too, of the humble manufacturers to whom these 
loans made possible a participation, in many cases both re- 
munerative and creditable, in the Exhibition of 1889. 

The most important, if not altogether the oldest in date, of 
these institutions is the Forney Lisrary. 
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Founded in 1886 by means of a legacy of 200,000 francs 
made over to the City of Paris by M. Aimé-Samuel Forney, it 
was installed in the Faubourg St. Antoine, in a hall fitted up 
specially for its inauguration, which in consequence of the 
purchases and numerous generous gifts that continually con- 
tribute to its enrichment, is already insufficient for its purpose. 
The special committee charged with the care of its administration 
is carrying on active negotiations for the transfer of the library 
to premises which will permit of its collections being classified, 
and of guaranteeing the satisfactory performance of the services 
it is designated to render. 

It is composed of two sections, the one for reading and 
designing in the building itself, the other for lending designs for 
study at home. The first comprises collections of art and of 
science, the rarity or the high value of which is a bar to letting 
them outside the building; the works number about 1300, 
ranging in cost from 20 to 1000 francs. The other section at the 
outset only comprised volumes below 20 francs in value; the 
generous gifts of the Directory of Fine Arts and municipal 
subscriptions have since enriched it to the extent of doubling in 
number the most costly collections of the reference library. 
Thus it presents the unique advantage of lending for home 
reading publications of a value of several hundred francs, such 
as the Dictionnaire vaisonnée du Mobilier frangais by Viollet-le-Duc, 
the Dictionnaive de ’ Ameublement et de la Décoration, by Henry 
Havard, the Histoire wniverselle des Peintres, by Charles Blanc, the 
Chefs-d’euvre de V’Orfevrerie ancienne a l’ Exposition de Budapest, and 
various others, not to speak of the latest works on applied 
science, treatises on photography, electricity, mechanics and 
buildings. 

To do so without risk, and at the same time to obviate the too 
long detention of the same work in the same hands, one volume 
is formed into two or several according to its importance, and of 
a collection of engravings the plates are taken out and placed 
between cardboards for separate circulation. In this way the 
library multiplies the services rendered by one and the same 
work, and keeps the deserving class of seekers after knowledge 
up to date with the works on advanced science and the pro- 
ductions of high art. 

This lending section contains actually about 1500 works 
forming almost 3000 volumes, and 35,000 engravings and photo- 
graphs that relate to the various industries of decoration, in 
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stone, in wood, and in metal, in pottery, in weaving, 
building. 

In order to make the instruction afforded by books and 
patterns complete, the Forney Library each year, during the 
winter months, organises lectures free and open to the public, 
to deal with questions of industrial art and applied science, 
the results of which are published. 

Opened to the public on March 1st, 1886, it had lent at the 
close of the same year 9,413 volumes or engravings. In 1890 
this total rose to 39,639. This result is the more remarkable, 
from the fact that between 1886 and 1890, eight libraries of the 
same description have been established in the various working- 
class and manufacturing districts of Paris. Founded under 
circumstances far more humble, simply as annexes, as already 
said, to reading libraries of earlier creation, these departments 
for industrial design are entirely supported by the communal 
funds. Instead of giving support to the manifold industries of 
the capital, like the Forney Library, they confine themselves to 
the sustaining of those that are quartered by preference in those 
districts where the libraries are established. The total of their 
operations amounted in 1890 to 37,665. 


III—INTERIOR ORGANISATION AND WORKING 
OF THE LIBRARIES. 


The organisation of all these libraries, for reading as well as 
industrial design, is of the simplest possible nature. The uniform 
rules adopted for their working tend before everything to 
guarantee promptness of attendance. Each of them is under the 
direction of a librarian, assisted by one or more sub-librarians, 
and one or more attendants. They are open every evening of 
the week for two hours, and on Sunday morning for the same 
length of time. Some libraries that are more frequented are 
open for two hours in the afternoon during the week to afford 
additional facilities for reading. The one which is placed in the 
Mairie of the 11th Arrondissement, and which is very largely 
used, remains open from 11 to 5 o'clock, in addition to the usual 
evening hours. 

The Forney Library is open on week-days from 1 to 3 
o'clock, and from 7 to 10 o'clock in the evening; on Sunday 
from 9 o'clock till noon, and from 2 to 5 o’clock. 
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Thus, as a general rule, the municipal libraries are only open 
to the public for two hours a day ; it is during this short space of 
time that they admit an average of 65 readers or borrowers. 

The volumes are arranged on the shelves without any 
difference being made as to kinds or series of any description, 
solely in the order of the numbers they have received at the 
time of their acquisition; the system of numbering is un- 
alterable, proceeding simply from 1 to infinity without in- 
terruption or repetition. This system, open to criticism no 
doubt in the eyes of some, is the only one that can vouchsafe 
dispatch and regularity of supply in institutions to which the 
public come in crowds at certain hours, and the conduct of 
which is entrusted to a staff of just the number needed and no 
more. It is the only system which permits of a volume being 
found without any hesitation and fumbling about for it, and the 
only one which allows of the most thorough use being made of 
premises frequently limited in room, the dimensions of which do 
not permit of spaces being reserved for the completion or com- 
mencement of various series. The number affixed to each 
volume is taken from an entry-register, in which the books are 
entered just as they are acquired. 

Moreover, to make the system complete, and to facilitate the 
researches of readers, each librarian has printed, from time to 
time, a systematic catalogue, which he distributes free of cost 
among those who resort to the library, and which is kept up to 
date with all the fresh acquisitions by means ofa card catalogue, 
the use of which is free to the public. 

Each borrower is furnished with a pocket-book, which the 
librarian hands him free of charge, and which bears on its 
cover a number, the name, profession and abode of the holder, 
the name of the library, and the chief regulations for its 
conduct. 

These regulations are far from being numerous, and are cut 
down to just the number required to ensure punctuality of supply 
of books given out, and their security when lent. They require 
of the borrowers—without any difference being made as to sex— 
who must be sixteen years of age at least, that they should prove 
their identity and residence in the district in which the library is 
situate, a proof which is established without difficulty by means 
of an elector’s card, a rent receipt, or a mere certificate from an 

employer. They fix the hours of the opening of the library, and 
the duration of time for the loan, which must not exceed fifteen 
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days foreach volume. Lastly, they bind the borrower to replace 
at his own expense books which may be damaged or lost. 

In the case of those under age, the documents showing their 
identity have to be backed up by a warrant from the parents 
or a responsible employer. 

Lastly, the librarian is furnished with a register, in which he 
enters, with the date for each book lent, the number and title 
of the volume, the number in order of the borrower's pocket- 
book, and, if desirable, notes as to the condition of the book, 
in order that the reader may not be held responsible for previous 
damage. A copy of these notes is also made in the borrower's 
pocket-book. 

When the volume comes back the date of its return is noted 
in the pocket-book, and in the register opposite the date when 
it was lent. And it is by referring each day in his register to 
that day fortnight, that the librarian ascertains whether the 
books are returned without delay according to the rules. 

In cases of delay, the borrowers are reminded by letter to 
observe the rule. It is seldom that this first warning is with- 
out effect ; but the librarians are authorised to withdraw their 
pocket-books from, and as a consequence to forbid the library 
to, for a longer or shorter time, those borrowers who have been 
guilty of repeated acts of negligence, as well as those who do not 
take enough care of the volumes entrusted to them. 

In 1890 the credit appropriated for the support of the muni- 
cipal libraries, not including the special budget of the Forney 
Library, amounted to 225,000 francs, of which 14,000 must be 
deducted for the creation of fresh ones; this represents an 
average of 3,400 francs per library of those in which all the 
working arrangements are complete. 





THE LIBRARY CHRONICLE. 


The Opening of the Dongsigbt Library 
({Pancbester). 


SPEECH BY Mr. ALEXANDER IRELAND. 


A LIBRARY was opened at Longsight on Saturday, July 23rd, 
by Mr. Alexander Ireland. The library is established in what has 
hitherto been known as the Longsight Mechanics’ Institution, Stock- 
port Road, the trustees of which have transferred their property to 
the Free Libraries Committee of the Manchester Corporation. The 
Mayor (Mr. Alderman Leech) presided over the opening proceedings, 
and tke was supported by Mrs. Leech, Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Ireland, 
Mr. J. W. Southern (chairman of the Free Libraries Committee), Alder- 
man Dr. Russell, the Rev. C. P. Roberts (rector of Longsight), Aldermen 
Shaw and A. E. Lloyd, Councillors Rawson, Reynolds, Rowley, S. H. 
Brooks, Hoy, Uttley, and Norris, Mr. J. H. Nodal, Mr. John Mills, Mr. 
F. Hampson, Mr. T. Ashbury, and Mr. Charles W. Sutton (chief 
librarian). 

The Mayor referred briefly to the history of the Mechanics’ Institution 
and to the excellent work it had accomplished since its formation in 1854. 
The Corporation were taking over 2,701 books from the institution, many 
of them much worn. Asa Corporation Library they were starting with 
4,203 books of the best character, and all in good condition. They were 
glad to have with them their old friend Mr. Ireland to open the library, 
and they were proud to see him so vigorous in the 83rd year of his age. 
Mr. Ireland had been the intimate friend of Carlyle, Emerson, Froude, 
Lowell, and William and Robert Chambers, and he was one of the very 
few men living who knew that great enchanter, Sir Walter Scott. 

Mr. Alexander Ireland said, in the course of his address, that he was 
the last survivor of the original committee which in 1852 originated the 
Manchester Free Library, and that since then, a period of forty years, 250 
Free Libraries had been established throughout the kingdom containing 
probably 2$ million volumes. Notwithstanding all this we were far 
behind the United States in the matter of Free Libraries. In the state 
of Massachusetts there were a few years ago 182 free town libraries. One 
of the most telling points in favour of these institutions was the fact that 
one could take home for reading, free of any cost whatever, the latest 
book of travels, or biography, or essays, or fiction or philosophy. For 
thousands of young men and women engaged in our towns in perhaps 
fatiguing and monotonous employment, was there now afforded a ready 
means of improving their habits and tastes, an improvement that would 
abide through life. Mr. Ireland went on to contrast the wonderful 
cheapness with which good books could be supplied to young people at 
the present day—for example the works of Shakespeare, Dickens or 
Kingsley—with the fabulous prices that had to be paid when he was a 
boy. He remembered well his passionate admiration for one book, an 
expensive one, in two volumes, which he wished to possess, and being 
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unable to purchase it spent several months in transcribing it, thus literally 
making it his own. Alluding to his friendship with James Russell 
Lowell, he quoted a few sentences of his, worthy, as he said, to serve as 
the inscription over the entrance of any free library :—“ Here you are 
admitted to the whole world of thought, of fancy and imagination—to the 
company of saint and sage, of the wisest and wittiest, at their wisest and 
wittiest moments. It enables you to sce with the keenest eyes, hear 
with the finest ears, and listen to the sweetest voices of all time. More 
than that, it annihilates time and space for you, it revives for you without 
a miracle the Age of Wonder, endowing you with the shoes of swiftness 
and the cap of darkness, so that we walk invisible. . . . There are 
people who will descend to any servility, submit to any insult, for the 
sake of getting themselves into what is euphemistically called good 
society. Did it ever occur to them that there is a select society of all the 
centuries to which they and theirs can be admitted for the asking—a 
society, too, which will not involve in ruinous expense, and still more 
ruinous waste of time and health and faculties?” In addition to Mr. 
Lowell’s words, it occurred to him that he had somewhere read that over 
the entrance to the famous Alexandrine Library, founded 300 years before 
the Christian era, were inscribed these words—* The nourishment of the 
soul.” Another authority said, “ The medicine of the soul.” Following 
up Mr. Lowell’s happy allusion to the select society which libraries 
afforded, he dwelt on its mixed and heterogeneous character. They 
entered the company of bishops and archbishops and learned doctors of 
both churches, of historians, men of science, social and _ political 
reformers and idealists, novelists and critics, essayists grave and gay, 
philosophical thinkers orthodox and heterodox, and, to add to the variety, 
the sons and daughters of song. Heterogeneous though it might appear, 
there was, nevertheless, an essential unity and accordance in this motley 
company when one came to hold communication wtth its separate 
members in their books. As regards the choice of books, that was a 
thing to be determined by one’s own taste and desires. The best books, 
it had been said, for a man were not always those which the wise recom- 
mended, but oftener those which met the peculiar wants, the natural 
twist of his mind, and which, therefore, awakened interest and rivetted 
thought. The wise and practical advice of Samuel Johnson was as 
follows :—“ I would not advise a rigid adherence to a particular line of 
study. I myself have never persisted in any plan for two days together. 
A man ought to read just as inclination leads him, for what he reads as a 
task will do him little good.” Alluding to the subject of desultory reading 
the speaker quoted the advice of Dr. Arnold :—* Keep your view of men 
and things extensive, and depend upon it that a mixed knowledge is not a 
superficial one. As far as it goes the views that it gives are true, but he 
who has read deeply one class of writers alone gets views which are 
almost sure to be perverted, and which are not only narrow but false. 
Adjust your proposed amount of reading to your time and inclination. 
This is perfectly free to any man, but, whether the amount be large or 
small, let it be varied in its kind, and widely varied. If I have a confident 
opinion on any one point connected with the improvement of the human 
mind it is on this.” In answer to the deprecatory remarks which were 
so often made regarding the large proportion of volumes of works of 
imagination and fiction, compared with those of other departments of 
literature, which was found in free libraries, Mr. Ireland, while counselling 
his hearers to let their reading be a due mixture of entertainment and 
instruction, maintained that the function of imaginative literature was to 
awaken the sympathies, to quicken the moral sensibilities and enlarge 
their moral vision. The sympathies of those engaged in dull and 
wearisome work were apt to flag and become languid. Nothing was 
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more refreshing to such than to spend, after the day’s work, an hour or 
two in reading wholesome works of imagination. The mind readily 
became interested in such reading and was not taxed by it. The reader 
became detached, as it were, from his present surroundings, and for a 
time inhabited a brighter world that the one he daily lived in. In 
support of the views he had held for half a lifetime, he quoted a passage 
from a lecture by Mr. Goschen, in which the later exhorted those whom 
he was addressing to look beyond their own lives and to have pleasure in 
surroundings different from those in which they moved, to love the 
intense enjoyment of mental change of scene, to let the action of the 
imagination neutralise and check the dwarfing influence of necessarily 
narrow careers and necessarily stunted lives. Before leaving this topic, 
Mr. Ireland gave it as his opinion that the supply of fiction, while 
abundant, should exclude third-rate and inferior productions and every- 
thing that was vicious and trashy. Donations of books considered 
objectionable should be declined as being unsuitable to the objects and 
aims of Free Libraries, which were to safeguard and strengthen the 
young against temptation by supplying pure wholesome and instructive 
reading. It would add greatly to the usefulness of Free Libraries if 
judicious lists of books in the different departments of literature were 
drawn up by the librarians and placed within the reach of readers. He 
would like to see the introduction of occasional lectures on the choice of 
books, by competent men, as an adjunct to the Free Library system. He 
would like readers who had a decided taste for literature to devote a few 
hours occasionally to the old English writers, such as Bacon, Milton, 
Jeremy Taylor, and Sir Thomas Browne. After quoting one or two fine 
passages each from Bacon, Milton and Jeremy Taylor, Mr. Ireland also 
recommended readers to become famihar with the authors like Gray, 
Fielding, Sterne, Goldsmith, Johnson, Cowper, Burke, Gibbon and 
Robert Burns, and, later on, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Jane Austen, 
Walter Scott, Lamb, Shelley, Keats, Byron, Hazlitt, and Macaulay. If 
they preferred the writers nearer our own time or living authors, they 
had an abuntant choice in Carlyle, Emerson, Lowell, Holmes; in 
Tennyson, Browning, Ruskin, George Eliot, Hawthorne, Froude, Herbert 
Spencer, Frederic Harrison, Mrs. Gaskell, Charlotte Bronté, and John 
Morley. Besides the treasures of thought embodied in the works of 
these masters of thought, it should be noted how they had maintained 
the strength and precision, as well as the variety, of the English language 
—in some instances reaching a vividness and power not previously 
attained in our literature. It was an education in itself to study and 
compare these various styles in all their diversities—eaeh attained and 
perfected by subtle processes of thought and selection, forming the finest 
outcome of cultivated intellect. He earnestly hoped that this library 
might be the means of ministering to the moral and intellectual needs of 
many thoughtful persons who sought in books something higher than 
amusement or mere passive enjoyment, although he freely admitted the 
claims of both amusement and passive enjoyment, when the bow required 
to be relaxed. What he meant by something higher was the inspiration 
and quickening influence of high aims and noble and worthy purposes. 
Might the best use of this library be to strengthen good resolutions in the 
young in the direction of manfulness and self-help ; might it teach the 
salutary lesson how to enjoy a little thankfully and to endure much 
bravely, leading to a habit of mind which had no sympathy with frivolity, 
irreverence, or debasing views of life. Might the use of it implant in the 
minds of many a love of literature and science, which would beautify their 
daily existence and render it happier and more bearable. Might it teach 
the lesson of patience and hopeful endeavour under difficulties and 
hindrances. It was not always a disadvantage to have to struggle with 
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these. On the contrary, difficulties often prove to be a beneficent dis- 
cipline, since they stimulated endeavour and called forth the power to 
breast and conqueror them. If that institution in the course of its 
existence should have been found helpful to some who had passed middle 
life or arrived at old age, to some to whom ill-health or sorrow had 
brought weary hours, it would always redound to the credit and honour 
of its founders that by its aid the monotony of these hours had been 
lightened or their tediousness beguiled. ‘The greatest of meditative poets, 
Wordsworth, had said in one of his finest sonnets— 


Books, we know, 
Are a substantial world, both pure and good, 
Round which, with tendrils strong as flesh and blood, 
Our pastime and our happiness may grow. 


Assuredly an intimate communion with the minds of the wisest and most 
gifted of our race rarely failed to bring with it not only patience and hope 
wherewith to meet the inevitable cares and disappointments of life, but 
also fortitude to bear its worst calamities. 

On the motion of Mr. J. W. Southern, seconded by Mr. J. H. Nodal, 
Mr. Ireland was warmly thanked for his address. 

Mr. Ireland, in responding, called on Mr. Sutton to present him with 
“the greatest book in the world, Shakspere’s plays, a book that will live 
to the end of the world.” A copy of the “ Leopold Shakspere” was then 
len: to Mr. Ireland. 

Alderman Dr. Russell proposed, and Mr. Reynolds seconded, a vote 
of thanks to the Mayor, which was passed. 


Opening of the Stoke Wewington (London) Library. 


SPEECH BY MR. PASSMORE EDWARDS. 


ON Saturday, July 23rd, Mr. J. Passmore Edwards opened the new 
premises of the Stoke Newington Public Library, which have been 
erected in Church Street to replace the small hall at the Assembly 
Rooms, in Defoe Road, where the library has hitherto been situated. 
The new building is a handsome structure of red brick, with buff-stone 
“dressings.” It contains a spacious lending library, a news and magazine 
room, librarian’s office and residence, and other accommodation. The 
site was purchased from the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for £1,000 ; 
£2,621 is to be expended on the fabric and £379 in furniture. Space is 
provided for 40,000 volumes, the number of books at present being 
about 6,000, including a gift of 1,000 volumes from Mr. Edwards. The 
architects were Messrs. Brigdman and Goss, and the builder Mr. W. M. 
Dabbs. There was a large gathering of the residents of the neigh- 
bourhood at the opening proceedings, over which Prebendary Shelford 
(Rector of Stoke Newington) presided. The Chairman gave Mr. 
Edwards a hearty welcome, and called upon him to open the library. 

Mr. Edwards, who was heartily cheered, then proceeded to address 
the assembly. He congratulated them on the light and spacious 
prem ses that had been erected. He said he had never seen a better 
return for money expended. This was pre-eminently an educational 
age. Unlike those who had been contesting at the recent elections, 
those who availed themselves of free libraries were all victors and none 
were vanquished. Many people were apprehensive that we were going 
a little too fast, and that what were called the “people” were getting 
power a little too rapidly. Then by all means let them educate the 
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people. Let them have more public libraries. Let the people be a 
reading people. <A reading people would be a thoughtful people, and a 
thoughtful people would take care of the Empire. If it was desirable to 
have splendid men and chaste women, how could they be produced 
better than by institutions of this kind? By having good men we should 
have a great nation ; and by having a great nation we should have a 
great Empire. He believed that the greatest fact in human history at 
the present time—and he did not speak of it with any particular pride— 
was the British Empire. This world had seen great Empires which had 
flourished, and then passed away. If the British Empire was to be 
maintained, it must be by the quality rather than by the quantity of 
those who composed it. If we had improved citizens we should have a 
great nation which would be the centre of a great Empire. One thing 
about institutions of the kind which most pleased him was that they 
were especially for the people. Nowadays, the individual was fast losing 
himself in the community. We were approaching a time when all must 
be for everyone and everyone for all. Everyone who contributed, in 
however small a degree, to the rates of that district, was entitled to the 
use of that library and to feel that he had a share in it. Some one might 
say “ We have only one library in the midst of a population of 30,000 or 
40,000 people.” Then they must have other libraries. Free education 
had recently been established. Why should we not have free libraries 
on a similiar system? Why should not the parish and the nation each 
contribute its quota? He saw no reason whatever. If that were done 
they would soon have three or four libraries in the district. He never 
went to the seaside, or listened at the opera, or read Milton, Scott, or 
Dickens, without wishing that the people too might participate in such 
pleasures. If they were in the East of London, he should probably have 
told them that the East had great claims on the West. The waste ‘n 
the West almost corresponded with its wealth. But his hearers were 
not in the East. They were in a comparatively well-to-do district, aad 
he could not appeal to the West on their behalf. But he appealed to 
Stoke Newington. The library wanted some thousands more volumes, 
and it looked to the district to supply them. 

The Rev. J. D. Kewer Williams moved that the warmest thanks of 
the meeting be given to Mr. Edwards for his presence and munificeat 
gift. 

Mr. Eve, in seconding, mentioned that Mr. Edwards had given 
40,000 volumes to different libraries, and, not satisfied with that gene- 
rosity, he had built a library as well. It had therefore been unanimously 
agreed amongst them that, if possible, he above anyone else should 
be asked to open this library. 

The vote having been carried by acclamation, was acknowledged by 
Mr. Edwards, who then declared the library open, and the company 
dispersed. 


Opening of the Otley (Works) Free Library. 


SPEECH BY THE REV. DR. ROBERT COLLYER. 


ON Tuesday, August 2nd, the formal dedication and handing over of 
a library and free school which has been built, furnished, and endowed 
at the sole expense of Mr. Robinson Gill, stone merchant, of New York, 
and formerly a resident in the district, took place in the presence of a 
numerous gathering, and was accompanied by much rejoicing on the 
part of the inhabitants of Timble Great, Timble Little, and the hamlets 
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of High and Low Snowdon, with the northern portion of the township of 
Askwith, near Otley, for whose use these institutions have been specially 
provided. The building, which has been erected from designs by Mr. A. 
Marshall, of Otley, is 43ft. in length by 31ft. 6in. in width, exclusive of 
porch to the front entrance and bay window to east gable. The front 
rooms consist of entrance-hall, library, and committee room. To the 
back is a large room for concerts, lectures, classes, &c., and which can be 
divided by a moveable partition into two rooms. The internal fittings 
are on the latest and most approved principle. At the opening and 
dedicatory ceremony, Mr. Robinson Gill, the donor, stated that he 
was led to build and endow those premises, in order to perpetuate the 
memory of his mother, and also to place within the reach of the villagers 
those means of mental improvement and self-culture which in rural 
districts were not often easily accessible. 

Dr. Robert Collyer (of New York), in opening the building, referred 
at some length to the worth of books, and to his own insatiable appetite 
with regard thereto when he was young, although he could only get them 
with very great difficulty. ‘* Books,” said he, “were the delight of my 
early years; they are still my delight as I near the milestone which 
Moses, the Man of God, set down at three score and ten; and I think 
sometimes that if I win my way to a better world, or get there by God’s 
great bounty, and find no books, or any treasure they stand for, I shall 
want to come back and haunt my library. I was not a model boy. A 
gentleman wrote me from this side the water to ask if I was myself, and 
when I assured him I was, among many things he told me was this, tha 
standing with his aunt one day, she said, ‘There goes that Collyer lad, 
he’s a taistril.’ But the books were of worth to me then to help me along 
a bit, I think, in the right direction, for they were good books which fell 
into my hands, and all the seed did not fall on thorny ground. I began 
to dream dreams at my work at the mill about what I would like to do 
when I was a man; and this was not to be a sailor or to drive a stage- 
coach, but to go into a book shop; only that seemed far beyond my 
reach. And so these children will read and dream here and there on the 
farms, read good books that will move their hearts and nourish their 
minds ; and, as when one looks at his face in the glass, they will catch 
something of a likeness to what they read, while they are only bent on 
the delight of it and the charm, so I may give you a bit of good counsel. 
It is this—let them browse and welcome when the tasks in the school and 
on the farm are done, and do not trouble them over much with ‘ Thou 
shalt not,’ touching what they want to read, for the wise old Roman well 
said, ‘ Books are the food of youth as they are the delight of old age, the 
delight of the home, and no hindrance to thee when thou goest abroad.’ 
So it was in my own childhood and youth, and so it has been through all 
these years which have made me an old man, and lifted me once more 
over the sea with my old friend. But those far-off days, hard as they 
were, are full of pleasant memories, because they are full of the sunshine 
books can give. You must bear with me for saying this, because I know 
of no way to tell you what books may do for us all, but to tell you what 
they have done for me, and how well I know that they 

Are a substantial world, both pure and good ; 
Round which, with tendrils strong as flesh and blood, 
Our pastime and our happiness can grow. 


It was a dream of many years, too, that some time I should be able to 
buy all the books I loved, and have them for my own. It was many, many, 
years before I could do this, what with a house full of children, a work- 
man’s wages, and the dear house-mother, who now rests in heaven, to 
look sharp after me, and see that I did not spend beyond the line of 
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‘spend as you go’ for the household needs. But sometimes I would 
trench on the margin, and then I would smuggle my book in on the sly. 
Once I hid one under a bush in the garden all night, and a few days 
after, when my guardian saw it in the bookcase, and said, ‘ Why, father, 
when did you get that book?’ I answered, ‘ Oh, I have had that some 
time now’—but she found me out, or else I confessed—I do not quite 
remember. That long dream has come true. I number my books by 
thousands now, and otherwise am not a poor man, but the best wealth 
still lies in my library of the things we can touch and see, for I know 
what Shakespeare means when he makes one say 


These beoks I prize beyond my Dukedom, 


You may think it a matter of sour grapes, but indeed it is true, that I 
would not give my library to-day for some dukedoms I know of, if for 
the rest of my life I must be deprived of their matchless companionship. 
You have the choicest and best of these books [ set such store on in 
this library, which is only as when you plant a slip from the nursery 
which will grow into a noble and fruitful tree. But my delight and the 
delight of all readers may and will be yours. You will take many of 
these volumes to your homes, and then into your hearts. Some of them 
you will want for your own when you have read them, and find out, as I 
have, that ‘to ware brass,’ as we say, for books is one of the best invest- 
ments we can make.” 

Votes of thanks were passed to Dr. Collyer for his address, and to 
Mr. Robinson Gill for his noble gift. 


Record of Bibliograpby and Library Literature. 


The Bibliography of Matthew Arnold. Compiled and edited 
by Thomas Burnett Smart. London: F. Davy & Sons, 1892. 
8vo., pp. go. 

Mr. Smart’s Bibliography belongs to that remarkably small class of 
books which are so well done and so complete that a reviewer can find 
very little to say about them, except by flying off at a tangent. We have 
first the bibliography of the poetical works in chronological order, from 
Alaric at Rome (of which Mr. Gosse’s copy is no longer unique) to 
Geist’s Grave, with a valuable synoptical index, by which the course of 
any one poem may be traced through the successive editions. Then 
come the list of the prose works, with references to the magazines and 
newspapers in which many of them appeared. Then a bibliography of 
Criticisms and Reviews, and lastly a few addenda. Nothing could be 
more complete or better. Mr. Smart appends a few notes, mentioning, 
for instance, that at the Commemoration of 1843 the undergraduates 
were so uproarious that Matthew Arnold’s prize poem, Cromwell, was 
never read, also that the poet duly obtained the £10 which the Oxford 
publisher of these exercises was wont to give for their copyright—a good 
bargain in this case. He mentions, too, that that most delightful of all 
Arnold’s prose works, /riendshif’s Garland, endured the ignominy of 
being sold as a “ remainder,” and that the true collector may henceforth 
distinguish the original issue in white cloth boards from the reddish- 
brown cover of the copies which had to wait for a purchaser so many 
years. But when they are about to pay their five-and-twenty shillings for 
the right copy, let collectors bethink them of the poet’s own words, 
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written in a copy of the Poems, “ By A” (1849), in the library of his 
friend, Mr. Frederick Locker. For some reason this volume was with- 
drawn after a few copies—less than fifty—had been sold, and the enhanced 
price paid for it had not been rubbed out from Mr. Locker’s purchase. 
Haud equidem invideo, miror magis, was the poet’s note—which is the 
one thing we have been able to find which might have been inserted in 
Mr. Smart’s Bibliography, but is not. 


The Press of North Carolina in the Eighteenth Century, with 
Biographical Sketches of the Printers, an Account of the 
Manufacture of Paper, and a Bibliography of the Issues. 
By Stephen B. Weeks, Ph.D. Small 4to, pp. 80. Only 250 
copies printed. Price, $2.50.’ 


A really valuable addition to our knowledge of both the history of 
literature and printing in the hitherto much-neglected southern colonies 
It includes a bibliography of the issues of the presses from 1751 to 1800," 
being especially full on the laws of the State, and on the early news- 
papers. 


Bibliotheca Accipitraria: a Catalogue of Books, ancient and 
modern, relating to Falconry. With notes, glossary, and 
vocabulary. By James Edmund Harting, Librarian to the 
Linnean Society of London. London: Bernard Quaritch, 
1891. 8vo, pp. Xxviii., 289. 


Mr. Harting’s Bibliotheca Accipitraria is one of the best pieces of 
bibliography we have ever seen. The subject is, of course, a small one, 
and admits of refinements of treatment which would be impossible in more 
popular themes, but here everything is done which could be done; the 
books have been not merely catalogued but read, or at least skimmed, 
their comparative value is duly set forth, charming illustrations make the 
pages delightful, while some good glossaries offer useful help to students. 
Mr. Harting’s chief predecessor in his subject has been Herr Schlegel, 
who at the end of his magnificent treatise on Falconry, completed in 1853, 
added a list of 135 works dealing with the subject. Mr. Harting has 
raised this number to 378, and though of course (according toa joke 
which we grieve to say he makes twice) a small proportion of the addition 
could not reasonably be expected to find their way into Schlegel’s book, 
having been published since its appearance, the greater number were 
unknown to him. Of these 378 works 82 are English, 46 German, 84 
French, 38 Spanish, 35 Italian, 29 Latin, 13 Arabic, 4 Chinese and 14 
from Japan. A bibliography more cosmopolitan in proportion to its size 
has probably never been compiled, and it is interesting to learn from 
Mr. Harting that whether by transmission or by similarity of invention 
the main methods of the sport, and the hoods and other gear employed in 
it, are almost exactly the same all the world over. Of its antiquity the 
fact that the likeness of a fowler, falcon on fist, was discovered by Sir 
Henry Layard among the Assyrian sculptures at Khorsabad, may be 
taken as sufficient proof. In England we have an interesting passage 
concerning it in the Anglo-Saxon Co/loguy of Archbishop Aelfric, while 
the most celebrated of all treatises upon it was written in Latin by the 
Emperor Frederick I]. about 1239. Of English treatises Mr. Harting 
singles out for special praise Turberville’s Book of Faulconrie (1575). 
Latham’s Faulconry or the Faulcons Lure and Cure (1615), and Bert’s 
Approved Treatiseof Hawksand Hawking (1619). Of the entries of French 
books perhaps the most interesting is the article on Le Livre du Roy 
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Modus et de la Royne Ratio (A. Neyret : Chambery, 1486), an allegory, 
founded upon the art, probably written by Jean de Melun, Sieur de 
Tancarville. As Mr. Harting mentions this work at such length he might 
have found space fora few lines on Chaucer’s Sguitves Tale, with its 
unfinished incident of the Facon Peregryne and the Tercelet, more 
especially as the probable eastern origin of this Tale makes it doubly 
interesting. 


A Manual for the Collector and Amateur of Old English Plays. 
Edited from the material formed by Kirkman, Langbaine, 
Downes, Oldys, and Halliwell-Phillipps. With extensive ad- 
ditions and corrections by W. Carew Hazlitt. London: 
Pickering and Chatto, 1892. 4to, pp. viii., 284. Two 
hundred and fifty copies printed. Price One Guinea nett. 


Mr. Carew Hazlitt’s Manual for the Collector of Old English Plays 
is a very useful dictionary, arranged alphabetically under titles, with 
occasional notes, literary and biographical, but not much bibliographical 
information. It is always easy for an editor to cast scorn upon the 
predecessors on whose foundations he is building, and in a remarkably 
self-satisfied preface Mr. Hazlitt indulges in this cheap amusement to 
his heart’s content. Retribution probably awaits him at the hands of 
the next editor, but we do not pretend to a specialist’s knowledge of 
the subject, and would rather welcome a useful work of reference than 
pick holes in it. We may note, however, that the list (at the end of 
the book) of the complete works of the various dramatic authors has 
not always been brought up to date in the matter of editions, and that 
the inclusion of John Heywood’s HWoorkes is a blunder, the Woorkes 
only containing his non-dramatic pieces, and not all of these. 


The Playing Cards of the Master E. S. of 1466. Reproduced by 
the heliographic process, With an explanatory Essay by 
Max Lehrs, International Chalcographical Society. London 
Agent: Bernard Quaritch, 1892. fol., pp. 22, With 13 
plates. 


Everyone who is interested in the history of printing must extend his 
sympathies to all that concerns the art of engraving, which, in the fifteenth 
century, had so many points of contact with it. We may, therefore, spare 
a few lines to welcome this “ first extraordinary publication ” of the Inter- 
national Chalcographical Society, a fine reproduction of the Playing Cards 
of the Master E. S., with a useful essay by Dr. Max Lehrs, the fortunate 
finder, in a library at bologna, of the nearest approach to a complete pack 
known to exist. Dresden, Munich and Vienna have each furnished small 
contributions, so that altogether only seven or eight cards are missing. 
The subjects represented are Men, Dogs, Birds, and Escutcheons, and 
(confusing as.the cards would be at a modern whist table) the combined 
vigour and neatness of drawing and engraving is beyond praise. It may 
be mentioned that instead of three court cards, these old packs mostly 
have four, the ten being replaced by an under-knave. Dr. Lehrs con- 
jectures that the unknown artist E. S. probably worked in the district of 
the Upper Rhine, and that he died in 1467, just when his fame had 
become sufficiently great to induce him to begin to sign his works. The 
reproductions are admirably executed, and though there are three editions 
(with English, German, and French letterpress), only 250 copies are printed 
in all. The members of the society may thus be congratulated on possess- 
ing both a fine book and a rare. 
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Illuminated Manuscripts in Classical and Medieval Times: 
their Art and their Technique. By J. Henry Middleton. 
Cambridge: at the University Press, 1892. 4to., pp. Xxiv., 270. 
Price One Guinea. 


Professor Middleton’s history of illuminated manuscripts deals with 
a subject which has not been handled in any substantive treatise for a 
great number of years, though several good monographs have appeared 
on various portions of it. On the other hand, illumination formed so 
important a branch of medizval art that it is necessarily discussed and 
described in any good history of painting. This was the case in Wolt- 
mann and Woermann’s well-known work, in which the treatment of 
illuminations was so full that Prof. Middleton has been able, with rather 
an excess of economy, to borrow no less than fifty-six out of his fifty- 
seven illustrations from it, to the detriment of his own book, and not, we 
may imagine, to the satisfaction of its purchasers. Still even with this 
drawback his work is a useful one, and hills, though not quite ideally well, 
a distinct gap in the history of books. Special importance is given to 
the three chapters on classical manuscripts by Prof. Middleton’s intimate 
acquaintance with the archeology of ancient Rome. It will be a sur- 
prise, we imagine, to most of our readers to learn the extent to which 
the library system was developed in the imperial city :— 

“As early as the reign of Augustus,” we are told, “ Rome pos- 
sessed several large public libraries (dzd//othece). The first of these 
was instituted in 37 B.C. by Asinius Pollio, both for Greek and Latin 
manuscripts. The second was the Ard/ietheca Octavia, founded by 
Augustus in the Campius Martius in honour of his sister. The 
third was the magnificent double Library of Apollo Palatinus [does 
“ double library ” mean Greek and Latin ?}, which Augustus built on 
the Palatine Hill. The fourth, also on the Palatine, the Bibliotheca 
Tiberiana, was founded by Tiberius. The fifth was built by Ves- 
pasian as part of the group of buildings in his new Forum Pacis. 
The sixth and largest of all was the double library for Greek and 
Latin books built by Trajan in his Forum close to the Basilica 
Ulpia. To some extent a classification of subjects was adopted in 
these great public libraries [cp. the attempt at specialising now being 
made in the College Libraries at Oxford], one being mainly legal, 
another for ancient history, a third for state papers and modern 
records, but this classification appears to have been only partially 
adhered to. In addition to these state libraries, Rome also possessed 
a large number of smaller ‘parish libraries’ in the separate vic?, 
and the total number given in the Regtonary catalogues as existing 
in the time of Constantine is enormous. 

“With regard to the arrangement and fittings of Roman 
libraries, the usual method appears to have been this : Cupboards 
(armaria) fitted with shelves to receive the rolls or codices, and 
closed by doors, were placed against the walls all round the room. 
These armaria were usually rather low, not more than from four to 
five feet in height, and on them were placed busts of famous authors ; 
while the wall-space above the bookcases was decorated with 
similar portrait reliefs or paintings designed to fill panels or circular 
medallions.” 

In describing the illuminated manuscripts of classical times Prof. 
Middleton has to deal as best he can with dry bones, as no early speci- 
mens of them have come to us. His general success is relieved by two 
extraordinary blunders (p. 13) about the recently-discovered manuscript 
of Aristotle’s treatise on the Political Constitution of Athens, which 
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he asserts to have been “saved from destruction by being used as inner 
wrappers for a coffin of about the year 100 A.D.” On the contrary, the 
MS. of the Aristotle is a nearly perfect roll, and the coffin story arises 
apparently from a confusion with the fragments of the Amtiope found by 
Mr. Flinders Petrie, which, we believe, were preserved in this manner. 
Again on page 21 Prof. Middleton speaks of the “ accounts written on 
the back of the papyrus by some unphilosophical man of business not 
many years later than the date of the original treatise”—the accounts 
being really written on the front of the papyrus, the back of which was 
afterwards used for the Aristotle by some economical philosopher. 
Mistakes like these are certainly disquieting, and seriously diminish our 
reliance on Prof. Middleton’s statements where we are unable to check 
them. Still his book contains a fairly full account of all the different 
schools of illumination, the Byzantine and Carolingian, the Celtic, the 
Anglo-Saxon and Anglo-Norman, the French, Italian, and German, and 
even if marred by occasional mistakes, offers a very fair consfectus of his 
subject. Most interesting to Englishmen are the three chapters on 
Celtic, Saxon and Anglo-Norman art, though here the poverty of the 
illustrations (especially when compared with Westwood’s profuseness in 
his monograph on the first two schools) is a serious drawback. From 
the 8th to the 12th century Ireland and England contained the finest 
workmen in Europe, and Prof. Middleton contributes an interesting 
item to his subject in noting that in Anglo-Norman times the English 
goldsmiths and English embroiderers were as famous as the miniaturists, 
so that embroidered vestments of English work (opus Anglicanum) were 
asked for from Rome itself. We know that the supremacy of English 
binders in the eleventh century was equally assured, and it is humiliating 
to remember how far Englishmen have now fallen away from their 
ancient artistic excellence. 


A Bibliography of Book-Plates (Ex-Libris), by W. H. Fincham 
and James Roberts Brown. Printed for private distribution, 
Plymouth, 1892. 8vo., pp. 24. Only 100 copies printed. 


The literature of the book-plate is of very recent growth, an article in 
the Gentleman's Magazine for 1822 having a substantial claim to be the 
first essay on the subject. It is not surprising, therefore, that this 
bibliography only contains one hundred and fifty-eight entries, although 
its compilers have swept the smallest fish—even a short review in the 
present periodical—into their net. As the authors quote as one of their 
entries the definition of a book plate from Cassell’s Encyclopedic 
Dictionary, they might have found room for the definition from the new 
English Dictionary, “a label, usually pasted inside the front cover of a 
book, bearing the name or crest of the owner, or other device indicating 
ownership, position in a library, &c.,” though the last four words are of 
doubtful correctness. The first instance Dr. Murray is able to quote is 
from Ireland’s Hogarth Jilustrated (1791): “The works of Callot were 
probably his first models, and shop-bills and book-plates his first per- 
formance,” where the artistic value of the book-plate does not seen to be 
rated very highly. This is the only addition we can propose to Messrs. 
Fincham and Brown’s list, nor is our solitary correction—that Mr. 
Frederick Locker’s second name is not Lamson but Lampson—much 
more important. Brief as the list is it seems to us really complete, and it 
will be of the utmost service to all students of the literature of the book- 
plate. 
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Book Collecting: a Guide for Amateurs, By H. Slater. London, 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co. (The Young Collector Series), 1892. 
8vo. pp. 130. Price One Shilling. 


Mr. Slater has done some useful work as the editor of Book Prices 
Current, but we are afraid that the “young collector” who seeks 
instruction from this book will have a good deal to unlearn. For 
instance, when he grows up he will find that the date of the intro- 
duction of printing into any given city was not really affected, as Mr. 
Slater's list of “ Latinised Place-names” would lead him to suppose, 
by variations in the Latin form of its name. Thus it is not a fact 
that when Basle was called Athenae Rauracae “the date of the first 
book known to have been printed there” was 1474 (p. 29), and when it 
was called Colonia Munatiana the date was 1460 (same page); nor that 
when Strassburg was called Argentina, printing was probably introduced 
there in 1456 (p. 28), while on the extremely rare occasions when it could 
have boasted the sweet name of “ Triboccorum” it enjoyed the use of a 
press about 1440 (p. 33). We know of a book printed at Basle rubricated 
in 1468, and of a Bible printed at Strassburg rubricated in 1460, but we 
are unable to make these dates fit in nicely with all of Mr. Slater's. 
Again, we observe that printing was certainly introduced into West- 
monasterium in 1474 (p. 33), and more doubtfully (as denoted by a query) 
into Londinum in the same year (p. 31), while into Brugz it only arrived 
in 1475 (p. 29), information which is rather upsetting to the general 
belief that Caxton printed at Bruges before he came to Westminster, and 
that he never printed in the City of London at all. But then Mr. Slater 
knows that the Latinised name of Florence is Firenze, and of Oxford 
Theatrum Sheldonianum, where printing, though “the date is disputed,” 
began in 1468; and in all this there is comfort, though we live in hopes 
that the next compiler of misinformation on the history of typography 
will have the manliness to say outright that Rood and Hunt were em- 
ployed by the delegates of the Clarendon Press. But Mr. Slater has more 
news for us. “ Six years,” he says (p. 4), “after Gutenberg had completed 
his Bible of 42 lines there were no less than 50 German cities and towns 
in which presses had been established,” a genial piece of multiplication 
to which he may well append the remark that “considering that this 
only brings us down to about the year 1462, it is evident with what 
rapidity the art of printing was seized upon through the length and 
breadth of the country of its probable origin.” After this it is pleasant to 
note that Mr Slater believes in the old story of Fust having sold printed 
Bibles for manuscripts, that he gives poor Dibdin a certificate as “one 
of the best of English bibliographers,” and that in his opinion the illustra- 
tions to the Hypnerotomachia Poliphili are “ most probably by Andrea 
Mantegna.” 


Repertorium Bibliographicum in quo libri omnes ab arte typo- 

graphica inventa usque ad annum mb. typis expressi, ordine 
alphabetico vel simpliciter enumerantur vel adcuratius re- 
censentur. Opera Ludovici Hain. Indices Uberrimi opera 
Conradi Burger. Lipsia, Sumptibus Ottonis Harrassowitz. 
1891. 8vo. pp. vi, 428. Price 16 marks. 


It is difficult to say whether Herr Burger’s work is to be welcomed 
more heartily for its promise or its performance. The promise is of the 
long-desired Supplement to Hain, the performance a most carefully com- 
piled index to the existing work, whose value henceforth is nearly doubled. 
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As is well known, the Refertorium itself is arranged like any ordinary 
catalogue, alphabetically under the names of authors. Perhaps five, 
perhaps even ten per cent. of the books published in the fifteenth century 
occasionally find a reader, but of the vast majority the interest is no 
longer literary but typographical. It is the printers, therefore, and not 
the authors who should dictate the arrangement of a catalogue of zzcun- 
abula, and Hain’s disregard of this principle has till now seriously cur- 
tailed the usefulness of his great work. With Herr Burger’s index a 
better time now dawns. Here it is the names of the printers that are 
arranged alphabetically, and under each name are recorded, with Hain’s 
reference nuinbers, the short titles of the books published : (1) ste anno; 
(2) dated in chronological order, months and days being carefully men- 
tioned wherever known; (3) anonymous publications of parentage 
established to Hain’s satisfaction. Notes are added where a book is 
printed by one firm at the expense of another, and cross-references given 
in all cases of partnerships. Names of towns are interspersed with those 
of printers in cases where the birthplace of a book is known but not its 
parentage, and in an appendix comes the long list of books sine nota, 
whose printers Hain was unable to identify. An index of towns, with 
references to the printers working in them, forms the last item in this 
excellent work, by which the Refertorium is for the first time made useful 
for the history of printing instead of merely for the collation of par- 
ticular books. Running through the names of English printers we note 
that Hain gives descriptions of sixty-three books printed by Caxton, of 
thirty-seven by Wynkyn de Worde, twenty-six by Pynson, seven by Lettou 
and Machlinia (separately and in combination), two by Notary, one at 
London without printer’s name, and eight at Oxford of which four are 
ascribed to Rood. Of the St. Alban’s books we find no mention. Adding 
these up, we arrive at a total of just twelve dozen, or probably not more 
than forty-five per cent. of the English fifteenth-century books which have 
now been traced. It is improbable that the record for Germany, Italy, 
or France is anything like so imperfect as this, but the missing fifty-five 
per cent. of English books may suffice to show that Herr Burger's 
promised Supplement will not be a small one. 


The Countess of Pembroke’s Arcadia, written by Sir Philip 
Sidney, Knt. The original quarto edition (1590) in photo- 
graphic facsimile, with a bibliographical introduction, edited 
by H. Oskar Sommer, Ph.D. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner and Co. 1891. 8vo, pp. 45. ff. 360. Three hundred 
copies printed. 


If we remember rightly, the last work reproduced in photographic 
facsimile under the superintendence of Dr. Sommer was Spenser’s Shep- 
heardes Calender, “ entitled,” as we all know, “to the noble and vertuous 
Gentleman most worthy of all titles both of learning and chivalrie, M. 
Philip Sidney.” From Spenser to Sidney is thus a natural transition, 
and the beauty of the first edition of the Arcadia, together with Dr. 
Sommer’s own interest in the pastoral romance, easily explains the editor's 
choice of this rather than any other of Sidney’s works. The first editions 
of Astrophel and Stella and of Defense of Poesy have certainly no lack 
of interest of their own, but typographically they are naught. Ponsonby’s 
Arcadia, on the other hand, is a really fine book, printed in a bold, hand- 
some type and with good initial letters. Sidney’s coat of arms, too, with 
its eight quarterings and quaint supporters, lends a certain attractiveness 
to the title-page ; though the disposition of the title, in which COUNTESSE 
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is the conspicuous word, is as senseless as in most contemporary publica- 
tions. By the ingenious device of tracing the title-pages of all the six- 
teenth and seventeenth century editions and then bidding his printers 
imitate them as closely as possible, Dr. Sommer enables his readers to 
view them all for themselves, and it is interesting to note that it was not 
until the tenth (really the thirteenth) edition, printed in 1655, that the 
word COUNTESSE was dethroned from its absurd prominence and 
ARCADIA set in its place. Until 1655 no edition, we note, had been 
issued since 1638, the troubled time of the Civil War not being favourable 
to the long romance, which was haply brought back into notice by the 
advertisement which Milton gave it when he accused Charles I. of taking 
for his own use Zelmane’s prayer from this “ vain amatorious poem.” After 
the Restoration, two editions were published in the seventeenth century, 
in 1662 and 1674, and it is noticeable as showing the continuity of pub- 
lication that in the last of these there still appears a headpiece which 
had been used seventy-six years before in the first collected edition of 
Sidney’s works, and even then was ten or twelve years old. Of the 
peculiarities of the different editions a full account is given in Dr. Som- 
mer’s bibliographical introduction, where also is finally dispelled the 
honoured tradition that between the first and subsequent editions there 
are important differences of text, over and above the added books. Of 
the Arcadia itself this is hardly the place to say much. It is a delightful 
book to read a little of, but few persons not under professional obligations 
can boast that they have read it through. The style is sometimes as 
charming as in the beautiful dedication to the Countess of Pembroke, 
sometimes as exasperating as Luphues itself. A book with so many 
faults and so many virtues, demands to be read leisurely and at favour- 
able times. Dr. Sommer and his publishers may therefore be thanked 
for having placed a very fairly-well executed facsimile within the reach of 
students. 


We have received a copy of Lupton’s Readers Vade Mecum, designed 


1d. (Lupton, Birmingham). This useful publication provides a ready 
means of keeping a list of books, selected according to the reader’s taste, 
from the general catalogue of the library. It is also useful as a record 
of books which have been read. We understand it has been officially 
adopted, and is sold, at the Handsworth Free Library. 


Library Wotes and Hews, 


The E-ditor earnestly requests that librarians and others will send to 
him early and accurate information as to all local Library doings. The 
briefest record of facts and dates is all that is required. _ 

In course of time “ Library Notes and News” will become of the 
utmost value to the historian of the Public Library movement, and it is 
therefore of the highest importance that every paragraph should be 
vouched for by local knowledge. Brief written paragraphs are better 
than newspaper cuttings. 








ABERDEEN.—At a meeting of the Public Library Committee held on 
July 22nd, Mr. Robertson, the librarian, read a letter which he had 
received from the Town Clerk announcing that in regard to the applica- 
tion for the purposes of technical education of part of the Residue 
Grant received by the Council last year under the Local Taxation 
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(Customs and Excise) Act, 1890, the Council had resolved to apply the 
part in question (£526 10s.) for the purposes of technical instruction, and 
had allocated the sum of £141 10s. to the Public Library for works of 
technical literature. Mr. Robertson stated that he had been requested 
to draw up a list of technical literature. He had done so, and the list 
had been approved by the Town Council. The Lord Provost then 
announced that Mr. Carnegie kindly offered to give £500 and Mrs. 
Carnegie £500 on condition that they found the other £1o0oc to pay off 
the Library debt. 


ALTRINCHAM, CHESHIRE.—The opening ceremony in connection with 
the new Free Library at Altrincham took place on October Ist. Pending 
the enlargement of the Literary Institution, the Free Library will be 
housed in the Altrincham Building Society’s rooms, which have been 
specially fitted for the purpose, and the shelves contain nearly 5,000 
volumes, while there are spacious reading-rooms well provided with 
newspapers and periodicals. The work of selection has been carried 
out under the auspices of a committee, assisted by Mr. Alexander Ireland 
and Mr. Sutton (Manchester Free Library). The members of the Local 
Board, Free Library Committee, and public officials and inhabitants 
met at the Literary Institution and walked in procession to the Building 
Society’s rooms. Here the chair was taken by Mr. John Newton (chair- 
man of the Free Library Committee), who was supported by Mr. George 
Milner, Mr. George Bowen (chairman of the Altrincham Local Board), 
the Ven. Archdeacon Gore (vicar of Bowdon), the Rev. Dr. Mackennal, the 
Rev. J. E. Odgers, Mr. R. H. Joynson, Mr. T. W. Killick, &c. The 
Shairman, in his opening remarks, gave a history of the movement, and 
said it was intended to enlarge the Literary Institution to more than 
double its present size. They had received valuable presents from Mr. 
T. W. Killick, Mr. T. C. Abbott, Mr. Maxwell Roscoe, &c. He hoped 
also that they would, through the medium of the Mayor’s Land Charity, 
be able to carry on the work without expense to the ratepayers. Mr. 
George Milner delivered an admirable address on the free library move- 
ment, and gave some valuable advice on the subject of reading and the 
selection of books. The Ven. Archdeacon Gore, Mr. R. H. Joynson, 
Dr. Mackennal, Mr. George Bowen and others made speeches of con- 
gratulation, and the Library was declared open, Mr. George Milner, who 
was specially thanked for his address, taking out the first book. In the 
evening Mr. Newton entertained a party to dinner at the Town Hall. 


ASTON MANOk.—Another series of popular lectures in connection 
with the public library is now being arranged, some of which will be 
given by provincial librarians. 


Ayr.—On June Ist, the annual general meeting of the subscribers to 
the Ayr Public Library took place. It was unanimously resolved to hand 
over the books and property belonging to the Ayr Public Library, to the 
custody of the Carnegie Public Library Committee. This library will be 
opened in September. Excluding furnishings, the cost will be £9529. 
Stained glass is to be put in the window of the principal staircase, at a 
costof £60. The assessment for the year was £450. 


BARRY AND CADOXTON.—The Barry and Cadoxton Public Libraries 
Committee, July 20th, have resolved to take a room in the house of Mr. 
H. L. Jones, registrar, Holton Road, Barry Dock, for the purposes of a 
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lending library. Mr. E. F. Blackmore has been appointed librarian, and 
his duties will include the supervision of the three public reading-rooms 
at Barry, Barry Dock, and Cadoxton. 


BIRMINGHAM.—On June 5th, the Mayor of Birmingham (Mr. Lawley 
Parker) formally opened the new Branch Free Library, in Saltley Road. 


BOOTLE.—We have received a prospectus of the lectures and classes 
of the Technical School which has been established in connection with 
the Bootle Free Public Library, and which are most successfully or- 
ganized by the energetic librarian, Mr. Ogle. There is nothing amateurish 
about the document before us, for it has evidently been prepared by men 
of practical experience, and no subject has been overlooked that could 
conceivably be brought within the legitimate scope of such an institution. 

The list of subjects is almost a syllabus, and under each heading is 
given a brief, but comprehensive description of the lines of study to be 
pursued. 

The list of Scholarships, Exhibitions, and Prizes would put many a 
pretentious foundation to shame, for excluding Whitworth Scholarships 
of £125 per annum for three years, the authorities offer Scholarships, 
ranging wl £60 per annum for three years downwards, as well as 
a multitude of prizes in money and books, that must exercise a most en- 
couraging influence on the ambitious youth of Bootle. It is noteworthy 
that the course includes cookery. 


CARLTON, Notrs.—Mr. Godfrey, the first librarian of the Free 
Public Lending Library and Reading Room at this Nottingham suburb 
having resigned, Mr. John Hopkinson has been appointed to succeed 
him. 


CROYDON.—On June 6th, the foundation stone of the new Municipal 
Buildings was laid by the Mayor of Croydon (Mr. F. T. Edridge), in the 
presence of the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs of London. This building will 
contain the central public library. 


GRAVESEND.—The result of the poll on the question of the adoption 
of the Public Libraries Acts is declared as follows :—For, 1,295 ; against, 
369; blank and spoilt voting papers, 1,843. 


HORSHAM : SUSSEX.—The movement to establish a Shelley Library 
and Museum here, in the place where the poet was born a century ago, 
will probably be a failure. The idea, which was mooted a couple of 
months ago at the Shelley Centenary, met with the cordial encouragement 
of such men as Tennyson, Lord Coleridge, the Bishop of Ripon, Mr. 
Leslie Stephen, Mr. Andrew Lang and Archdeacon Farrar. But sub- 
scriptions are coming in very slowly indeed, and unless they show more 
briskness any permanent memorial of the poet will fall through. Locally, 
cold water is being thrown on the scheme by a large landed proprietor, 
who is doing all he can to prevent any museum or library being erected 
in Horsham. 


ILKESTON, DERBYSHIRE.—There is a movement on foot here for pro- 
moting the adoption of the Public Libraries Acts. The subject was 
brought before the inhabitants through a letter in the local newspapers, 
which was written, we believe, by Mr. Briscoe, of Nottingham, who, in 
the same way, caused the establishment of a public library at Mansfield 
—a neighbouring Nottinghamshire town. 
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LEIGH : LANCASHIRE.—On the morning of Monday, July 25th, the 
ceremony of cutting the first sod for the erection of a technical school 
and public library at Leigh was performed by Mr. James Ward, head- 
master of the Leigh Grammar School and secretary of the Leigh 
Literary Society. The foundation stone was laid on Saturday, Sep- 
tember roth, by the Hon. John Powys, eldest son of the Right Hon. 
Lord Lilford, lord of the manor of Leigh. The building is to be erected 
in Railway Road, a very suitable site of the value of £500 having been 
given by Mr. John Walmsley, of Lucknam Park, near Bath. The 
building is to cost £10,000, towards which £5,383 has already been 
raised in subscriptions, including :—Trustees of Francis Charity, Leigh, 
£1,000 ; Lord Lilford, £500: Mrs. W. C. Jones, £300; and Mr. John 
Speakman, Bedford Colliery, £250. In addition to these the Local 
Board have promised £4,000 and the Science and Art Classes £500. 
A building grant is also expected from the County Council. There is 
yet to be raised £3,500. The Ratepayers have adopted the Public 
Libraries Acts by 2,021 votes against 199. 


LONDON : CHELSEA.—The Public Libraries Commissioners have 
passed votes of thanks to the Library Association for promoting and 
obtaining the Libraries Act, 1892, and to Sir John Lubbock and Lord 
Thring for securing its adoption. Structural alterations have been made 
in the Kensal Town Library to allow the addition of a boys’ room, and 
this room was opened for the first time on the 4th August. A similar 
room in the home part of Chelsea has proved a great success. 


LONDON: FULHAM.—There is to be a course of library lectures de- 
livered here during the coming season. 


LONDON: KILBURN.—The design for the new Public Library at 
Kilburn, submitted to the Willesden Local Board by Mr. Gabriel, of 42, 
Old Broad Street, has been selected from among those of several 
competitors. 


LONDON: NATIONAL LIBERAL CLub.—Mr. F. G. Hailey has been 
appointed assistant at the Gladstone Library. 


LONDON : PADDINGTON.—Mr. F. D. Mocatta has presented the Free 
Public Library with a second donation of £20 for the current year. 


MANCHESTER.—A very useful “ Occasional List” has just been issued 
from the Public Free Libraries. It is the fourth of the series, and is 
devoted to “selected books on technical subjects,” the topics ranging 
from Ornamental Art to Workshop Management. The list will be of 
practical service to students who desire to supplement class work by 
familiarity with at least a portion of the literature of the subjects to which 
they are devoting themselves. 

Mr. Samuel J. Smith, one of the Local Government Board inspec- 
tors, held an inquiry on September 2oth, in the Manchester Town Hall, 
relative to the application of the City Council to the Local Government 
Board for sanction to borrow £6,000 for the purchase of land and the 
erection thereon of a public library at Gorton. Councillor Harry 
Rawson, deputy-chairman of the Free Libraries Committee, said the 
designs of the free library had been selected from a number sent in for 
competition, and seven tenders for the erection had been received. The 
site had been purchased at a cost of £700. A library rate of 2d. in the 
pound could be laid in the city, but the expenditure of the committee was 
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very much below the amount of a rate of 2d., and after they had provided 
for interest and sinking fund on the proposed building it would still be 
below that amount. A rate of 2d. in the pound would produce £21,577. 
The expenditure last year was £14,233 13s. 2d., and the estimate for the 
coming year was £15,182. The provision of a free library was one of the 
conditions on which Gorton was amalgamated with the city in 1890. 
There was no opposition to the application, and the inspector will report 
in due course. 

CHETHAM’S LIBRARY.—Oxford men have long known that the late 
Mr. Richard Lewis Nettleship contemplated writing an exhaustive 
history of Southern Italy, and had formed a considerable collection 
of books on the subject. These, numbering some 250, have lately been 
purchased ex doc by the feoffees of Chetham’s Library. Of course the 
collection is far from being a complete one, but it includes most of the 
best Italian and some of the French and German authorities on the topic 
it is intended to illustrate ; as, for example, Schulz’s “ Denkmaeler der 
Kunst des Mittelalters in Unteritalien,” and several of the publications 
of the “ Societa Napoletana di Storia Patria.” 

OWENS COLLEGE.—The Principal of Owens College has received 
the following letter from the legatees of the late Sir Joseph Whitworth :— 

“To A. W. WARD, Esq., LL.D., Owens College. 

“DEAR DR. WARD,—It was lately brought to our knowledge that 
the library of the late Professor Freeman was to be sold, and that, from 
its special character as perhaps the best private historical library in Eng- 
land, it would be a valuable acquisition to Owens College and of real use 
to the students and professors there. We learn that you have been able 
to negotiate the purchase for a sum of £800, and we have much pleasure 
in enclosing a cheque for the money for the purpose of completing it. In 
making this gift, however, we desire to stipulate— 

“1, That a catalogue of the library be prepared by some competent 
person and printed. We shall be happy to pay the expense of the 
preparation and the printing of this work. 

“2. That the books shall be known as forming ‘The Freeman 
Library, and be kept so far distinct from the general library of the Col- 
lege that each volume may always be identified by an appropriate book- 
plate indicating the association of Professor Freeman’s books with the 
donation in memory of Sir Joseph Whitworth. 

**3. That these books shall be made accessible for purposes of study 
to all historical students, whether members of the College or not, subject, 
of course, to such regulations as the College may from time to time think 
necessary or expedient. 

“We remain, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 
“M. L. WHITWORTH, f The Legatees of the 
“ RICHD. C. CHRISTIE, late Sir 
“R. D, DARBISHIRE, Useseph Whitworth. 
“ Stancliffz, July, 1892.” 


The gift has been accepted by the College, and Mr. James Tait, M.A., 
is engaged in cataloguing the books. 


NOTTINGHAM.—The Committee of the Nottingham Free Public 
Libraries, encouraged by the popularity of Mr. Briscoe’s scheme of 
“ Half Hour’s Talks with the People about Books and Bookwriters,” have 
unanimously asked their librarian to arrange for the delivery of a third 
season’s “Talks.” This idea ought to spread throughout the country. 
The system of dividing valuable books of design for circulat on, as 
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practised at Paris, will shortly be adopted here as an experiment. The 
library will co-operate in the working of supplementing the B. M. catalogue 
of English works printed before 1640. The annual meeting of the North 
Midland Library Association will be held here on October 6th. 


SALISBURY.—We are indebted to a correspondent for the following 
note: “As a public institution the Salisbury Public Library must rank 
locally of first importance. We get an average daily attendance of about 
300 readers and borrowers, and notwithstanding the opposition which 
assailed the movement at its outset, public opinion is coming round to the 
very point that the promoters originally anticipated. It is undoubtedly 
a boon to many of those who want to search the advertisements of the 
morning papers, and best of all to the youth of both sexes who keenly 
take advantage of the Lending Department of the Library. The arrange- 
ments of the building have been improved, and under the care of the 
Librarian the Library will certainly not suffer. Readers and borrowers 
alike receive every attention, and if the shelves are not so full as one 
could wish, the utmost is made of the material at command. There are 
1,250 borrowers on the register, and 1,600 books in the Library. Dona- 
tions of books reach the Library occasionally, a recent grant of £25 
worth of books having been received from the Clarendon Press. 


SWANSEA.—A branch of the Swansea Public Library was recently 
opened by Alderman Chapman at the Public Hall, Treboeth. Sir John 
Llewelyn, who was present, said that the total cost of the hall was about 
£1,000, and only a debt of a few pounds remained. He felt sure that 
they would never be able to measure the amount of social good that the 
hall was capable of doing by the amount of money spent upon it. He 
then gave a description of the working of the public library at Swansea, 
and drew attention to the favourable position in which they were placed 
compared with the years gone by. He complimented the public library 
committee on their generosity and the local committee on their assiduity, 
and expressed, in conclusion, a hope that the literature used by the people 
of the district would be for self-improvement. Mr. Deffett Francis and 
the Rev. Isaac Thomas having delivered short addresses, the meeting 
terminated. 


THuRSO.—In the Dundee Advertiser of June 4th, is a sketch of the 
Thurso Town Hall, in which is located the Thurso Public Library. The 
income of the Library is £40 per annum ! 


WATERLOO-WITH-SEAFORTH.—At the monthly meeting of the Local 
Board, held on Sept. 5th, “ The chairman announced that the poll of the 
district on the adoption of the Libraries Acts had been taken, and in 
reply to the question as to whether the Acts should be adopted or not 
796 voters had said ‘Yes’ and 239 ‘No.’ There were 109 invalid 
voting papers. One half of the voters had not put in their voting papers. 
. . The total cost of the poll amounted to £11 14s. 6d.” The poll 
was taken on the Ist of September. 


West Ham.—Mr. W. H. Bagguley, Senior Assistant at the Wim- 
bledon Public Library, has been appointed Sub-Librarian to the Public 
Libraries, Borough of West Ham. 


INDIA: BARODA.—The first free library in a native state in India 
was recently opened at Baroda, where the brother of the Maharaja 
Gaikwar, Shrimant Sampatrao Gaikwad, has founded a free library, 
which he has named the Shri Sayaji, in honour of the present ruler 
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Library Catalogues. 


Catalogue of the Books in the Wimbledon Free Public Library; 
compiled by T. H. Rabbitt. 2nd edition. Small 8vo. 1892. 
Brevier, across page, first word in “ Latin.” Price, 6d. 


Mr. Longstaff’s “Notes,” reviewed in a recent number, forms an ad- 
mirable and useful preface. The catalogue itself is a fair specimen of the 
title-a-line style, but it possesses a number of points not altogether to be 
commended. The form-entry, “Primers,” covers a group of elementary 
manuals on varying subjects, as well as the series of Science, History, and 
Literature Primers. These last would be much more serviceable under 
Science, History and Literature respectively ; and the others are well 
enough placed under their particular subjects without this superfluous head- 
ing, besides it is not followed out with any degree of uniformity, or else the 
Text-books of Science ought to come with any books bearing the word 
“text-book” upon their titles under that heading, whereas they do not. 
Again, there is a heading, “ Technical Works.” What are technical works? 
In this case it includes a selection upon subjects as remote from each other 
as bookbinding and sea-fishing, ornament and cotton-culture, &c., and then 
does not take in a tithe of the technical works in the library. Sucha 
division would find its right place in a class catalogue, and then, to 
prove really useful, ought to be sub-divided under such headings as 
“ Building,” “ Engineering,” &c. 

We observe here a far too common error in cataloguing, viz. the 
placing of canonized persons under “ Saint,” instead of under their names. 
There is as much justification for the adoption of this course as there 
would be for placing names under “ Earl,” “ Sir,” or even “ Mr.,” and the 
result is about as satisfactory, and is the occasion of the Duc de Saint- 
Simon becoming “St. Simon.” All the rules are very clear upon this 
point, and it can only be excused upon the ground that many people in- 
stinctively turn to “ St.” for the names of Apostles, &c., but the catalogue 
ought to put them right. There are other trifling faults of compilation, 
but none of a more important character, and we merely direct attention 
to those noted above as being somewhat prevalent in cataloguing. On 
the whole, Mr. Rabbitt’s catalogue is a creditable and useful compilation. 


Catalogue of the British Library, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross 
(Cawthorn and Hutt) ; compiled by Joseph Gilburt, Librarian. 
Svo, 1891, pp. 399. } bound, price 3s. 6d. 


The catalogue of the average subscription library does not ordinarily, 
from the nature of things, possess many points of special interest, but this 
is not only of unusual interest, but likely to be particularly useful. The 
arrangement is: (@) author-entry of works other than prose fiction, (4) 
pseudonyms of authors whose works are in the catalogue, (c) an excellent 
subject-index by authors, (d@) fiction title-entries, and (e) fiction author- 
entry, with the works arranged in order of production. Two features 
render this a most desirable hand-book to those engaged in the formation 
of libraries. The one 1s, that the price on publication is given of nearly 
every book contained in it, and the other—and that an important one—is 
that as the British Library, after the manner of its kind, regularly disposes 
of its ephemeral literature, so it is evident that all, or nearly all, of the 
books here catalogued are desirable, if not absolutely necessary, in a 
library of any pretence, and are, moreover, in regular request. If it is 
found convenient for the class that forms the customers of the British 
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Library to place works under the pseudonyms of their authors, how much 
more is it necessary in the case of libraries used by all classes? Mr. 
Gilburt’s adoption of this course, is, in our opinion, a very strong argu- 
ment in favour of its adoption for all but academic catalogues. We were 
under the impression that this was the first catalogue we had met wholly 
free from error, until upon the last page we found Mr. Gilburt’s list of 
errata, small in number. The brief preface is crammed with a collection 
of interesting facts relating to subscription libraries from early ages, and 
from this we learn that the British Library, founded in the Strand in 1740, 
was the first circulating library established in London under the present 
system, and, of course, as Mr. Gilburt adds, “the oldest now remaining.” 
Altogether this is an excellent piece of work, and it is neatly got up. 


Catalogue of the Printed Books in the Library of the Incorpora- 
ted Law Society, by Frederic Boase, Librarian. 1891. Royal 
8vo, pp. iv., 1084. 

The Library of the Incorporated Law Society consists of a great deal 
more than a mere collection of works of legal reference ; and not only is it 
rich in the costly county histories, and in topography generally, but it 
possesses books of wider interest, and, therefore, this fine catalogue, owing 
to the fulness of its entries, as well as to its excellent and exact compila- 
tion, is of much importance as a work of bibliographical reference. It is 
also well printed and handsomely produced. A catalogue of the Mendham 
collection of liturgies, missals, and breviaries, and of rare works of theo- 
logical controversy is not included, as it is printed separately. 


Wigan Public Library, Reference Department : Works relating 
to Freemasonry, catalogued by H. T. Folkard. 3rd edition. 
Small 8vo, Wigan, 1892, pp. 64. Privately printed. 

An interesting brochure, not only to the members of the craft for 


whom it is prepared, but to any interested in the history of religions, as it 
contains the titles of a number of curious works upon early cults. 


Catalogue, Pratt Institute, 1892-93. Brooklyn, N.Y. 


This “ catalogue” is an elaborately prepared syllabus of the classes of 
a flourishing institution of the kind better known here as a “ Poly- 
technic,” and among the varied subjects in which training is given, we 
find practical librarianship holds a prominent position. The “ Department 
of Libraries” is under the directorship of Margaret Healy and a staff of 
other ladies, and here systematic instruction is given in all branches of 
library work, from the registration of borrowers to typewriting and the 
care of statistics (quite a science in itself!) to bibliography—the cata- 
loguing receives particular attention, and is taught in a special class. 
There is little doubt that if similar classes were formed anywhere in 
London a growing demand, among ladies principally, would be met. 


Letters to the Editor. 


THE GENEVA FOLIO BIBLE, 1616, 


DEAR SIR,—I have a Bible printed in roman letter by Robert Barker, 
London, 1616. The pagination is by sheets on the right hand pages, the 
left hand pages not being numbered. ‘The signatures are A, A2, A3, on 
sheets paged 1, 2, 3—B, Bz, B3, on 7, 8, 9—etc. I suppose it to be a 
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folio from the style of pagination, and from the wire mark in the paper 
being vertical, and the paper mark in the centre of the page. Could 
you give me the collation of this edition, as the title pages are wanting 
in my copy. The dimensions of the printed matter on each page are 
1%" x 7%". 
CG. 

NoTeE.—We are indebted to Mr. J. R. Dore, of Huddersfield (author 

of Old Bibles, Eyre and Spottiswoode} for the following note :—EDITOR. 






“This is the well-known last English printed edition in folio of the 
Geneva Bible. I have 2 or 3 copies of it, and could make C.’s book 
perfect if he wishes. I send you the 


COLLATION. 


Book of C. P. (James, Queen Anne, Prince Charles Fredericke, the 
Prince Elector Palatine, and Lady Elizabeth, his wife). 













Psalms—Speed’s Genealogies with large map 38 pages. 
; Title page A,—To the Christian reader A, 
: ‘ Here is the spring’ A,. ‘ The names and order of all the Bookes’ A, 
: Genesis A, Map of ‘ The Sitvation’ H.. 
> O. T. ends on recto of Qoo8. 
a Apocrypha begins on Ppp., fol. 361. 
N. T. title page Ffff,. 
“ The printer to the diligent reader Ffff,, verso Map of H. Land. 
“ S. Matthew begins on Ffff,, fol. 3. Rev. ends Eeeee 3 verso. 
The first table 4 pages. 2 table 8 pp. unsigned. 
Imprint at end ‘4 Imprinted at London by Robert Barker, printer 
~ to the Kings most excellent Maiestie, 1616.’” 
1. \. =a 
or 
it 
THE WORLD’s CONGRESS AUXILIARY OF THE WORLD’s COLUMBIAN 
EXPOSITION.—THE WOMEN’S BRANCH. 
of CHICAGO, U.S.A., 
y- August 2nd, 1892. 
ve 
“ft DEAR SIR,—As a member of the Woman’s Committee on libraries for 
= the literary congress of 1893, in Chicago, I am endeavouring to obtain 
“wd knowledge of English and Scottish women engaged in library work, with 
— the object of securing their interest in the international congress of 
oa librarians then to be held, and of inducing the attendance of as many as 
_ possible. Can you, as Secretary of the Library Association of the United 
” Kingdom, supply me the names and addresses of any women librarians 
or noteworthy library assistants? Any information or suggestions you can 
give me will be very gratefully appreciated. 
MARY J. CRANDALL. 
The Newberry Library, Chicago. 
ker, NOTE.—We shall be glad to forward the list asked for if each woman 
the librarian or library assistant will send us a post card bearing (1) her 
on name and style, (2) her status, and (3) full address.—EbiToR. 
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A SUMMONS TO CHICAGO. 


My DEAR MACALISTER.—I am tied here this summer with pressure 
of work, and must be within telegraphing distance of the office. Mr. 
Davidson, who has been assistant secretary of the A.L.A. for many years, 
with his wife will be our delegates this year, with, I hope, some of our 
other members. 

Stir your people up sharply in regard to coming to the Chicago 
meeting. You ought to send a big delegation. It amuses us to see how 
fearful the Englishmen are of the sea. The people that come surely won’t 
regret it, and a few of you who can be relied on must head the list with 
the unqualified statement that you are coming whether or no, and then 
call for recruits. I started out in 1877 all alone, and was laughed at for 
suggesting that I could get four or five others, and yet we had 22 
Americans without any attraction of a world’s fair. You ought to bring 
50 people to Chicago. 

Give my warmest regards to all the old friends. Their faces come up 
to me almost as vividly as those of our own American librarians, and | 
feel all the while that in the great work we are undertaking in common 
they are brothers, simply living beyond the sea. We shall know and like 
each other better if you will come over and see us in our native wilds. 


Yours very truly, 


MELVIL DEWEY. 


A List OF BRITISH LIBRARIES. 


DEAR SIR,—Hitherto there has been no very complete list of the 
public libraries of this country issued in any form, and though the 
Library Association can claim to have published some materials 
for such a list, it has not done anything otherwise. It is perhaps 
the only piece of work which has never been mentioned as coming 
within the scope of the Association, and yet it is one which is 
certainly more germane to the objects enumerated in our constitution 
than many another scheme which has found acceptance. Probably the 
very simplicity of the notion barred its discussion, while the universal 
want of spare time which dogs librarians, whenever there is any extra 
work to be done, may have helped to hinder its execution. I am desirous 
for the credit of the Association of compiling such a list, on the model 
of that which appears in the last edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica ; 
and as I happen to have a private catalogue already in progress, very 
little additional matter will suffice to make a list which, if not complete, 
would be at least valuable as a foundation for future revision. I should 
accordingly be obliged to all in possession of information concerning local 
libraries, to forward the following particulars to me :—Place—name of 
institution—date of establishment—No. of vols. at latest count— 
Reference to a printed account of the library if any exists—and, 
Whether or no a printed catalogue is issued. Our American 
cousins as usual are before us in this matter, having issued some time 
ago under Government authority a list of libraries having over 300 vols. 
To this length | do not propose to go, but see no reason why a list of 
every important public (z.¢.,rate supported), college, parochial, subscription, 
mechanics’, endowed, proprietary, or other library should not be issued 
by this Association. No information concerning libraries under the 
Libraries Acts, nor those named in the Zucyclopedia Britannica article 
need be sent in, as I propose to obtain it by other means, but any local 
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library not established for private profit should be mentioned, if in 
possession of 1,000 vols. or over. There are many such libraries all over 
the kingdom, some of them very old and valuable ; others of them large 
and doing vigorous work. I know of some which have never been in- 
cluded in any list with which I am acquainted, but which are nevertheless 
just as important as many of those honoured by mention. I shall be 
grateful for any assistance in this matter, and trust I shall receive a ready 
response to this appeal. 
JAMES D. BROWN. 

Public Library, Clerkenwell, London, E.C. 









NOTE.—The Council of the L.A.U.K. a few months ago authorized 
their Hon. Sec. to collect information relating to Village Libraries, and 
this, with the help of energetic local workers, is being done. Returns 
from all the Public Libraries have also been obtained, and are being 
prepared for publication. These, with Mr. Brown’s proposed list, will 
provide a complete list of all the libraries in the kingdom.—EpiTor. 


The Library Association Wear Book, 1892. 


Each Member of the Library Association will receive with this number 
a copy of the new edition of the Year Book, free. Since it was printed a 
new Council has been elected, and some of the laws have been altered. 
A list of the corrections rendered necessary by these changes will be 
given in our next issue. 















Editorial Communications and Books for Review should be addressed to the Editor. 
Advertisements and letters on Business to the Publisher, 20, _Hanover Square, W. 


Kibvary Association of the United Hingdom. 


20, HANOVER SQUARE, W. 


Tue Library Association of the United Kingdom was founded on 
October 5th, 1877, at the conclusion of the International Library Con- 
ference held at the London Institution, under the presidency of the late 
Mr. J. Winter Jones, then Principal Librarian of the British Museum. 

Its objects are (a) to encourage and aid the establishment of new 
libraries; () to endeavour to secure better legislation for free public 
libraries ; (c) to unite all persons engaged or interested in library work, 
for the purpose of promoting the best possible administration of libraries; 
and (d) to encourage bibliographical research. 

The Association has, by the invitation of the local authorities, held 
its Annual Meetings in the following towns:—Oxford, 1878; Man- 
chester, 1879; Edinburgh, 1880; London, 1881; Cambridge, 1882; 
Liverpool, 1883; Dublin, 1884; Plymouth, 1885; London, 1886; 
Birmingham, 1887; Glasgow, 1888; London, 1889; Reading, 1890; 
Nottingham, 1891; Paris, 1892. 

The official organ of the Association is The Library, which is issued 
monthly and sent post free to members. In its pages appear the papers 
read at Annual and Monthly Meetings, and a report of the Proceedings 
of the Association. 

Monthly Meetings are held on the second Monday of each month, 
from October to June, and are announced in The Library. 

The Annual Subscription is One Guinea, payable in advance, on 
January 1st. The Life Subscription is Fifteen Guineas. Amy persom 
actually engaged in Library administration may become a member, without election, 
on payment of the Subscription to the Treasurer (Mr. H. Tedder, Athenzeum, 
Pall Mall, S.W.). Any person not so engaged may be elected at the 
Monthly or Annual Meetings. Library Assistants, approved by the 
Council, are admitted on payment of a Subscription of Half-a-Guinea. 

The Association has instituted an Examination for Library Assistants, 
Librarians, and others, and issues certificates to those who satisfy the 
examiners. (See Year Book, pp. 13-20.) 

The Association has published a large number of interesting and im- 
portant papers on all branches of library work. A complete list of these 
will be found in the Year Book. 

The Hon. Secretary will be glad to receive papers on appropriate 
subjects for reading at the Monthly and Annual Meetings. 

The Library Association Year Book (post free 1s.) contains full in- 
formation on every department of the Association’s work, and includes 
the L.A.U.K. Cataloguing Rules, Syllabuses of Examinations with speci- 
men papers of questions, List of Members with their addresses, &c., &c. 

It can be obtained from Mr. Stott, 370, Oxford Street, W. 
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The National Library of France.+ 


(BiBLioTHEQUE NATIONALE.) 


Baa National Library, styled before the French Revolu- 

tion “‘la Bibliothéque du Roi,” then, according to the 
various changes in government, “la Bibliothéque nationale,” 
“la Bibliothéque impériale,” “la Bibliothé@que royale,” and 
now again “la Bibliothéque nationale,” has its remote origin 
in the collections of books which the French Kings possessed 
for their own use. No exact date can be assigned for its 
foundation. The first large collection of books was made by 
King Charles V. (1364-1380), who located them in a tower of 
the Louvre and appointed a librarian for their custody; but 
his successors let them be stolen, given away, or sold (the 
main part of them being purchased by the Duke of Bedford, 
in 1425), so that, of 1200 volumes it contained, less than 80 
are now extant, and these are scattered all over Europe: 
M. Delisle has been able to trace them to their present abode, 
with the help of a catalogue that was compiled by the librarian, 
Gilles Malet, in 1373, and the original of which is now pre- 
served in the National Library. Among more modern kings, 
Charles VIII. (1483-1500), Lewis XII. (1500-1515) and Francis I. 
(1515-1547) made most effectual efforts to collect numerous 
and valuable books; the last named established the Library 
in the royal palace at Fontainebleau, where it soon became 
celebrated. They took care that printed books, as well as 
manuscripts, were added to the collections. From their time 
the present Library may be said to have been in existence, 
for most of their books, unlike those formerly owned by 
Charles V., are to this day to be found on the shelves of 
the Bibliothéque nationale. Under Charles IX. (1560-1574), 
the Library was brought to Paris; in 1666, Colbert established 
it in his house in the Rue Vivienne, and in the eighteenth 
century it was removed to the palace of Mazarin, the very 





* Read at the Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the Library Association, Paris, 
September, 1892. 
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spot where it now is. In the present century several parts 
of the house have been rebuilt, under the superintendence of 
the late M. Labrouste and of his successor, the present archi- 
tect, M. Pascal. The work of building is not finished. Ex- 
tensive premises have been, of late years, purchased by the 
government, with a view to enlarging the Library, an enlarge- 
ment much needed indeed. 

During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the in- 
crease of the collections, as regards manuscripts, prints and 
medals, was mainly due to several very important donations 
and purchases, while printed volumes were obtained from the 
printers as a condition for the license (“ privilége du Roi”) 
without which no book could be published. During the Revo- 
lution a considerable number, both of manuscripts and printed 
books, were added as a consequence of the confiscation of 
the property of suppressed convents and churches, condemned 
royalists, émigrés, &c. 

The Library now derives its increase from three sources, 
which are, in the order of their importance: 1. the * Dépét 
légal,” #.¢., free copies delivered, in obedience to law, by prin- 
ters and engravers, of books, newspapers or prints issued by 
them; 2. purchases, by means of the government’s yearly 
grants; and 3. donations, either from private individuals or 
from governments, institutions, societies, &c. 

The organization of the National Library has been subject 
to numerous and frequent changes. The present organization 
was established by a “décret du Président de la Répub- 
lique” (then M. Jules Grévy), dated 1885, June 17. The 
Library consists of four departments, viz. :— 

1. ‘‘ Département des Imprimés, Cartes et Collections 
géographiques” (i.¢., printed books and maps) ; 

2. ‘* Département des Manuscrits, Chartes et Diplémes” 
(manuscripts and charters) ; 

3. ‘Département des Médailles, Pierres gravées et An- 
tiques” (medals, gems, &c.); 

4. “ Département des Estampes” (prints or engravings). 

The Staff is at present as follows :— 

SALARIES. 


French money. British money. 
One ‘“ Administrateur général” ... 15,000 fr. £600 


One “ Secrétaire-Trésorier,” with the 
rank of a “Conservateur-adjoint” 7,000 fr. £280 
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SALARIES. 


French money. British money. 
Four “ Conservateurs,” each... .» 10,000 fr. £400 
Six “ Conservateurs-adjoints,” each... 7,000 fr. £280 
About fifty “ Bibliothécaires,” ‘‘ Sous- 
Bibliothécaires,” and *“ Stagiaires,” 
from ... ian rel eae ... 1,800 fr. £72 
a as ack 6,000 fr. £240 


Each Conservateur has the control of one of the four de- 
partments. The Conservateur of Printed Books has five Con- 
servateurs-adjoints to assist him, and the Conservateur of 
Medals has one; there are at present no Adjoints for Manu- 
scripts and Prints. The various officials (Bibliothécaires, 
Sous-Bibliothécaires, Stagiaires) are distributed between the 
departments, the largest number being assigned to the De- 
partment of Printed Books. The Secrétariat, consisting of 
the Secrétaire-Trésorier and some officials, belongs to the whole 
Library and is independent of the four departments; the Secre- 
tary acts under immediate control of the Administrateur général. 
The Administrateur général is appointed by the President of 
the Republic, upon the recommendation of the Minister of 
Public Instruction ; the rest of the staff are appointed by the 
Minister. It is customary, but not compulsory, to choose the 
Conservateurs and Conservateurs-adjoints from the Bibliothé- 
caires, and these from the Sous-Bibliothécaires; the Sous- 
Bibliothécaires must be chosen from the Stagiaires, who have 
to undergo an examination before they can be promoted to that 
rank. No one can be appointed Stagiaire (i.¢., probationer), if 
he has not had classical or scientific education, or if over thirty 
years of age. 

In addition to the regular staff, there are Attachés, whose 
work is paid by the day. They have no regular appointment ; 
the Administrateur général can employ them and dismiss them 
at pleasure. Young men wishing to enter the Library service 
are generally required to serve for some time as Attachés, 
before they are proposed to the Minister for Stagiaires. 

Besides the educated officials, there are ‘‘ Commis,” with 
a salary of 1,600 fr. (£64) and upwards, and “Hommes de 
Service,” with 1,100 fr. (£44) and upwards. The “ Hommes 
de Service” are merely Attendants ; they are invariably chosen 
among pensioned soldiers or non-commissioned officers, the 
military career being considered the best training for punctual 


and disciplinated service. The “Commis” are a peculiar 
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feature of the National Library; they are chosen among the 
attendants who have served as such for some years, and 
whose work has been found most satisfactory; they are then 
employed for more intellectual work, and form a class inter- 
mediate, as it were, between officials and attendants. They 
prove, as a rule, excellent servants, both useful and cheap; 
their mind is not turned away from duty by literary or 
scientific occupation ; they are thankful for the honour con- 
ferred upon them, and they make up by zeal and attention 
what they may lack in the matter of education. 

The Department of Printed Books is by far the most im- 
portant of the four. It has two reading-rooms; the ‘ Salle 
publique” and the “Salle de Travail.”” The former is open 
to all persons over sixteen years of age, but they can have 
access there only to a limited number of books, about 25,000 
volumes, chosen among those deemed to be mostly read by 
the public at large; it is, as it were, a library of its own, and 
a popular one, quite different in character from the rest of the 
National Library. In the “Salle de Travail” readers are only 
admitted with a ticket delivered at the Secretary’s office, upon 
written application to the Administrateur général; foreigners 
applying for tickets are requested to show a letter of intro- 
duction from the ambassador of their country. The number of 
seats in that room is 328. Readers there may write for and read 
any printed book that exists in the department. Both rooms are 
open from g a.m. to 4 p.m. between October 16th and February 
14th; from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. between September 16th and Octo- 
ber 15th and between February 15th and March 31st; from 9 
a.m. to 6 p.m. between April rst and September 15th ; both may 
be occasionally closed even before 4 p.m. on dark winter days, 
no lights being allowed under any pretence. The “Salle de 
Travail” is closed on Sundays, on day of “ fétes légales” and 
during the fortnight before Easter; the “ Salle publique” is 
open on Sundays from g a.m. to 4 p.m. all the year round, but 
is closed on “‘ fétes légales”’ and during the week before Easter. 

This department possesses probably the largest amount of 
books to be found in any library of the world. Although no 
exact figure can be arrived at, the number of volumes is cer- 
tainly much more than two millions; if duplicates, unbound 
pamphlets, parts of magazines, &c., are taken into account, it 
would even be over three millions. A complete catalogue 
does not exist as yet, but the work is in progress, and the 
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hope is entertained that it will come to an end within a very 
few years. 

The system of arrangement is, in its main features, as old as 
the seventeenth century. It was devised under King Lewis 
XIV., and but slightly altered since that time. The books are 
distributed into subject-classes, as follows :— 

THEOLOGY. 
The Bible and its commentaries ; Talmud, &c. 
Liturgy and Councils. 
Holy Fathers. 
Roman Catholic theology. 
Non-Catholic theology. 


DOORS 


a 


JURISPRUDENCE. 
Canonic law. 
National and international law. 
Civil (or secular) law. 


HisToRY AND GEOGRAPHY. 
General history and geography. 
General Church history. 
History of the Greek, the Roman, the Byzantine 
Empire, and Turkey. 
History of Italy. 
France. 
Germany and Northern Europe. 
Great Britain, Ireland, and the British 
colonies and possessions. 
Spain and Portugal. 
Asia. 
Africa. 
America. 
Oceania. 


UMOOO ZRRrAR THO 


SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

Bibliography ; libraries. 

Philosophy (including morals, politics, science at large, 
physics, chemistry). 

Natural history (and agriculture). 

Medical science. 

Arts (including technology, mechanic trades, mathe- 
matics, and fine arts). 

Vm. Musical works. 


MO 
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LETTERS. 
X. Grammar (study of languages) and rhetorics. 
Y. Poetry and theatre. 
Y.? Novels, or prose fiction. 
Z. Polygraphy, miscellaneous works, correspondences. 


Up to the end of last century, all books entering the Library 
were catalogued and received a press-mark, consisting of class- 
letter, a number, and more or less other letters or figures 
in addition (‘‘sous-lettres” and ‘“sous-chiffres.”) Books so 
catalogued are said to be “ portés au catalogue” or simply 
“portés.” They are to be found by reference to the old 
catalogue, consisting of large sheets of paper, one sheet for 
each author, with all his works entered in succession. 

From about the beginning of this century to the appoint- 
ment of M. Taschereau as Administrateur (1852), cataloguing 
was much neglected; books were simply marked with the 
letter of the class they belong to, without any number, and 
arranged alphabetically on the shelves of that class. No entry 
of their author and title was written anywhere, and nobody 
could know whether a book of that period was, or was not, in 
the Library, save by going to the shelves and trying to find it 
there. The books so treated, or rather so mishandled, are 
styled, in the language of the Library servants, “ non-portés,” or 
““n.p.” M. Taschereau altered that bad situation in two ways: 
1. he caused to be prepared and partly printed a new catalogue 
of classes L (history of France), T (medical science), and N to P* 
(history of Great Britain, Spain, &c.), wherein all books of those 
classes, whether formerly “‘ portés” or “‘ non-portés,” are entered 
with exact and definite press-marks ; 2. he ordered that books 
added to the other classes should have their titles entered on 
cards, and these be arranged alphabetically, so that it might be 
ascertained whether a book was, or was not, in the Library, and 
what class it had been put into. But books added to those 
classes continued to be arranged alphabetically on the shelves 
without exact press-marks (‘ non-portés”’). 

This last inconvenience has been amended by M. Tasche- 
reau’s successor, M. Delisle. Since January rst, 1876, all books 
added to the non-catalogued classes (#.¢., the classes other than 
L, F, and N to P’) receive an exact press-mark, consisting of the 
size, the class-letter and a number. They are numbered in 
each size of each class, from 1 upwards, according to the 
order of arrival. The titles are entered on cards, as formerly 
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practised, but these cards contain, in addition to the title 
and class-letter, the exact press-mark of each book. The 
series of books so numbered is called by the Library servants 
“le nouveau porte” or “le nouvel inventaire.” 

The work now in progress is calculated to make up for the 
negligence of past times, by numbering and cataloguing the 
non-porté books. As the old porté press-marks are often very 
intricate and not quite practical, it has been decided to include 
also porté books in that work. Books are not disturbed from their 
present order, porté books remaining arranged according to old 
press-marks, non-porté books remaining arranged alphabeti- 
cally; but all are re-numbered, in that same order, from 1 
upwards in each class, and cards are made for all of them, 
indicating on each card the old press-mark, if any, and the fresh 
number. Those cards are at present arranged alphabetically 
for each class separately ; when the work is done for all classes, 
steps will be taken to have them arranged all in one alphabet. 
This work is called “‘inventaire ;" it includes all porté and non- 
porté books, but neither nouveau-porté books nor books in 
classes catalogued since 1852 (L, T, &c.), the numbering of 
which is, in both cases, definite. 

The sheet and card catalogues are for the sole use of the 
Library officials; the readers have no access to them. The 
following, on the contrary, are to be found in the Salle de 
Travail for the readers’ use :— 

1. Printed catalogues of classes A to E (theology and 
canonic law) and X to Z (letters), compiled in the eighteenth 
century, and including only books then extant in those classes : 
these are arranged systematically, with alphabetical indexes of 
authors. 

2. Printed or lithographed catalogues of classes L (French 
history), T (medicine), N (British history), and O (Spanish and 
Portuguese history), compiled within the last forty years, and 
not including books added since time of compiling; these are 
arranged systematically; the catalogues of medicine (T) and 
British history (N) have alphabetical indexes of authors. 

3. Abstracts of the Inventaires of classes G (general history) 
and K (Italian history), including the porté and non-porté books 
of both classes (but not the nouveau porté, #.¢., books added 
since 1876); these are arranged only in an alphabet of authors 
(or, for anonymous works, in an alphabet of titles). 

4. Two catalogues, on slips, of foreign books added since 
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1875 and French books added since 1881. The slips are cut 
from the two “ Bulletins mensuels” of new foreign books and 
new French books, which M. Delisle has caused to be issued by 
the Library since 1875 and 1881 respectively. They are arranged 
in two alphabets, viz., authors (or titles for anonymous works), 
and subjects. The alphabet of subjects, which was begun only 
ten years ago, was looked upon as a novelty, it being quite 
different from anything that had been done in the National 
Library to that time. It has proved very useful, and is much 
appreciated by the majority of readers. 

Readers are requested to use these catalogues as much as 
possible, and to copy from them the press-marks of the books 
they write for, to avoid delay and mistakes. However, as no 
general catalogue exists at present, it cannot be made com- 
pulsory to write the press-marks on the tickets, and a great 
number of books are daily applied for without the applicant 
even knowing (or being at all able to know) whether the book he 
wants is in the Library or not. In those cases the librarian in 
charge at the central bureau, on receiving the ticket, reads the 
title and makes a guess as to what class the book wanted is likely 
to belong. He then writes the class-letter on the ticket and 
sends it, through an attendant, to the Commis in charge of that 
class in the book-store. Each class is under charge of a Commis, 
who has to stay all day long in the part of the store where 
the books of his class are kept, and to acquire as complete a 
knowledge of it as possible, so as to be able to deliver almost 
any book without searching in the catalogues. The Commis, on 
receiving the ticket, fetches the book on the shelves and sends 
it with the ticket, through a lift, to an attendant who carries it 
to the bureau. There an official takes up the reader’s bulletin 
personnel (i.c., a blank form given to him on entering the 
room, on which he had to write his name and the number of 
his seat), writes on it the press-mark and title of the book, and 
sends the book to the reader. When the reader has done with 
a book, he is expected to carry it back himself to the bureau 
and to see that a die with the word “ Rendu” is stamped on 
his bulletin personnel. To leave the room, he must get back 
that bulletin and deliver it to the attendant at the door, who 
will not allow him to go out if all books on it are not marked 
“ Rendu.” 

Recourse may be had to the catalogues, to look out books 
for which application has been made, only in cases of special 
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difficulty, which do not arise as a rule oftener than in the 
instance, say, of one ticket out of twenty. 

The number of readers in the Salle de Travail during the 
year 1890 was 99,112; the number of books they got by tickets 
(not including books of reference in the reading room) in the 
same year was 398,166. From the latter figures it may be seen 
that the average number of books delivered each day was over 
1,300. 

Lending books out of the Library is not extensively carried 
on; it is allowed only to persons who have obtained special 
leave, and, in all cases, is strictly limited to duplicates or 
reprints. 

The following figures will give an idea of the yearly increase 
of the Department. In the year 1890 there were added to the 
shelves :— 

27,823 French books from the Dépdt légal ; 

4,415 books (chiefly foreign) from purchases ; 
3,595 foreign and French books from donations. 


The number of books bound or sewn during the same year 
was as follows : 


Volumes bound by private binders . re ooo 58,007 
ei » inthe Atelier de Reliure within the 
Library a ite ove §6=- BBS. 


»» sewn or repaired in same diate . 12,858 






Whole number ; 26,189 
The yearly grants for this Department are, in round figures : 


French money. British money. 
For purchases ies .. 80,000 fr. or £3,200 
For bindings uae ... 25,000 fr. ,, £1,000 


The “ Section géographique,” or collection of maps, is not a 
department of its own, but a part of the Department of Printed 
Books, under the control of the Conservateur of that depart- 
ment. It has, however, a special reading room, which is 
opened on the same days as the Salle de Travail, but only from 
10 a.m. to 4 p.m. all the year round. There is at present in it 
an interesting exhibition of old maps of America, some of which 
belong to the Section, while the rest have been lent by various 
institutions and private persons in Paris. 

The Department of Manuscripts has a splendid reading 
room, rebuilt a few years ago by M. Pascal, architect to the 
Library, on the first floor of the house. It is open from 10 to 4. 
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There are printed catalogues of most parts of the collection, 
and catalogues of the rest are in progress. No adequate idea can 
be given of the importance of this department, but a few figures 
may be quoted to convey a slight view of the mass of manu- 
script matter accumulated therein. The “ fonds francais ’’ has 
26,484 volumes, the “fonds latin” 18,613, the “fonds grec” 
4,613; there are 4,322 manuscripts in the Arabic language, 771 
Sanskrit, 1,135 Turkish, &c., &c.; then, extensive collections 
of charters and records, miscellaneous collections relating to 
modern history, and last, but not least, a “Cabinet des Titres,” 
containing the papers of the famous D’Hozier, and extensively 
patronized by those most tenacious bores of librarians, genea- 
logical searchers. 

The departments for Prints and for Medals are located, the 
former near the Salle de Travail of printed books, the latter 
apart from the rest of the Library, having a separate entrance in 
the Rue Richelieu, near the Rue des Petits-Champs. Both are 
open from 10 to 4. Both contain riches invaluable; of their 
importance the members of the Library Association will be 
able to form a better judgment by visiting them than from any 
description. The collections are partly those of the French 
kings during the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
partly the result of purchases and donations. Among the latest 
should be mentioned the magnificent present made by the Duc 
de Luynes to the Department of Medals in 1862, consisting of 
his collection of ancient coins, the richest that was ever given 
to any public establishment by a private individual. 

A number of objects from all Departments in the Library, 
such as early printed books, specimens of fine bindings, illumi- 
nated manuscripts, autograph letters, prints, medals, ancient 
gems, &c., have been selected for exhibition within the Library. 
They are all arranged in glass cases and labelled. The exhibi- 
tion rooms are open to the public at large all the year round, 
every Tuesday and Friday, from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

An Atelier de Photographie has been added to the Library 
a few years since, where persons wishing to have a true copy 
of any book, manuscript, or print, may have it photographed 
at their cost, by a photographer of their own choice. The 
Library has or recommends no special photographer, but simply 
allows the use of the Atelier and takes care that no harm be 
done to the objects sent there for reproduction. The useful- 
ness of this installation may be appreciated by the fact that 
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applicants for photographing have often to wait some time 
before a day can be appointed to them for their work, the use 
of the Atelier being bespoken by previous applicants some 
time in advance. 

The yearly grants for the whole Library (including those 
already mentioned for the Department of Printed Books) are, in 
round figures, as follows: 


French money. British money. 

Salaries... _ wa .-» 436,000 fr. or £17,440 

Cataloguing expenses... -- 80,000 fr. ,, £3,200 
Other expenses (including pur- 
chases, bindings, heating, 

furniture, &c.) ais + 272,000 fr. ,, £10,880 


~ ee ee eet cr ee ee: 


Jutien Haver. 





The Public Free Libraries of Manchester: their 
History, Organization and Work.* 


Mr. PRESIDENT, LapIES AND GENTLEMEN,—I have chosen 
to speak to you on the Public Free Libraries of my native city, 
partly because, during an official connection with them of many 
years, I have felt the deepest interest in their progress and 
development ; partly because I think it possible that the extent 
of their operations is but imperfectly known even in our own 
country; but principally in the hope that, to our gracious and 
honoured hosts, my statements may present the attractions of a 
comparatively unfamiliar, yet interesting subject. 

In the preparation of my paper I have been materially as- 
sisted by my friends Mr. Sutton, our Chief Librarian, and 
Mr. Credland, the Deputy-Chief Librarian, to whom my grateful 
acknowledgments are due. 

Half-a-century ago the provision of libraries for public use 
in England was exceedingly scanty. The quality of the books 
was also but inferior. Of course I exempt from this statement 
such libraries for reference as those of the British Museum, 
the Manchester Chetham Library of 1653, the Universities, 
and some public educational institutions. But, for books to be 
read at their own firesides, the majority of the working classes 
were mainly dependent on the only popular agency termed 
“the circulating Library,” from which they were supplied, 
for three or four days’ reading, at a charge of one penny to two- 
pence per volume. Novels of more or less merit, in a half-worn 
condition, and a selection of biographies and travels, often 
gathered from the miscellaneous sweepings of book-stalls, formed 
the bulk of these unsatisfactory collections. Some improve- 
ments in quality became available when Sunday Schools began 
to add libraries to their other agencies of religion and education. 

It was to provide an ampler supply of literature for the people 
—of high quality, and easily obtainable—that Mr. William 





*Read at the Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the Library Association, Paris, 
September, 1892. 
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Ewart, Member of Parliament for Dumfries, introduced into the 
House of Commons, in the year 1849, a “ Bill for enabling Town 
Councils to establish Public Libraries and Museums.” The 
powers to be granted were permissive, not compulsory, and a 
rate of only one halfpenny in the pound on the assessment was 
to be levied. Even of this limited sum, however, nothing was 
to be expended in books ; they were to be provided, partly from 
gifts of money by enlightened and generous citizens, and partly 
by contributions of books, with the mixed motive of clearing 
crowded shelves of their least valuable contents, and of mani- 
festing an interest in a valuable movement. 

The Bill became an Act of Parliament in August, 1850, and, 
almost immediately, a number of energetic citizens in Manches- 
ter determined to put its provisions into force. With the united 
aid of Sir John Potter (Mayor of the city), Dr. John Watts, Mr. 
John Leigh, and other enlightened friends of popular education, 
a sum of £13,000 was soon collected; a building in Campfield 
was secured; 18,000 books were purchased; and in 1852, the 
Free Libraries Act was adopted by the ratepayers. A Reference 
Library was provided on the upper, and a Lending Library on 
the lower floor. 

The first year’s work proved that it would speedily become a 
most successful and popular institution. In the Reference De- 
partment, 61,080 volumes were consulted, and from the lending- 
room 77,232 were taken to their homes by borrowers. At 
this time, less than one-half of the rising generation were under 
adequate school instruction. But a marvellous rise in the 
circulation followed on the passing of the Elementary Educa- 
tion Act of 1870. 

Meantime, the town had been fast extending its borders, and 
it was resolved, in 1857 (the halfpenny rate having been in- 
creased in 1855 to one penny, which now could be applied in the 
purchase of books), as the library was no longer centrally situa- 
ted, to establish branch libraries in the out-districts, so as to 
place their advantages within easier reach of all. At first three 
were opened, and, at short intervals, six others, in addition to 
three reading rooms. In every case, it is important to remark 
that an ample supply of newspapers and periodicals was pro- 
vided. The incorporation with the city of a number of surround- 
ing townships was practically completed in 1890, and a new 
period of activity then began. In 1891 a branch library was 
established at Newton Heath, and others at Longsight and 
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Rusholme. Plans also have just been accepted for one at 
Openshaw, and another at Gorton. 

Foreseeing these new and exacting demands, the Free 
Libraries Committee addressed themselves, in 1891, to the duty 
of obtaining from Parliament an extension of their resources, 
and they succeeded in obtaining powers to increase the rate to 
be levied from one penny to any sum not exceeding twopence in 
the pound. The penny produced an annual income of £12,000. 
It is not expected that the whole of the newly-augmented rate 
will, for some time, be required ; but it has to provide for the pur- 
chase and preservation of the books, the expenses of administra- 
tion, and the interest on money borrowed (by permission of the 
Local Government Board) for new buildings—generally at 3} 
per cent., and redeemable in, say, thirty to thirty-five years. 

The original building becoming unsafe, it was resolved, in 
1878, to remove all the books to the old Town Hall, which was 
then converted into the Reference Library. The result of placing 
this important collection in a central position was an immediate 
and enormous augmentation of its usefulness, the number of 
books consulted in the first full year being 173,000—nearly three 
times as many as in the original library. There are now in the 
Reference Library 95,399 volumes, and in the various branch 
lending libraries and reading rooms 110,719, being a total of 
206,118. 

The number of borrowers in the last official year was 67,071, 
and of readers in the Reference Library 221,241. The number of 
volumes taken from the lending libraries for perusal at home 
was 702,803, or a daily average of 2,288. 

On the last and largest of these figures I would call attention 
to the following gratifying fact ;—that in the year 1890-91 the 
total loss sustained by the Committee in books damaged, or 
not returned, was the insignificant sum of 36s.; and when it 
is considered that thousands of these volumes are carried to and 
from the libraries by children and other young persons; that 
many are taken to mills, warehouses, and shops, to be perused 
at leisure times; and that in few homes is shelving or other like 
accommodation adequately provided, one cannot fail to be sur- 
prised and delighted at the manifest care and conscientiousness 
thus displayed by our readers, the larger proportion of whom 
are of the operative classes. 

In the year 1878 two new departures were made, with the 
object of extending more widely the advantages of our libraries. 
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The first was the opening of them on certain hours every Sun- 
day; the second was the provision of a room specially devoted 
to the use of boys. The latter was soon found to be so useful 
and so valuable that it was determined, as far as possible, to 
attach a similar accommodation to all the branches. These 
rooms are each supplied with about 500 volumes, carefully 
chosen, and adapted to the age and condition of the young 
readers. There can hardly be a more pleasing and suggestive 
sight than is presented by one of these apartments, with its 
bright and attractive appearance, its busy and helpful female 
attendants, and its crowd of poor lads eager for amusement and 
instruction. In 1890-91 eight of these reforming agencies were 
at work, with the following satisfactory results: on week-days 
they were frequented by 293,612, and on Sunday evenings by 
114,524 visitors, most of whom would else have been subjected 
to the pernicious influences of companionships formed in the 
streets and courts of their neighbourhoods. 

I mentioned just now that a news-room, well supplied with 
papers and periodicals, was attached to each of our branches. 
These were used to an extraordinary degree. It is computed, 
from observations daily and almost hourly made, that during the 
last official year no fewer than 4,327,038 visits were made to the 
various departments, being 12,155 per day. Comparing these 
figures with those of 1870-71, we find that the use of the libraries 
has increased by more than cent. per cent. Although the popu- 
lation has of course been greatly augmented, the difference 
between the present number and that of twenty years ago is not 
such as fully to explain this enormous advance. The additional 
facilities supplied by Sunday opening, and the establishment of 
boys’ rooms, may probably account for half-a-million; but it 
leaves the fact unquestionable, that a spontaneous growth of 
considerably more than 50 per cent. has taken place, in recent 
years, in the use made of these institutions by the public—a 
growth which is likely to proceed in an accelerating ratio as the 
advantages of popular education are extended. It is an interest- 
ing fact that the news and reading rooms supply a not untrust- 
worthy barometer of the state of the labour market. During the 
distressful period of the cotton famine they were crowded to 
excess. Asa rule it may be taken that when work is plentiful, 
the attendance slackens; and when it is scarce, the attendance 
increases. It would seem that these rooms, in times of great 
social pressure, become potent factors in the prevention of 
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absolute idleness, and the evils accruing from time misspent in 
places of evil repute. 

I think it a feature of the Manchester libraries worthy of 
special remark, that they were the first in England to engage 
female assistants, whose services have been found in every way 
most satisfactory. In the boys’ rooms especially, of which they 
are always placed in charge, it is believed that they exert a salu- 
tary influence over their young readers. Vacancies are eagerly 
sought after by the daughters of tradesmen and shopkeepers, 
who seldom leave us except to undertake the duties of wedded 
life. Their salaries vary, according to experience and ability, 
from tos. per week to £80 per annum. There are now employed 
no fewer than sixty young women in the various departments, 
—which is in excess, I understand, of the total number engaged 
in all the other libraries of the kingdom. 

Our staff of male officers comprises chief-librarian, deputy- 
chief librarian, superintendent of branches, senior assistant in 
the Reference Library; and there are eleven youths, with two 
bookbinders and repairers, and a number of other assistants in 
various Capacities. 

The ordinary expenditure on the libraries from March, 1890, 
to March, 1891, was £11,128 gs. 3d., and for interest on loans 
and liquidation of debt on buildings, £1,240 11s. 5d.—a total 
of £12,439 os. 8d. The management is vested in a Committee, 
composed, this year, of twenty-one members, and which is 
annually appointed by the City Council. They elect from 
among their number a sub-committee for audit and finance, and 
another for the purchase of books, the direction of the Reference 
Library, and the various local branch lending libraries and 
reading rooms. 

If there be ratepayers in any of our towns and cities yet un- 
convinced of the valuable contributions to their intellectual and 
moral welfare which free libraries can supply, and at a cost so 
insignificant, I think a perusal of the statements I have sub- 
mitted may lead them to reconsider their objections. No friend 
of these institutions can hear without deep regret of the rejec- 
tion of proposals for their extension. 

For we are yet, in Great Britain, lamentably behind many 
other countries. It was so even in the seventeenth century, 
when John Evelyn declared that the city of Paris alone was able 
to show more libraries than were to be found in the whole of 
Great Britain and Ireland. During the past ten years, it is true 
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and especially during the Jubilee of 1887, considerable additions 
to the number of free libraries have been made, and we may now, 
perhaps, reckon about 250 of them, containing, say, 34 millions of 
volumes. But the city of Boston alone had, in that year, nearly 
half-a-million of books for the free use of her citizens, and the 
single State of Massachusetts boasts of 175 towns and cities 
having free public libraries under municipal control, besides 
which 248 of the 351 towns and cities contain libraries in which 
the people have rights or free privileges. There are about 
2,500,000 volumes in these libraries for the use of 2,104,222 of the 
2,238,943 inhabitants registered in the census of 1890. Again, 
in the colony of Victoria there is a library for every 4,500 
persons, whilst in Great Britain the proportion is only one to 
every 190,000 persons. Many conspicuous illustrations of deep 
interest in public libraries, and of munificent gifts by wealthy 
citizens have been supplied in America. For instance, of all 
the New York libraries, the Astor Library takes precedence. 
It is said to contain 235,000 volumes, and about 100,000 pam- 
phlets. Its income, derived entirely from the Astor family, 
amounts to nearly 400,000 dollars. The maintenance is 82,000; 
the book fund 81,500. It is entirely a reference library; and the 
aim is to obtain the best books in every department of literature. 

Happily we in Manchester can proudly chronicle a superb 
gift to the city, at the hands of Mrs. Rylands, whose purchase of 
the Althorp Library, and its intended dedication to public use, 
form a noble chapter in the history of my subject, and will be a 
glory and a pride to my native city for ever. 

I would earnestly ask all my fellow managers of these 
splendid agencies in our own country to renew and reanimate 
their zeal. I am convinced that there isa daily growing demand 
for their services; and that, as the schoolmaster extends his 
beneficent labours, he will find in the librarian his best ally 
and his ablest co-worker. 

In conclusion, I desire to express my sense of the privilege I 
have enjoyed in submitting this paper to an Association it must 
always be an honour to address—an honour and a distinction 
emphasised by the fact, that among my audience are citizens 
of the great and gallant nation whose representatives have 
graciously offered us a cordial hospitality, which we are at 
once proud and happy to accept. 

May France and England long remain united by a golden 
chain of mutual esteem, friendship, and goodwill! 

21 
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APPENDIX. 


The following are the numbers of the newspapers and 
periodicals supplied to the various libraries and news-rooms:— 


REFERENCE LIBRARY. 
Daily and Weekly 
Monthly and Quarterly 
Journals, Proceedings, and other Pubiiections of Societies 
Almanacks, Peerages, Manuals, and Year Books ... 
Directories of Trades and Professions ' 
Directories of Residents in Cities, Counties, and Countiles 


Brancu LIBRARIES. 


Daily 
Weekly _ 
Monthly and Quarterly 


READING Rooms. 
Daily 
Weekly one 
Monthly and Quarterly 


Boys’ Rooms. 
Daily 
Weekly 
Monthly ... 


97 
177 
104 

39 


47 
80 


N.B.—The aggregate number of separate copies of the 
above, annually taken for the use of the Libraries and News- 


rooms, is 207,129. 





The Bibliographical Society. 


._— Society, the inauguration of which we reported in a 

recent number of the Library, is now in working order, 
with a strong council and list of members. The work of the 
Provisional Committee appointed in July last to form the 
Society was reported to a general meeting of members held 
on October 24th, when the constitution, rules, and programme 
of the Society were formally adopted. The following is the 
list of Officers and Council for the year 1892-3 :— 

President.—W. A. Copinger, F.S.A., F.R.S.A. 

Vice-Presidents.—Right Hon. The Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, 
K.T. ; Right Hon. Lord Charles W. B. Bruce ; R. Copley Christie, M.A. ; 
Richard Garnett, LL.D. 

Treasurer.—Alfred H. Huth, Bolney House, Ennismore Gardens, S.W. 

Hon. Secretary.—Talbot B. Reed, 4, Fann Street, E.C. 

Council.—H. S. Ashbee, F.S.A., F.R.G.S., Fredk. Boase, F. S. Ellis, 
Reginald S. Faber, M.A., John T. Gilbert, LL.D., F.S.A., Rev. J. Clare 
Hudson, M.A., J. Y. W. MacAlister, F.S.A., Charles R. Rivington, F.S.A., 
J. H. Slater, Henry R. Tedder, F.S.A., Charles Welch, F.S.A., Henry B. 
Wheatley, F.S.A. 

Auditors.—C. T. Jacobi, J. Arnold Green. 

The following programme has been arranged for the Session 
1892-3. 

‘“* The Present Condition of English Bibliography, and sugges- 
tions for the future,” by H. B. Wheatley. 

“*Method in Bibliography :—A survey of tendencies, with 
suggestions,” by F. Madan. 

*‘Incunabula,” by Stephen J. Aldrich. 

“ The Relation of Typography to Bibliography,” by Talbot 
B. Reed. 

“The Official Record of Current Literature,” by H. R. 
Tedder. 

“* Special Bibliographies,” by R. C. Christie. 

** The Ideal Book,” by William Morris. 

“ The Printing and Publishing of Modern Books,” by C. T. 
Jacobi. 

The Committee further made several important recommenda- 
tions with a view to indicate the scope of the Society's work, 
the chief of which were as follows :— 
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“1, The Committee suggest that the series of papers read during 
the first Session of the Society—forming, as far as possible, a general 
survey of the present condition of English Bibliography—should, subject 
to the approval of the Council, be collected and issued in volume form 
to Members of the Society. 

“2. In order to give practical effect to the discussions which may 
arise on the above topics, the Committee suggest the formation of 
Standing Committees, to enquire into and report to the Society on ques- 
tions relating to the following special departments of Bibliographical 
work, or any others the Council may decide, viz. :— 

(a.) Early Printed Books. 

(6.) Current Literature. 

(c.) General Literature. 

(@.) Special Bibliographies. 

(e.) Book Production and Publication. 
Members to be invited to serve on any one or more of such Committees 
as they may be able and willing to assist. 

“3. The Committee recommend that arrangements be made from 
time to time for the exhibition of works and objects connected with 
Bibliography, either to illustrate papers read before the Society, or as 
special exhibits: also for occasional visits to collections or places of 
Bibliographical interest. 

“4. The Committee also recommend the organization, if possible, of 
a Reference Section, as a medium of inter-communication between 
Members engaged in Bibliographical work, for the reception and trans- 
mission of Bibliographical notes and queries, and the systematic filing of 
Bibliographical memoranda for the service of Members of the Society. 

“5. They also recommend early consideration of the propriety of 
issuing a periodical Journal of the Society’s Transactions.” 


It was decided to include among the objects of the Society 
the formation of a Bibliographical Library, towards which we 
understand several useful gifts and offers have already been 


made. 
The number of members at present is upwards of 160, and 


it has been decided that until the number reaches 200 no 
entrance fee shall be charged. 


FIRST MONTHLY MEETING, NOVEMBER 21ST, 1892. 


The meeting was held at 20, Hanover Square, W. There was a good 
attendance of members and visitors. 

Mr. W. A. Copinger, President, occupied the chair. Before the pro- 
ceedings commenced it was announced that H.R.H. the Duc d’Aumale 
had joined the Society as an ordinary member. 

The President tovk the sense of the meeting with regard to a sugges- 
tion by a member of Council that smoking should be permitted during 
the ordinary meetings of the Society, and the proposal was agreed to mem. 
con. 

The President then delivered his inaugural address. After thanking 
the Society for the honour conferred upon him he expressed a hope 
that they would accomplish useful work, not by attempting to carry out 
individual ideas, but by co-operating with one another to place the study 
of bibliography on a higher level than heretofore, and applying to it all that 
care and research without which it could not expect to rank as an exact 
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science. Passing in review the various definitions of the term he drew a 
distinction between the bibliography which deals with books in their 
material aspect, and bibliology which deals with the intellectual side of 
books. Like history, bibliography is constantly in danger of getting out 
of date. The old methods and materials are no longer satisfactory, and 
must give place to a stricter system. The deductive process had been 
tried ; the inductive had taken its place. Passing from general con- 
siderations, the lecturer dealt with the materials which existed for a 
complete general catalogue of English literature, indicating the chief 
gaps which required to be bridged over, and suggesting that the printed 
catalogue of the British Museum, now nearing completion, might furnish, 
if not the precise lines, at least a basis for such a work. Another matter 
in which he took a special interest, and in which the Society might 
render important service, was the completion of the existing list of 
fifteenth-century books contained in Hain’s Refertorium. Omissions 
in this valuable work were constantly coming to light. In going through 
the letter “A” alone of the British Museum Catalogue he had found 
that out of 720 fifteenth-century works there entered, as many as 180 
were not in Hain, and that altogether it was probable that the Museum 
contained at least 1,275 out of its 5,102 incunabula which were not 
included in Hain. He trusted that before long the Museum would ex- 
tend to all their incunabula the practice which, he was glad to see, they 
were about to adopt with regard to Bibles, namely, that of adding Hain’s 
number to the Catalogue. The materials for completing the list of 
fifteenth-century books were numcrous, special reference being made to 
the work of Herr Burger, of Germany, and of the catalogues now 
being prepared by all the principal French librarians of the incunabula 
under their charge. He trusted that the special committee of the Society 
to be appointed to deal with this matter would be able to devise a system- 
atic method of laying every available source of information under con- 
tribution. As an example of some of the material which existed, he would 
append to his address a list of some 200 works devoted specially to the 
record of the titles of fifteenth-century books. In conclusion, he calle 
upon every member of the Society to render such help as might be in 
his power; and while maintaining the broad basis on which their 
objects had been framed, to aim to raise the standard of bibliography 
and establish it as one of the exact sciences of the day. (Cheers.) 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Copinger for his interesting address was 
proposed by Mr. R. C. Christie, and seconded by Mr. Huth, and carried 
unanimously. 


The next meeting will be held on Monday, December rgth, 
when Mr. H. B. Wheatley will read a paper on “‘ The Present 
Condition of English Bibliography, and suggestions for the 


future,” to be followed by a discussion. 


POs HO 





The Reasonableness of Free Public Libraries, with a 
Word to the Librarians.* 


” may seem rather late in the day to bring such a subject 

as this under the notice of the members of the Library 
Association. The success of this Association, and the great 
number of public libraries instituted, and kept going all over 
the United Kingdom, would point to the fact that the public 
have taken kindly to their establishment. But isthis so? Have 
not the great bulk of the free libraries which are now in exis- 
tence been created under considerable difficulties and discourage- 
ments? It would have been impossible to establish many of the 
most successful public libraries but for private munificence. 
Libraries which have been set up by the aid of the ratepayer 
have had to encounter obstructions which have well-nigh broken 
the hearts of those who were disinterestedly engaged in seek- 
ing to create them. In a great and wealthy community like 
Great Britain, which boasts of a roll of literary men unequalled 
by any country in the world, and believed to be infused with 
literary tastes and aspirations for which all take credit, it is 
hardly to be believed that the opposition to the establishment 
of free libraries has not been in harmony with these tastes and 
aspirations. The very petty sum thrown on the rates by the 
present Act of Parliament has been the major cause of all this 
opposition, and it is deplorable to think that this small impost 
should be the cause of so much antipathy to the movement. I 
have been much struck with the narrow majorities which have 
been the means of establishing free libraries in the metropolis, 
and it does not speak well for the intelligence of the greatest 
city in the world when one examines the figures. 

In the provincial towns it is different, but for my present pur- 
pose I only direct my attention to London. I would instance 
Lewisham, where 7,000 voters took part, and it was only a 
majority of 685 which brought the act into operation; or worse 
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still, take Poplar, where 6,449 electors were at the trouble to go 
to the poll, there was only a small majority of 153 in favour of 
the Act being adopted. There are of course one or two bright 
exceptions, as for instance West Ham, which Mr. Keir Hardie 
has the honour of representing, where, out of upwards of 13,000 
voters, there was a majority of 6,418 in favour of the Act. 

In the borough of Marylebone, with which I am more 
immediately connected, we have gone to the poll on three 
different occasions, and have suffered defeat—it is true each 
time with a smaller majority against us, but it is still a majority, 
and quite sufficient to prevent the Act being adopted. Now 
why should there be this feeling against free libraries in the 
metropolis, and what steps can we, as an Association, take to 
modify this feeling, and carry victory all along the line ? 

I have arrived at the conclusion that a very great part of the 
antipathy to free public libraries arises not from the working 
man, who is the greatest benefactor from the movement, but 
from the small shopkeeping class, who resents the whole thing 
in a spirit of antagonism, which can only be explained by his 
reluctance to have any addition to his taxation. He will tell 
you, in spite of all your protests, that he believes the library rate 
will advance with the same rapidity as the School Board has 
done. It is no use arguing with him. He tells you he was 
led to believe that the School Board would be no more than 
3d., and now it is 1s. 

If I am correct in my conclusion as to the source of a great 
deal of the opposition to the free library movement in the 
metropolis, surely the time has arrived for something being 
done to win over with “‘ sweet reasonableness”’ our most for- 
midable opponents. My own idea is that in those districts 
where determined objections are brought forward, this Asso- 
ciation should come forward on every possible occasion, and 
urge the importance of the movement. Surely something can 
be done by our literary librarians in presenting pictures of happy 
homes resulting from a course of judicious reading—pictures 
of reformed homes where families will be found gathered 
together round the fireside, with a free library book as a topic of 
conversation. Why should not the librarians, as well as those 
who are also interested in this great work which we have at 
heart, form themselves into a compact body of workers, and 
seek to demonstrate the enormous advantages of cultivating a 
little taste for literature? If I insist on all this I shall im- 
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mediately be told that the librarians are worked quite hard 
enough with their various duties in the library to engage them- 
selves in any crusading work of this sort. There may be some- 
thing in that objection at the first glance; but it appears to me 
that by acting in this way an additional influence would be given 
to the librarian, and his position improved. For my part, I con- 
sider that the librarian is not nearly so assertive a man as he 
should be. When the encyclopedic knowledge of a librarian is 
borne in mind, and, at the same time, the very modest stipend 
which is awarded to him, it is perhaps hardly to be wondered at 
that he does not receive all the credit that is due to him; but if he 
will step out of the library, and show himself a man of mettle, and 
ready to do something to advance a great cause, his position and 
his emoluments will surely increase. At the present moment 
the position of the librarian is not what it should be; but there is 
no doubt, that with clearer views on the part of the public as 
to the enormous utility of public libraries and reading rooms, a 
position will, by and by, be secured to them which they do not 
occupy to-day. Their position is not much better than it was 
100 years ago; and it is hard to say if the picture of a librarian, 
as presented by Montesquieu in his Lettres Persanes, is not the 
same now as it was then. He says :— 

‘‘T went the other day to see a great library at a convent of 
dervishes, who are, in some measure, the proprietors of it, but 
who are obliged to give admittance to all comers at stated 
hours. 

“Upon entering, I beheld a serious personage, who walked 
amidst a prodigious number of surrounding volumes. I went up 
to him and begged he would be so kind as to inform me what 
those books were which I saw so much better bound than the 
rest. ‘Sir,’ said he,‘I am here as the inhabitant of a foreign 
country, | know nobody. Many besides you have proposed such 
questions to me ; but you cannot think it reasonable that I should 
read all these books in order to give them information. My 
librarian here can satisfy your curiosity, for he is busied night 
and day in deciphering what you see here. He is a very worth- 
less member, and a great burden to us, because he does nothing 
for the convent. But the bell rings to call me to the refectory. 
Those who, like me, are at the head of a society, should be the 
first to assist at all the exercises peculiar to it.’ The monk 
having spoken thus, pushed me out, shut the door, and dis- 
appeared, just as if he had possessed the art of flying.” 
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Speaking as a bookseller, I rejoice in the success of the 
library movement, and believe that wherever there is a good 
library there are sure to be some booksellers’ shops not far off. 
It seems hardly necessary that one should descant on the ad- 
vantages of libraries to those who are so familiar with the subject, 
but what I wish to bring home to the Association is, that there 
is still a large portion of the population opposed to the system, 
and if by any means in the power of the Library Association 
this antipathy can be overcome, a great work will be accom- 
plished. It seems to me, that the Association might appoint 
a small Committee of London librarians to set a propaganda 
agoing to reform London alone, and suggest some modes by 
which this can be effected—say by the exhibition of curious 
books, popular lectures, or lime-light entertainments on sub- 
jects bearing on literature or books—anything in fact which 
will tend to popularise the library movement. The enormous 
number of readers in many of our public libraries should alone 
be an incentive to have a free library in London parishes, and I 
should be very glad, if the Association sees its way to undertake 
this work, that they will begin with the parish of Marylebone, 
and so alter public opinion that when next we go to the vote, 
the vote will be in our favour. 

Davip Stott. 





“A Plea for Liberty” to Readers to Help 


Themselves. 


“ReRe has been so much discussion recently about charging 

or lending systems in public libraries, that a brief note 
on the subject from an unusual point of view may not be 
thought amiss. We ‘call it “ unusual,” because it is rather that 
than novel, having over a century’s antiquity to boast of; and 
the idea for lending library management about to be described, 
is, therefore, only to be considered as a fresh application of a 
good old method. The original lending library, or circulating 
library as it was commonly called, had no counter to speak of, 
and subscribers were allowed direct access to the books on the 
shelves. This plan is in vogue at the present time in all kinds 
of commercial and proprietary subscription libraries. It is the 
plan now worked in various reference libraries, to which readers 
have access under certain restrictions, and may be seen in 
operation in the British Museum, Sion College, London, and 
various collegiate and other libraries. Most important of all for 
the purpose of this note, it is in operation successfully in various 
town libraries in England, the Colonies, and the United States, 
and any person from the street, being clean and of proper age, may 
have unrestricted access to the books on open shelves. This 
being so, why is it that borrowers in Public Lending Libraries 
are kept at bay by barriers and all sorts of mechanical con- 
trivances, notwithstanding that they are all guaranteed, and, to 
a large extent, well known to the staff? If Tom, Dick, and 
Harry, minus any credentials whatever, can enter reference 
libraries at Bradford, Cambridge, Melbourne, and elsewhere, 
to select his reading, why is it that Thomas, Richard, and 
Henry, fully vouched for and carefully selected, cannot exercise 
a similar privilege? It is simply because of the RULES aNnD 
Recutations ! and also because a certain traditional distrust of 
the public makes librarians and their masters dread an annual 
loss of half-a-dozen volumes in the effort to make their readers 
thoroughly satisfied, by permitting the right of free selection 
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unhampered by bad catalogues, and indicators which save 
trouble only to the staff. The outstanding fact and universal 
cry in all popular lending libraries, is not only that borrowers 
cannot get the books they want, but also that they cannot chance 
upon any book likely to suit them, owing to catalogues being mere 
inventories, and the existence of all sorts of barriers, which 
make the selection of books a heart-break and a labour tinctured 
with disgust. The number of persons who leave our lending 
libraries with the conviction that they are impositions is too great 
to be easily calculated, and for the credit of modern librarian- 
ship, it is perhaps best that nothing definite should be known. 
What lending libraries want, in addition to a less suspicious 
method of dealing with the public, is a better means of making 
their book-wealth known, while giving a less elaborate system 
of charging and service. To some extent the proposal about 
to be made meets every want which can arise in the public use 
of a library, while it also sweeps away the artificial intermediaries, 
which have been gradually adopted to meet the requirements of 
small staffs, and the various exigencies of charging systems 
designed for speed in issues and accuracy in recording. In 
short, the proposal simply amounts to this: Let the public inside, 
and place the staff outside, the counter. The small plan which 
accompanies this note shows almost at a glance howa given area 
—in this case 1,900 square feet—can be made to accommodate 
20,000 volumes, and be arranged so that 2,000 borrowers can 
be effectively served in a day with a staff of three or four, and 
a cheap author-catalogue one-third the ordinary size. The 
book shelves are ordinary standards about seven feet six inches 
high, raised nine to twelve inches from the floor by a narrow 
step, and spaced about six feet apart. In these the books are 
closely classified according to subjects and authors (in the case 
of fiction), and properly numbered and marked as in libraries 
where public access and close classification go hand in hand. 
Each class would have a differently shaped location label, and 
each shelf of a tier a different colour of label, to get over the 
disarrangement difficulty. The movable location would be used, 
and the backs of the books would simply bear a label, according 
to class and shelf, with the shelf number conspicuously marked 
on it, the classes to be arranged so that fiction would go all 
round the walls alphabetically, and subjects so distributed that 
crowding would be reduced in the different divisions. The 
whole to be so plainly labelled and marked, that only the blind 
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would be unable to find a given subject—author or number. 
There are many ways of doing all this, which need not at 
present be entered upon. Each borrower on joining receives 
an identification card, which he retains till it expires, and in 
addition a small pass-book, bearing his name and number, and 
ruled to show the numbers of books read and dates of their 
issue, is kept at the library. When he enters to get a book he 
simply shows his identification ticket bearing his number, and 
the assistant hands over the pass-book, and allows him to pass 
the turnstile on the left of plan. At this turnstile umbrellas, 
hand-bags, &c., must be left, and unsatisfactory messengers and 
non-registered borrowers stopped. The reader proceeds to the 
shelves and makes his selection, probably contenting himself 
with Hooker’s LEzclesiastical Polity, on finding Mrs. Henry 
Wood all out! He then goes to the turnstile on the right of 
the plan, and hands his book and pass-book to the assistant, 
who simply enters the book number in it, and dates both book 
and pass-book. The reader then goes out, leaving the pass- 
book. A simple card-charging system enables the librarian 
to tell all the books out, and who has them; who among 
the borrowers have books out, and who have not; as well as 
when any given book is due back at the library, and the 
issues of a given day. When a book is returned the same 
routine is observed, except that the assistant goes to a dated 
tray for the pass-book instead of to the stock of unclaimed tickets. 
In this way a complete and simple plan is worked, which has 
advantages in economy to the library and real usefulness to the 
public, not to be gained by any other lending library system now 
in use. The educational value tp the readers would be enor- 
mous, andjthe popularity and standard of reading of every library 
would be largely increased. The arrangement of the plan pro- 
vides for such a degree of supervision that thefts would probably 
be less common than at the first glance seems likely ; while the 
presence of an assistant, free to help readers, and keep order 
among both books and people, would add to the value of the 
whole scheme. It is not for the writer of this to suggest weak- 
nesses in it, nor to affirm that the arrangements of old-estab- 
lished libraries could easily be altered to admit of the plan being 
adopted; but it is for him to claim some consideration for the 
scheme, especially from those who have it in their power to 
make it a feature in new buildings. The subject is one which 
deserves the best thought which librarians can give, and it may 
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be that the plan is actually less revolutionary and dangerous 
than it may seem at first sight. In any case it is felt necessary 
to safeguard the position now taken up, by stating that all the 
possible arguments in favour of the plan have not been advanced. 
On the other hand, three points are admitted as possibly, though 
not probably, adverse to the general adoption of the scheme, and 
these are—possible thefts, possible disarrangement, and the 
possible increase of the idler. But are these, and even the 
somewhat more probable objection of additional wear and tear 
to the books, to be set against the enormous advantages to the 
public of proper access to their own libraries ? 


“THE OTHER SIDE OF THE COUNTER.” 
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Lincoln Cathedral Library. 


_— is now the vestibule to the present library was 

really the ancient library. Its date can be fixed with 
tolerable certainty. A glance at the roof inside, and at the out- 
side wall as seen in ascending the staircase, will show that the 
structure is of the 15th century, and in confirmation I need only 
quote the writing on a flyleaf of a MS. marked A. 3.18 in the 
catalogue, ‘‘Istum Librum legavit et assignavit Magister Thomas 
Duffield nuper Cancellarius ecclesia Cathedvalis Lincoln. nove Libraria 
enis@a. An. Dom. MCCCCXXII.” 

A sketch of this library before modern alterations were made 
has been preserved, and from it we learn that it extended 
rather nearer to the Chapter House, with which it communicated 
by a spiral stone staircase still partly existing. In other re- 
spects it is much as it was. The present mean and unsightly 
wooden staircase, leading up to the modern door, is probably of 
the last century. 

Small as this vestibule is it must have been quite large 
enough to hold the original library. When it was built there 
were nothing but MSS. Whether they were kept in chests or 
on shelves we have no means of knowing, but from a 12th cen- 
tury catalogue preserved in the great Bible given by Nicholas, 
Canon and Archdeacon of Lincoln, circa 1105, we learn that when 
Haimo was appointed Chancellor, circa 1150, and the care of the 
books committed to him, “hos in armario invenit libros.” Possibly 
this arrangement was maintained in the nova libyaria to which 
Duffield gave his MS. We have still remaining three very fine 
bookstands of the 15th century, to which the largest and most 
valuable books were chained, and which undoubtedly must have 
stood in the ova libraria; a similar arrangement may still be 
seen in Hereford Cathedral Library. 

The 12th century catalogue to which I have referred has 
been printed in the edition of Giraldus Cambrensis (vol. 7, p. 165), 
published by the Master of the Rolls; with prefaces by the late 
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Mr. Dimock and Professor Freeman. The latter remarks on the 
singular absence of English books, or books at all bearing on 
English history, with the exception of Giraldus’ gift of some of 
his own writings, and possibly the “‘ Septem volumina magistri 
Radulfi Nigri.” Certainly the great bulk of the library con- 
sists of ecclesiastical literature, psalters with glosses—glosses on 
the Bible, &c. The service books, missals, graduals, and the 
like, have all, with possibly one exception, disappeared. They 
were considered as ‘‘ monuments of superstition ” at the time of 
the Reformation, and shared the fate of the vestments and other 
paraphernalia of the medieval church. 

Still, by a happy chance, the larger portion of the Cathedral 
Library survived, and at the present day it is possible to identify 
a considerable number of the MSS., some of which Haimo 
found on his appointment in 1150, and some of which were added 
afterwards by beneficent Bishops and Canons. 

The process of identification is not difficult. In the first 
place the character of the writing and illumination will of course 
determine, with some degree of precision, the date. Taking 
therefore a MS. Haimo super epistolas Pauli, which in the 12th 
century catalogue is said to have been the gift of Jordan the 
Treasurer, whose date is circa 1180, we can see at once the 
clearest evidence of it being the identical MS. ; and in the next 
place we are fortunate in possessing a second catalogue, of the 
15th century, found by Canon Wickenden in the Muniment 
Room, which not only gives the names of all the MSS., but also 
the catch-words on the second page of each MS. Thus in the 
case we are considering the catch-word given to this MS, is 
** te impositum,” and if anyone opens Haimo super epistolas Pauli at 
the second leaf, he will find those words. 

This second catalogue therefore adds certainty to what before 
was only strong probability. 

By its aid I have been able to identify 77 MSS., many of 
them belonging to the 12th and 13th centuries. 

It is needless to do more than refer to a few. The great 
Bible given by Nicholas, Canon and Archdeacon, which contains 
the 12th century catalogue, is mentioned as “‘ in duobus voluminibus.” 
Unfortunately the second volume is missing, and has been so since 
1696, for ina Catalogue of that date after the word “ voluminibus” 
follows ‘‘ quorum unum deest.” It was still entire in the 15th 
century. 


One MS. in the earliest catalogue I had hoped to identify as 
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the Psalievium cum magna glossatura, given by Bishop St. Hugh 
1180-1200; for there is a psalter, with a disproportionately large 
gloss, of about the date 1200, which answers to the description 
and is the only one which does among the many glossed psalters 
remaining. If only the catch-word had been given in the early 
catalogue we could have been quite certain. In the 15th 
century catalogue this MS. is entitled Casstodorus super psalterium, 
Cassiodorus being, by the way, only one of the many com- 
mentators quoted in the great gloss, and the catch-word is 
virtutibus. This agrees with our MS. On the whole it seems 
very probable that the donum Hugonis Episcopi of the earliest 
catalogue, and the MS. we possess, are identical. One would 
prefer in this case absolute certainty. 

Of the “‘septem volumina magistri Radulfi Nigri’”’ we have his 
Chronicon a principio mundi usque ad captionem Regis Ricardi I., and 
his Philippicus with a prologus. The oldest of all our MSS. is a 
copy of the Homilies of the Venerable Bede. It was found in 
che armarium by Chancellor Haimo. To show that literary 
‘Doctors disagree ” I will add that the late Mr. Coxe, Bodley’s 
Librarian, assigned it to the latter half of the roth century, while 
the late Mr. Bradshaw, the librarian of the University of Cam- 
bridge, assigned it to the first half of the 11th century, and 
another gentleman, of great experience in such matters, con- 
sidered it anterior to the earlier of these dates! I must not 
linger unduly on this theme, so I will hasten to say that we 
possess a rich treasure of early English literature in the Thornton 
Romances, collected by Robert Thornton, Archdeacon of Bed- 
ford, in the 15th century, much of which has been published by 
the Early English Text Society; also a beautiful little vulgate 
written on “ abortion—vellum,” A.D. 1310—20; nor must I 
pass over our solitary Missal, which I wish I could believe 
was among those eight missals recorded in the 12th century 
catalogue, and which are said to have been “in the Church 
under the custody of the Treasurer.” Unfortunately it is not 
mentioned in the 15th century catalogue, and from a rubric 
in which the Abbot is alluded to, it is evidently a monastic 
missal. Much of it is in 12th century or early 13th century 
writing. It contains the office of St. Gilbert of Semperingham, 
a Lincolnshire saint, and may have belonged toa Gilbertine 
house in this county. 

But in addition to the rich heritage of medieval MSS. 
which have been in the Cathedral Library since the 12th 
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century, I must not forget to mention a large number that 
were given by Dean Honeywood, part of the fruit of his 
labours as a book-collector during his enforced exile on the 
continent during the Commonwealth. I regret that no separate 
catalogue of Honeywood’s MSS. is to be found, for although his 
monogram is written in most of the books and MSS. he gave to 
the Library, there are unfortunately a good many exceptions. 
We are certainly indebted to him for a Dutch Psalter, Chaucer’s 
Canterbury Tales, and a very fine copy of Peter Lombard’s Con- 
sensus in Psalmos, preserved in a glass case in the library. He may 
also have been the donor of our solitary Missal. 

Turning from MSS. to printed books, it will naturally be 
asked whether any of those survive which must have been in 
the ancient library from 1450 to 1660. Unhappily no cata- 
logue is extant of the contents of the library between the dates 
I have specified, and it would scarcely be safe to jump to the con- 
clusion that every book, which has not Honeywood’s monogram 
in it, was necessarily an inhabitant of the ancient library. One 
book, however, St. Augustine’s Sermons, I have good reason to 
think belonged to Bishop Longland, the last pre-reformation 
Bishop, who died in 1547. Each volume has his name written in 
it, in a hand strikingly resembling hisown. But the exceedingly 
rare and valuable Primers of Henry VIII., Edward VI., and 
Mary, were undoubtedly given by Honeywood ; as also were the 
Printed Missals of the Uses of Sarum and York. The choice 
collection of Bibles, I believe, was also his gift. I cannot speak 
with any certainty of the Caxton of which we were ruthlessly 
despoiled by Dibdin, who afterwards exposed the ignorance of 
the Chapter, as well as his own impudence, in what he was 
pleased to term, ‘‘ The Lincoln Nosegay,” which has been re- 
printed by Botfield in his Notes on Cathedral Libraries. Briefly, 
Dibdin persuaded the Chapter, through Sub-Dean Bayley, who 
happened to be in residence, when he visited the library in 1816, 
to let him purchase the Caxtons for a very inadequate price, and 
to buy modern and “ more useful” books with the money. He 
was allowed to carry off The Game of Chess, Reynard the Fox, Cato, 
&c., which now repose in the Althorp library. I blush to speak 
of the equivalent. It comprised The Beauties of England and 
Wales, Collins’ Peerage, and such like works. 

I will now turn to the present library, the history of which 
has partly been anticipated. It runs along what was the 
north side of the cloister, but which was ruined by Dean 
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Mackworth, who built a stable for his horses thereon, ac- 
cording to the charge made against him at Bishop Aln- 
wick’s Visitation of the Cathedral in 1436-7. Dean Honey- 
wood, who was appointed Dean at the Restoration, 1660, 
found this side of the cloister an unsightly ruin, and em- 
ployed Sir Christopher Wren to build the present library. 
It is 104 feet long, and an admirable room for the pur- 
pose for which it was built, viz., to hold the Dean’s noble 
collection of books which he had formed abroad. Unfortu- 
nately, he did not contemplate large additions, and the room 
is only lighted on one side, the south, and at one end, the west. 
Hence, when a steady accretion of books began to take place, 
beginning with nearly 800 volumes given by Dean Jeremie in 
recent times, it became necessary to place book-cases be- 
tween the windows, with the result that on dark days the titles 
of the books can hardly be discerned. 

In this room there are two of the fine medieval desks or 
book-stands, to which I have alluded; one remaining in the 
vestibule. At the west end are two glass-cases ; one containing 
patens and chalices, with some episcopal rings, taken out of the 
tombs which were unhappily rifled and swept away when the 
Cathedral was re-paved in 1784. The paten and chalice and 
ring of Bishop Oliver Sutton were added only a few years ago, 
his stone coffin having been accidentally broken into by workmen 
employed in re-laying the adjacent pavement. One may notice 
also the licence of Edward I. to the Dean and Chapter to 
erect the Close-Wall in 1285, for the protection of the Canons 
and Vicars who were exposed to robbery and murder at night. 

In another case is a contemporary copy of Magna Charta, 
endorsed “ For Lincoln,” and Peter Lombard’s Commentary on 
the Psalms, already mentioned, open at the CX. Psalm, where 
there is a fine illumination of God the Father crowning God the 
Son, who holds a Church in His hand, while the Dragon lies 
beneath His feet. This is, alas! one of the few good illumina- 
tions left to us. Asa rule, the best have been cut out by the 
despoiler’s hand in days when ladies collected such things for 
their albums, and the library door was unlocked. Of the rich 
store of books collected by Dean Honeywood, it would take too 
long to write exhaustively. Among other treasures is a collec- 
tion of tracts, sermons, pamphlets, &c., dating from 1550 to 
1680. In one of the volumes is L ycidas in its original form, as it 
came out at Cambridge, in company with several other poems, 
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written by friends of Mr. Edward King. Another very valuable 
item in the library is a collection of Italian Madrigals, dating 
from 1549 to 1640, mostly printed at Venice. Some of these are 
absolutely unique, as I am assured by an eminent German 
scholar, who for years past has been searching the libraries of 
Europe for these things. Perhaps the Liturgical books bought 
by the Dean may be reckoned as some of our chief treasures. 
Not to mention the printed Missals of Sarum and York Use, 
already alluded to, we have a printed book of Hours of the 
B. V. M. of the Use of York, unhappily imperfect, but so far as 
it goes, almost unique, no copy existing in the British Museum. 

The collection of Bibles is very valuable, and includes 
Tyndall’s, Coverdale’s, Matthew's, &c. The ‘Sealed Prayer- 
book,” with the seal of England attached, the last form of 
prayer, in which alteration was made by public authority, is 
another of our treasures ; and the first editions of Don Quixote 
and Paradise Lost. 

In more recent times some valuable additions have been 
madetoour Library. Dean Jeremie indeed did not give ofhis best, 
although about 800 vols. found their way from his shelves to 
ours, but he gave a copy of Caxton’s Lives of the Saints, which, 
although insignificant in comparison with what we have lost 
and wanting in the title page, is still worth a good deal of 
money. I may mention also that Sub-Dean Manners-Sutton 
gave a very fine copy of Jerome’s Epistles, printed at Rome in 
1468, and that Archdeacon Bonney provided us with a copy, 
made by his own hands, of the drawings of the tombs and 
brasses, etc., in the Cathedral made by Dugdale in 1641. 

Still, in spite of many kind gifts from various donors of late 
years, it must be confessed that the stream of benefactions 
almost ceased with Dean Honeywood’s death. Some books 
were indeed given by Bishop Fuller, but during the eighteenth 
century, “‘ the age of folios,” hardly anything was given to the 
library. I can scarcely point to a single offering except the 
“‘ Legenda Aurea” of Aquinas, which was the gift of a Registrar 
called John Bradley, about 1770. 

With the rgth century came the act of spoliation I have 
described, when the choicest treasures were parted with for a 
miserable consideration. 

Unfortunately the library is absolutely unendowed, and 
although it has been the practice of the Dean and Chapter to 
set aside yearly a certain sum of money for the purchase of 
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books, yet this must depend upon circumstances. During the 
last thirty years some useful additions have been made— 
Dugdale’s Monasticon in eight folio vols. is one, The Publica- 
tions of the Surtees Society, Camden Society, Oxford Historical 
Society, Lincoln Architectural Society, are all taken in. Many 
small local histories have been acquired. 

The problem how to render the library useful and avail- 
able for the public has not yet been solved. A glance at it 
would show that it is not a place in which many can study 
at the same time. Neither are its contents for the most part 
calculated to attract the ordinary reader, whether lay or 
clerical. Undoubtedly a scholar or student of bibliography 
might while away many an hour among the “incunabula” and 
other rare books, but the clergyman who wishes to consult 
modern authors must go elsewhere. Whether the library can 
ever become a “circulating” one, | am not competent tosay. At 
present it is open to readers on Tuesdays and Fridays from 11 
to 1, but the number who avail themselves of the privilege is 
ridiculously small. The proposal to move it, and to enlarge it 
so as to accommodate a greater number of readers, has yet to 
be fully weighed and considered. One thing however is clear, 
that before it can become useful to the general mass of reading 
laymen or clerics, a very large addition must be made to its 
contents. In spite of modern benefactions, it is still, to all intents 
and purposes, Dean Honeywood’s Library. 


A. R. Mappison, M.A., Liprarian. 





A Plan for Providing Technical Instruction for 


Library Students and Assistants. 


‘* Yet I doubt not through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of the suns.” — Zezmysorz. 


ie is, I believe, an acknowledged fact that for the first year 

_ Of work, apprentices, pupils, learners, assistants—what you 
will—waste more material and time, and are worth less, than 
they would be if trained, even toa slight extent, in the way they 
should go. Therefore, from an economic point of view it is to 
the instructor’s advantage that his or her intended assistants 
should have, at least, an elementary training in the duties of 
the work in which they are about to assist. There is no Library 
School in Great Britain; State enterprise is not sufficiently alive 
to the important part which free and other libraries and libra- 
rians are about to play in the educational future of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and most individual librarians seem to 
prefer to train their raw material in the mould of the particu- 
lar library in which they serve; which is, perhaps, the outcome 
-of necessity, seeing that hitherto there has been no one else to 
do it for them, and it is obvious that training of some sort is 
essential. This is practically acknowledged by assistants them- 
selves; take one for instance in the Library (Nos. 43,44,45), who 
says, “‘ There is no profession the petty details of which are 
harder to grasp than ours . . . . and I cannot be too grate- 
ful for the mercy shown to my blunders when I was let loose on 
a library for the first time.” The last nine words graphically 
describe the existing state of things among junior assistants 
without previous experience, of whom I write. 

It is understood that one of the chief objects of the Library 
Association of the United Kingdom is to raise the status of the 
librarian and make his calling a recognised profession, and as 
the librarians of to-morrow are largely drawn from the assistants 
of to-day, it seems the most natural thing to begin by offering 
the assistants special facilities for self-improvement, so that they 
can, when called upon, adequately fill the post of librarian, being 
fully equipped, not only on matters that do occur now, but on 
those that may occur in the future. The librarian’s position is a 
most important one, standing as he practically does in the light 
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of adviser to the public. It is no exaggeration to say that the 
librarian, if competent, is a great power, and will daily become 
a greater; therefore, only the best educated, most thoroughly 
efficient persons should be permitted to fill such important 
positions. It is not merely a question of commercial interest 
or business capacity, though the latter is most essential; but 
the fitness of a person, morally, commercially and intellectually. 

Now this training should not be confined, I take it, to those 
already engaged in libraries, many of them as mere automatons, 
because, if this be so, a large number of candidates willing and 
ready to fit themselves by study and examination will then be 
kept out, and thus good embryo librarians lost to the profession. 

I am well aware that a system of training was successfully 
tried by Mr. Nicholson, of the Bodleian, details of which ex- 
periment he sets forth in the Bodleian report, but owing to want 
of time and help this system could not be continued, which is 
much to be regretted, and this fact gives me a point. 

All librarians have a right to expect their assistants to come 
to them in some measure prepared for their work. No librarian 
should be expected to undertake the training of the staff, on 
which he has to depend, other than those local details peculiar 
to each individual library. 

Of course I am well aware that this has always been done, 
but I maintain that, as long as it continues to be, so long will 
the improved status of the librarian be delayed, for it stands to 
reason that Library Commissioners cannot afford to pay skilled 
wages for unskilled labour, which is never cheap. Neither can 
a qualified person accept the low rate of salary that a youth ora 
girl will gladly take to get trained, after a fashion, because it is 
obvious, that when actively employed, there is less leisure for 
self-improvement and study than at other times, as the hours in 
most Free Libraries are long; and though the work may not be 
so very hard the tension is considerable, so that after hours’ 
relaxation in the form of recreation—not always the best form 
either—is all that is thought of by juniors of both sexes, as there 
is no encouragement given to progress, except in the case of a 
few individual librarians. This want of interest on the part of 
the juniors is often the natural outcome of being kept to one 
branch of the profession, so mechanical that it becomes un- 
interesting, because the value of that particular mechanism in 
connection with the whole of the working is not sufficiently 
demonstrated. 
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The examinations of the Library Association of the United 
Kingdom have done something to create encouragement, and on 
reference to the report of the Committee on the Training of 
Assistants (Library Association Transactions, 1881), I see that assist- 
ance of practical kind was at one time contemplated, but it does 
not go farenough. Books are recommended which are beyond 
the means of many a would-be student, and the personal element 
of instruction, assistance, and advice is lacking when most needed 
—at the pons asinorum, which comes to all students. 

Then how is the student to obtain access to the business books 
of a library unless actively employed, when even then some will 
be closed to him, and how shall he be otherwise than prejudiced if 
his attentions are confined to the library management and main- 
tenance in one district or province only. It is not given to all 
of us to begin work in a large city library under the best of 
librarians. I believe a diversity of opinion as to the best forms 
of library economy may be thought by some to lead the student 
into a muddle-headed and befogged condition, but the ordinary 
intelligence of the average genuine student should lead him to 
steer a clear course for the best results of the “‘ many minds of 
many men.” Besides, to be one-sided is to be contemptible, 
and to “ hear all sides is the only way to escape such a horror.” 

Now as the Library Association of the United Kingdom has 
gone thus far in establishing examinations, and asit is supposed 
to be impossible to start a library college like unto the American 
one, and as it appears to be universally acknowledged that 
training is not only a good thing, but essential, I have the 
temerity to propose that the Library Association of the United 
Kingdom should go a little further; and the following is a 
somewhat nebulous indication of a plan, which requires the 
masterly touch of some hand to put it into a practical working 
form. 

I make the following offer, which is, if any of the outlined 
suggestions herein contained are thought worthy of practical 
consideration, I will, if considered worthy of such an honour, 
undertake any of the extra labour involved under the direction 
of the Library Association of the United Kingdom, and will 
subscribe £2 2s. to any special fund which may be thought 
necessary in connection :— 

1. I propose that in addition to the Library Association of 
the United Kingdom examination papers which are published 
yearly, outline keys of the technical portion be also printed either 
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separately or with the Year-Book, as is done in the case of Uni- 
versity and other examinations, and that copies of these be sent 
librarians to distribute amongst students; also that the fact of 
their publication be made known in the official organ. 

2. That the Library Association of the United Kingdom 
make known its willingness to assist genuine aspirants as 
far as possible, and in addition to the stimulus already pro- 
vided by the examinations, arrange for a course or courses 
of theoretical and practical lectures in the winter session on 
technical and intellectual matters bearing on library manage- 
ment, &c. That where lectures already exist on subjects in 
any way useful to the library student, the Library Association 
of the United Kingdom procure special terms as to fees for their 
students. That centres be formed in various places where 
intending students can apply for information and instruction, 
and that librarians be asked to ascertain the approximate 
number of students for whom provision is to be made in each 
district, that notice be given of such a course with the fees also, 
that these lectures be open only to bond fide students of both 
sexes, whether employed already, or preparing for such employ- 
ment. 


3. That librarians be allowed, where able and willing, to take 
volunteer students as apprentices or pupils, in much the same 
way that a coach does, and that from time to time test papers 
be set by the Library Association of the United Kingdom on 
the course for examination and sent to these coaches, or those 
pupils known to be preparing, or trying to prepare, for ex- 
amination. 


4. That a manual be prepared of the various libraries in 
England and elsewhere using different systems of classification, 
catalogue, etc., with an index of all the systems known to be in 
use, and notes on their application in respective districts, with 
some indication as to those considered best. 

5. That strenuous efforts be made to obtain from all libraries 
and librarians at home, on the Continent, and in America and 
the Colonies, specimens of appliances, books, forms, models, 
catalogues in all stages of compilation, with a collection of 
Reports, Acts, and Bye Laws, and dummy sets of ruled business 
books, &c., and that a library of the more expensive American, 
foreign, and technical books beyond the reach of most students 
be procured and lent out to students on a sufficient guarantee. 

6. That the British Museum be asked to assist by furnishing 
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models of its arrangements, forms and printed catalogues, for 
the use of students, and that if possible the present elementary 
museum be used as a nucleus for the display of specimens con- 
nected with library work until a bureau can be started where 
such things could be placed, and where lectures and classes 
could be held, so that students can not only see, but also handle 
and examine such matter, under supervision if necessary. 

7. That librarians and others known to be good on special 
subjects be asked to lecture on such subjects, either in London 
or the provinces. 

8. That the Library Association of the United Kingdom 
give special facilities to their students, by arranging with the au- 
thorities of college, university, and other libraries, to allow them 
on the production of a card of authorisation to study their 
systems, early printed books, incunabula, &c., these things being 
difficult of access to most students, and a knowledge of them 
being imperative. That periodical visits be made under direction 
to various libraries on convenient dates, to study the working 
of the different systems. 

g. That a knowledge of the elementary, technical and trade 
terms on all business connected with libraries, such as printing, 
bookbinding, advertising and book-sales be expected of students, 
and some direction be given as to how to obtain it. Further, 
that every student employed, or preparing for employment, be 
expected to give a sufficient guarantee, and promise to abide by 
the decision arrived at as to their fitness, after the lapse of a 
reasonable period, so that no time nor money need be wasted 
on either side. 

10. That those having passed the examinations satis- 
factorily and thoroughly mastered details, after practical 
experience, be allowed to register their names at the Library 
Association of the United Kingdom office, and that all vacant 
posts in connection with libraries be indicated at once direct to 
the Secretary, and preference given by commissioners, com- 
mittees and librarians to successful candidates under the aus- 
pices of the Library Association of the United Kingdom as an 
inducement to superior workers to enter the profession and a 
reward for their labours in training thoroughly. That failing the 
arrangement of lectures or classes in various parts, a corres- 
pondence college or class be started, which will include students 
in the provinces and suburbs. 

It may be objected that there are already too many appli- 
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cants for posts open, but I do not think that there are yet 
too many good and competent assistants,* and all I contend 
for is that instead of having to go into a library without in 
the least knowing whether they are fitted for the work or 
not—as is at present so often the case—or because they want 
to begin to earn something, they should have every chance 
of preparing themselves in the elements required before 
applying for such posts. In other words, that a preliminary 
examination be enforced on all future assistants, but that every 
possible facility be given to students to prepare for such examina- 
tions, by which means we shall eventually arrive at the survival 
of the fittest. At any rate, if the idea of the necessity for 
special training in this, as in other professions, be kept in view, 
the popular idea that anyone can be a librarian will be dispelled, 
and the hateful system of patronage and favouritism in connec- 
tion with appointments must be abolished forthwith. It is to 
advantage of library commissioners and librarians to have the 
best workers that can be got, and it is to the distinct advantage 
of the workers to make their work so good that salaries must 
rise in proportion. 
M. S. R. James. 


* Vide Mr. Tedder on “ Librarianship as a Profession,” 7ransactions, 1881-2, 
p. 170. (‘‘ There is really a great want of qualified candidates, &c., and there is 
a large field open in librarianship if only young men would add to their previous 
acquirements a certain amount of technical knowledge.”) 





A Summer School of Library Science.* 


wo British librarians have been brought into tolerably 

close contact with the University Extension movement 
these few years past, and many are familiar with the ‘“‘ Summer 
School” development of that movement, but one may be par- 
doned for leading up to the subject of this paper by a brief 
account of the movement which suggested it to the writer's 
mind. The facts are chiefly drawn from Messrs. Mackinder 
and Sadler’s “‘ University Extension, past, present and future,” 
and they are given, as far as possible, in the words of that 
book. 

“Oxford . . . started the summer meeting in 1888. . . . 
The idea of a general summer meeting of University Extension 
students was derived from the assembly held at Chautauqua in 
the United States. The application of the idea to English con- 
ditions was due to a suggestion made by Mr. Charles Rowley, of 
Manchester, to a small committee which, at the instance of Dr. 
Paton, of Nottingham, had met to consider the possibility of 
introducing into England a system of Reading Circles, similar 
in point of arrangement to those which centre in the assembly 
at Chautauqua. 

“It was at once felt that, by means of a summer meeting in 
one of the University towns, the Extension movement would be 
able to avail itself of the services of those resident teachers who, 
though friendly to the work, are prevented by their University 
duties from taking any active part in it as lecturers. The plan 
would furnish an opportunity for an excellent use of the scholar- 
ships previously offered by Mr. J. G. Talbot, M.P., and others, 
to enable deserving University Extension students to reside in 
Oxford for a short period of vacation study. The students 
would enjoy the great advantage offered by the University 
museums, collections and libraries, and would gain stimulus 
from their intercourse with one another. In short, the mecting 
would introduce into University Extension the one element in 
which, from the University point of view, it had been chiefly 
lacking—the element of ‘residence.’ 





* Read at the Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the Library Association, Paris, 
September, 1892. 
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‘The idea of the Summer Meeting was at once taken up in 
Oxford, where already on a small scale arrangements had been 
made during the Long Vacations of some previous years for 
the accommodation within college walls of elementary school- 
masters and others.” 

“ The first University Extension Summer Meeting was held 
in August, 1888. In 1890 Cambridge commenced similar 
meetings. According to Dr. Roberts (Eighteen Years of Univer- 
sity Extension), the first Cambridge Summer Meeting ‘ included 
practical work in the chemical and physical laboratories on 
alternate mornings, a practical class on paleontology for geo- 
logical students, and courses on Greek art, architecture and 
other branches that could be illustrated by the collections in 
the University Museums. . .. The design of the Oxford 
Delegates has been somewhat different from that of the Cam- 
bridge Syndicate. While only forty-one students assembled 
at Cambridge, the number of persons who attended the 
Oxford gatherings has been about nine hundred, for whom 
a large number of short courses of lectures on a variety 
of subjects, together with conferences, excursions, and social 
meetings, were held. . . . Oxford welcomes all who care to come 
to her summer gathering. ... The courses of lectures are of 
general interest and designed to meet the most varied tastes. The 
plan of Cambridge, on the other hand, is to limit her invitation 
to those most earnest students who, having obtained certificates 
in connection with the courses of lectures during the winter, 
desire to supplement their theoretical knowledge by practical 
work in the laboratories and museums.’ This difference in the 
plans of the two Universities, however, seems less marked now 
than formerly, for Oxford has latterly divided her meetings into 
two parts, the second part being reserved for students of the 
kind formerly catered for by Cambridge only. Oxford has also 
improved her scheme by grouping the courses of instruction 
into sequences extending over four years. 

‘“* But,” say Messrs. Mackinder and Sadler, “‘ by far the most 
striking advance of the year 1890-91 has been in America 
with characteristic enthusiasm andenergy. . . Pennsylvania 
and New York have, in a single session, done such work as 
entitles them to rank with the Oxford, Cambridge and London 
organisations.” Librarians will be pleased to learn that a 
librarian whom we all know and respect, Mr. Melvil Dewey, 
is one of the principal leaders and workers in this Transatlantic 
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University Extension Movement. Hence no one need be sur- 
prised that ‘“‘ Summer Schools of Library Economy” have been 
established in several of the larger Public Libraries of the 
United States, where persons are received on certain conditions 
for a few weeks’ instruction and practice in library methods and 
library work, with a view to fitting them to discharge efficiently 
the duties of library assistants in the future, and eventually to 
take up the profession of a chief librarian. 

The imperfect information to hand prevents any description 
being given of the American Summer Schools for Librarians, 
but instruction in cataloguing seems to hold a prominent place 
in the curriculum ot each, and from what we know of the School 
of Library Economy we may be sure that a thorough knowledge 
of the material equipment of a library is aimed at in all the 
teaching given. Then, why may we not have in England our 
Summer School of Library Science, with its courses of lectures 
and demonstrations to librarians and library assistants? But 
those parts of library science—concerning which the librarian of 
a public library feels it a disgrace to be ignorant—although 
under present circumstances it is difficult for him to amend his 
ignorance—those parts of library knowledge, rather than the 
mechanical part thereof, should have the first place in our 
‘‘Summer School” courses. Could there not be something 
established on the lines of the ‘Summer School of Theology,” 
which has lately been brought to a successful termination in 
Oxford ? 

Towards the end of last July a large number of men who 
had been already trained to the business of preachers and 
pastors, and many of whom had been years in active work, 
assembled in Oxford to hear some of the most advanced thinkers 
of the day discourse on the Higher ;Criticism, and the many 
theological questions which have been fermenting in men’s 
minds of late years. The prospectus announced that “ lectures 
will be delivered, designed to meet the wants of men who feel 
that the ordinary work of the ministry has not allowed them 
to keep abreast of the later inquiries and discussions in the 
field of Theology, Biblical, Apologetic and Dogmatic.” Canon 
Driver, Dr. Marcus Dods, Dr. Sandy, Dr. Fairbairn, and others 
equally eminent, occupied the lecture halls and pulpits of Oxford 
for this purpose, and the meetings were a great success. 

Specialised vacation studies have also, for the sixth time, 
been lately provided for at Edinburgh University. The subject 
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of education has been comprehensively treated, including the 
much talked about and little understood subject of Technical 
Education, in a series of lectures and visits extending over 
several weeks. 

Surely, then, it is practicable for the Library Association to 
arrange for similar work adapted to the needs of public li- 
brarians, and if practicable, desirable also. Let it be supposed 
this is agreed to, and that the Council has received its instruc- 
tions and has organised a Summer School of Library Science. 
We are now, let us suppose, at the year 1897. It is June: 
thirty or forty young men and a few young women, all library 
assistants in big towns, or librarians in smaller towns, have come 
up to London for a week’s instruction. The Committees of the 
various libraries represented have agreed to pay their expenses 
on production of certificates of attendance at the lectures upon 
their return. It is Monday morning and 1o o'clock: Dr. Gar- 
nett of the British Museum is just commencing a lecture on the 
*‘Great Libraries of Antiquity.” At 11 o’clock he will be 
followed by Mr. H. R. Tedder on the “ Growth of the Modern 
Public Library Movement.” At 12 o'clock the students will 
disperse, to re-assemble at 2.30 p.m. for visits to the Guild- 
hall Library and to a typical Metropolitan Free Library. On 
Tuesday morning Dr. Maunde Thompson will discourse on 
‘* The Leading Principles by which the Age of Manuscripts is 
Determined,” and Mr. Pollard on ‘*Some Features of Early 
Printed Books.” The afternoon will be devoted to a personal 
inspection of a few selected MSS. and incunabula at the British 
Museum. 

Wednesday morning is set apart for a lecture by Mr. Gordon 
Duff on the “Invention and Early Spread of Printing,” and 
another on “ Fifteenth Century Types” by Mr. Talbot Reed. 
The afternoon will be occupied in a visit to the “ Blades 
Library,” which by this time it is supposed will be acces- 
sible to the public. 

On Thursday our students will assemble to hear Mr. True- 
man Wood on “ Modern Methods of Book Illustration,” and 
Mr. W. M. Conway on “ Fifteenth Century Blocks.” The 
afternoon visit on this day will be to a large engraving and 
lithographic establishment. Friday will be given up to lectures 
on the History and Manufacture of Printing Paper, Stereo- 
typing, and Modern Improvements in Printing, with visits to 
a paper mill anda printing office. On Saturday morning the 
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course is to be concluded by lectures on “ Historic Styles in 
Bookbinding,” by Mr. Salt Brassington, and on the “ Proper 
Decoration of a Book Cover,” by Mr. William Morris. 

It may be objected that an hour is too short a time for any 
profitable instruction in certain of the subjects named for lec- 
tures. Yet surely some good elementary principles can be 
inculcated in that time, and, which is equally important, a 
mental stimulus given to the prosecution of the subjects dealt 
with in ways which the lecturers could very well indicate to 
those who attended their lectures. The afternoon visits would 
certainly be the very best of object lessons, and would inspire 
a respect for the written roll or printed book, which could 
not but have a wholesome influence on the management of 
tke libraries to which the summer scholars were ultimately 
appointed. 


J. J. Ocre. 





Remainders. 


To difference between expectation and realisation, great 

in all things, is in nothing greater than in literature. I 
have had one or two says about book-titles, ill and well-chosen, 
changing and misleading, but it seems to me that not only 
Charles Dickens’ novel, but every author’s every work, is ‘‘Great 
Expectations” at first, and is intended to become “ Heaps of 
Money” when introduced to “All Sorts and Conditions of 
Men,” but often proves a ‘“‘ Nine Days’ Wonder,” if not ‘‘ Good 
for Nothing.” 

In a paper on “ Library Surplusage,” which I read in 1885, 
I remarked that over 50,000 copies of new novels, annually, are 
found to be too many for the libraries that have bought them, 
and are resold at a sixth of their cost. But all these count as 
author’s successes, as they have once been sold and paid for at 
full price. I am now considering the remainders, which failed 
to get sold, and not novels only, but in all departments of litera- 
ture—a mass estimated to amount to not less than 300,000 
volumes annually. Of all these, doubtless, their authors have 
had fond visions of second editions and complete selling out, 
but these have been dispelled. 

But in order to thoroughly pummel the vanity out of an 
author, he must be sent to Chancery Lane, to the well-known 
auction rooms at a remainder sale, where he will very likely 
see his works tied up in bundles of 50 to 100 copies each, 
and Mr. Hodgson’s genial face appear in the pulpit, preach- 
ing to a small but earnest congregation on the vanity of 
literary expectations. No author is too respectable and dig- 
nified, no work too standard and important, to come under that 
hammer, by which thick prices are beaten out thin—very thin 
sometimes, for as little as one-eighth of a penny per copy has 
been known to be given for a large remainder of a book in quires, 
when it has been doubtful whether the waste paper merchant 
had better not have it. But, knocking down by Mr. Hodgson 
is but one, and a preliminary mode of execution of the re- 
mainder. Far more are privately made away with by the pub- 
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lishers, and as far as novels in two or three volumes are con- 
cerned, their funeral knell is rung out by two Bells. A visit 
to the remainder warehouse of Messrs. F. & G. Bell, trading 
as Miles & Co., Upper Street, Islington, will show stacks of re- 
mainders amounting to not less than 80,000 volumes, and as 
many as 65,000 volumes are sold by this one firm in a year. 
These ‘‘ Merry Bells of Islington” play to the tune of the 
sale of many thousands of pounds’ worth of remainders in a 
year. Here isa piling up and dispersing of authors’ hopes and 
readers’ food. Other firms—Mr. Glaisher, of Holborn; Grant, 
of Edinburgh; and W. H. Smith & Sons, of the Strand—also 
do large business of this kind. 

The subject of nominal and actual prices, discount and nett 
books, has often been discussed; but in addition to all these 
forms of original prices, the remainder man must be taken into 
account, and often his pricing is more nearly the true value of 
the book than any other. This sounds very shocking in con- 
nection with the low prices I have before mentioned. But 
some of the remainders are very large. The year before last, 
one of 8,500 copies of an edition of Shakespeare’s Songs, illus- 
trated with chromos by Sir John Gilbert, was sold—a thoroughly 
good and attractive book, but the publisher had miscalculated 
the demand for it to the trifling extent of 8,500 copies. It does 
not so much surprise us when 50,000 volumes of Hansard’s 
Parliamentary Debates could find no bidder, nor when 65,000 
of Myra’s shilling Hand-books were sold. But in 1891, 20,000 
volumes of English translations of the works of the greatest 
modern French novelists had to be sold as remainders. It 
would seem that the vivacity and spirit of French fiction 
need the language of vivacity and spirit by which it may be 
flashed to the reader, and will not bear the duller and more 
sober-coloured medium of the English tongue. 

Large remainders have existed from very early times. In 
the 17th century it seemed to be the destiny of a great mass 
of literature to be interred with the illustrious dead in the vaults 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, for £200,000 worth of books in quires 
were stowed away there; but the great Fire of London came, 
and cremation was their unexpected fate. Other modes of 
disposal attend remainders now, drowning and maceration 
in the pulp-vat of the paper maker being a not infrequent one. 
But it must not be concluded that its appearance as a remainder 
always shows that it has come to a melancholy end. Whose 

23 
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are the names of the authors you see on the shelves of the re- 
mainder dealers’ warehouse? Besant, Carlyle, Froude, Anthony 
Trollope, George Macdonald, Oliphant, Payn, Norris, Meredith. 

These are not dead names, but very much alive indeed. 
Still further, we see Shakespeare, Byron, and Burns’ works, 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress, Robinson Crusoe, works which will 
see out several more centuries besides this closing one. There 
are remainders of editions of the Bible (there was a very large 
one of the Revised New Testament), of atlases, dictionaries 
and other works by no means ephemeral, and even of the 
Cambridge Transactions of the Library Association. Ashley’s 
Life of Palmerston, Oliphant’s Literary History of England, and 
Lady Burton’s Arabian Nights are to the fore at the present 
time. All standard works, yet remainders. 

The first publication of novels is usually in three volumes, 
but if there is to be a great and permanent demand there must 
be a one-volume edition. ‘ Hope told a flattering tale,” in three 
volumes, but realisation always comes in a cheap edition. Then 
the remainder-man comes in between and clears out the three- 
volume edition. 

Sometimes the three-volume edition afterwards becomes 
scarce and valuable, from the author’s death or other causes. 
An instance of this occurred in the case of Bevis, by Richard 
Jefferies. Messrs. Miles cleared out 223 copies of this work at 
74d. per copy in quires, and now this edition fetches £1 a copy. 
Mehalah, by Baring Gould, and Mademoiselle de Mersac, by W. E. 
Norris, also became worth much more than at first. Through 
Flood and Flame, by Baring Gould, and Desperate Remedies, by 
Thomas Hardy—each published in three volumes anonymously, 
but afterwards acknowledged—now fetch a high price. 

I have record of one paradoxical case of a work being 
offered as a remainder that had never been published at all. 
In a difference between author and publisher, it had been 
thrown on the publisher’s hands, and so presents us with the 
peculiar arithmetical result of taking something from nothing, 
and having a remainder. We also, not unfrequently, have re- 
mainders of remainders, and so on ad infinitum. The publisher 
sells a remainder to A, who sells a great portion of it, and 
when he finds it sticks on hand, puts his remainder on the 
market again. B buys it this time, and does the best he can 
with it with his clients, then sells what is left, and C buys it, 
and so on. 
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The father of the remainder trade was James Lackington, 
who about the year 1780, being in business in Finsbury, says: 
“* When first invited to the trade sales, I was very much sur- 
prised to learn that it was common for such as purchased re- 
mainders to destroy one-half or three-fourths of such books, and 
to charge the full publication price, or nearly that, for such as 
they kept on hand; and there was a kind of standing order 
amongst the trade that in case anyone was known to sell 
articles under the publication price, such a person was to be ex- 
cluded from trade sales, so blind were copyright holders to their 
own interest. After a bit I resolved not to destroy any books 
which were worth saving, but to sell them off at half or a 
quarter of the publication prices.” ‘Of course,” says Chas. 
Knight, from whom I quote, “ he was reviled, his ruin was prog- 
nosticated, the doors of the trade sale-rooms were shut against 
him, but there were plenty of indirect modes of supplying him 
with remainders.” ‘ By selling them in this cheap manner,” he 
says, “I have disposed of many hundred thousand volumes, 
many thousands of which were intrinsically worth their original 
prices.” 

From Lackington’s time to a few years ago, the annual trade 
dinner sales of the publishers were the chosen opportunities for 
disposing of the remainders, and sometimes the generous bever- 
ages led to reckless purchases, and these again to failure to pay 
when the bills came due. Things are done in more sober style 
now. The regular remainder buyer is generally the most satis- 
factory to deal with for disposing of the edition, for when his offer 
is not thought sufficient, and an appeal to the auctioneer is made, 
it generally proves a going further and faring worse—though 
probably, under no circumstances, would an author be found 
who thought the proceeds quite equal to the merits of his work. 

It does happen, occasionally, that a remainder fetches less 
in cloth than in quires, thus showing that books are sometimes 
worth less than waste paper. When the cost of production is 
shared between author and publisher, the necessity for settling 
up accounts between them will generally require the invocation 
of the remainder-man at a comparatively early period; but the 
need for cash and for space is the most frequent cause. Some 
remainders are sold together with copyright and stereotype 
plates. The purchaser then becomes the publisher, very likely 
being far more successful than the original one. This was the 
case with Chronicles of Crime, illustrated by Phiz, now published 
by Miles & Co. 
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We now come to the practice of dishing up remainders with 
new title pages as new editions—a practice most reprehensible 
and not a little indulged in. Old fellows, regularly “ on the 
shelf,” veritable remainders, but furnished by tonsorial or 
other art with newly-cut frontispieces, sometimes with titles, 
are to be met with in others besides literary spheres. A recent 
trial has brought this matter under our immediate notice, and 
in this case we find that the defendant republished his re- 
mainder with a new title page and fresh date, and omitted 
from the work its preface, table of contents, introduction, bib- 
liographical notice and index. Well might the author bring an 
action for injured reputation. Well might he rage and fume 
at finding sent into the world under his name this decrepit 
remainder, which like Shakespeare’s seventh age, is, at least 
in the librarian’s eyes, ‘“‘ sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans 
everything.” 


JoserH GILBURT. 





The Free Library Movement in the County of Kent. 


— who are watching with interest the spread of the 

Free Library Movement in this country, must be struck 
by the great difference observable between the Northern and 
Southern provinces. The Northern and Midland counties have 
gone ahead in the matter of free libraries with surprising quick- 
ness, until there is now scarcely a town or city of any size 
that has not a public library, and in some places half-a-dozen 
branches besides. They have their own associations of 
librarians, and in everything connected with library manage- 
ment have taken high place. But it is not so in the South. 
London is only just waking up to its responsibilities, the bulk of 
the libraries established in and around it, at the present time, 
being the growth of the past six years, and still there are large 
parishes in its midst where ignorance, apathy, and self-interest 
are waging war against the movement, and hindering what they 
cannot destroy. 

South of the Thames, things are even worse. Here, if there 
is any movement at all, it is so slow and so feeble as to be 
almost imperceptible. One might almost tell off the number 
of free libraries throughout the three counties of Surrey, 
Kent, and Sussex, upon one’s fingers. 

Taking one of these counties by itself, and studying it a 
little more closely in relation to this question, the result is any- 
thing but gratifying. The total population of the county of 
Kent in 1881 was nearly a million, and is now probably far 
in excess of that number. But according to the list of libraries 
given in the Year Book of the Library Association for 1891, 
Kent is credited with only seven free libraries throughout its 
entire area. The following are the names of the places, the 
date ‘of the establishment of the library, and the estimated popu- 
lation of each place according to the Census returns of 1881 :— 


Maidstone ... established 1855, population 30,000. 
Canterbury... 1858 21,000. 
Folkestone ove 1878 19,000. 
Tonbridge oe 1882 9,000. 
Sittingbourne ... 1887 8,000. 
Queenborough ... 1887 982. 
Lewisham eco 1890 53,000. 
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But the ridiculous disproportion between the number of 
libraries and the size of the county becomes more apparent by 
a glance at the map. Leaving London and proceeding down 
the Thames, the following densely populated places are passed. 

Deptford, a ship-building centre, with a population of 76,000, 
of which 67,000 are in Kent and the remainder in Surrey; the 
town of Greenwich with 46,ooo inhabitants; Woolwich and 
Plumstead numbering together 70,000. 

Then comes the town of Gravesend,* a busy place with 31,000 
inhabitants, and so on to the Government port of Sheerness, 
where the numbers are 14,000, or to Chatham and its neighbour, 
Rochester, with a total of 67,000. 

Here, then, we have seven places, with a total population of 
nearly 300,000, and not a public library amongst them. 

But the voyage might be extended to Ramsgate, Margate, 
Deal and Dover, and the above figures be swelled by another 
65,000; or striking inland the traveller might pass through large 
towns such as Ashford, Sevenoaks, Tunbridge Wells, Faversham, 
and Dartford, each having over 7,000 inhabitants. Of course I 
do not mean to say that these places are without any libraries 
at all, most of them probably have literary institutes or paro- 
chial clubs of some kind with small collections of books, but 
these are private rather than public libraries. 

If any other evidence were needed to prove the vigour of the 
North of England as compared with the apathy of the South, it 
is furnished by comparing the above figures with those furnished 
by the county of Staffordshire. The population of both is so 
nearly equal that in 1881 the difference was only between three 
and four thousand in favour of the Northern county. Yetit can 
boast of having at least twenty places with free public libraries. 

It is true, that in one or two places in Kent attempts have 
rom time to time been made to get the Acts adopted; but the 
results only go to prove still more forcibly the necessity for strong 
organisation on the part of the upholders of the movement. At 
Deptford the proposal was rejected two years ago by a majority 
of 666, only 4,200 votes being recorded out of 11,400 papers 
issued. On February 7th, 1891, a poll was taken at Greenwich 
resulting in an adverse majority of 959, the number of votes 
polled being nearly the same as at Deptford. What the voting 
power of the town is I do not know, but it must be nearly three 





* Since this article was written, Gravesend has adopted the Act.—Eb. 
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times the number actually dropped into the ballot box, and it is 
impossible to look upon this poll as in any sense a true test of 
the feelings of the town on so important a subject as the founda- 
tion of a free library. 

Ashford and Bromley have also passed resolutions in favour 
of free libraries, and the latter place has recently been success- 
fully polled, and will before long add another library to the 
above list. But at present we are seven, and no more. 

I can only speak of one of these from personal knowledge. 
In the course of one or two hurried visits to Canterbury I have 
now and again spent an hour in the free library there, and I 
am bound to say that in my opinion it is unworthy of the title. 
In what I have to say of it, I wish to put nothing down in 
malice. My visits were short, I asked no questions, and I 
may have overlooked much. 

The library occupies the ground floor of the building, the 
upper part of which is the City museum. On the left of the 
entrance hall is the reading room, on the right of it the news 
room. The reading room is formed of two rooms thrown into 
one by the removal of folding doors, and has a large window 
reaching to the ceiling at each end. Both parts of the room 
have a fireplace, and the total measurement of the apartment is 
about 18ft. from window to window and 14ft. from door to fire- 
place, certainly not much more, and this area is still further 
reduced by the projecting walls in the centre. In that part of 
the room first entered is the librarian’s desk and table. This 
takes up a good deal of space, and beyond a seat in the window 
there is no accommodation for readers. 

The other part has a table, I should think eight feet by four, 
capable of seating ten persons comfortably—perhaps twelve at a 
pinch. Under the window is a smaller table at which certainly 
not more than four persons could sit. So that if twenty people 
were in this room at one time it would be crowded to excess. 
The room is fairly lofty, but the shelf accommodation is very 
much cut up. The walls over the fireplaces are filled with old 
portraits. 

The news room is, I believe, the same size as the reading 
room, but looks larger, because it has no projecting walls to 
reduce its length. It has one table, at which some eighteen or 
twenty people could sit, but the walls and floors are lumbered up 
with objects belonging to the museum. 

I cannot tell you how many volumes this library has, but it 
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certainly is not rich in works of reference, and with the solitary 
exception of local topography seems to be very much out of 
date in all branches of literature. For local books, however, it 
can be strongly recommended to anyone visiting the city, as it 
has a very good collection, from the first edition of Somner’s 
Antiquities of Canterbury down to Mr. J. Meadows Cowper’s most 
recent work on the parochial registers, besides many books on 
Kentish topography in general. 

The catalogue, the last edition of which is dated 1883, is com- 
piled in a way that would not, I am afraid, please the Library 
Association. It is classfied under subjects and authors, but 
dates of publication are only given in one or two instances, 
whilst the works of a writer of fiction are scattered, some 
under his name and the remainder under the subject heading 
“Fiction.” But as I am not a librarian, perhaps I had 
better leave off criticising this catalogue before I get out of 
my depth, though I must say I should like to know whether the 
compiler of it was right when he catalogued Dickens’ American 
Notes and Jules Verne’s Fur Country under geography ? 

The library is a lending one, and perhaps the authorities 
consider that as readers are privileged to take books home, there 
is no need of larger premises, but I think you will agree with 
me that for a city of 21,000 inhabitants, a free library with 
accommodation for only 50 readers—and that is putting it ata 
very high figure indeed—is hardly up to its requirements. 

But when I tell you that the streets of Canterbury are filled 
every night with soldiers from the barracks, servant girls and 
shop assistants, you will see what an opening there is for an 
active library in the city. 

When opening the North Kensington Library in October last, 
Sir John Lubbock said that he hoped before long every part of 
London and every town in England would have its Free Library. 
The state of the county of Kent shows that there is plenty of 
work to be done before that happy times arrives. The watch- 
word of all of us who have that end in view must be “ organisa- 
tion,” thorough and far reaching, not only to spread the light, 
but to ensure that when a poll is taken the bulk of the rate- 
payers of the district shall drop their papers either for good 
or for bad into the ballot box, and not, as at Deptford, only four 
thousand out of a possible eleven thousand. 

Henry R. PLomer. 





REerorT OF THE COUNCIL OF THE LIBRARY AssO- 
CIATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM FOR THE 
YEAR 1891-2. 


I be congratulating the Association upon one of the most 
important and successful years of its existence, the Council 
feel that although much has been accomplished, much still 
remains to be done, and they trust that the members will not 
rest satisfied with the record of the past twelve months, but 
rather strive to make the year to come even more fruitful. 


MEMBERSHIP. 


The list of members now includes 27 Honorary, 32 Life, and 
448 Ordinary members—a total of 507. 

The Council, desiring to recognize the eminent services of 
Sir John Lubbock to the Public Library Movement, proposed 
on December 14th, 1891, that he should be elected an Honorary 
Member. He was accordingly elected by a unanimous vote 
of the Association. 

On receiving the announcement of his election Sir John 
Lubbock wrote thanking the Association for the honour it had 
done him, and expressing the gratification he felt that his work 
in connection with libraries was appreciated by the Members 
of the Association. 


OBITUARY. 


Perhaps the most severe blow the Association has received 
since its foundation has been the untimely death of Mr. E. C. 
Thomas, on Feb. 5th of this year. It is unnecessary to recapit- 
ulate the story of his life, which was briefly told in The Library for 
March, 1892, but the Council cannot allow the occasion to pass 
without recording their deep sorrow at the loss of an attached 
friend and colleague. Mr. Thomas was actively engaged in 
the welfare of the Association from its foundation. He became 
joint Secretary with Mr. Tedder in 1879, and between 1882 and 
1887 bore on his shoulders the entire burden of our affairs. It 
was not until 1890 that he finally quitted the office which he 
had filled for eleven years with credit to himself and benefit to 
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the Association. The Council think a tribute is due on their 
part to the memory of a man who not only gave up to the 
well-being of Librarians and Librarianship the promise of a 
brilliant professional and literary career, without hope or thought 
of personal profit or distinction, but who endeared himself to all 
of our members by unvarying courtesy and the best qualities of 
a thoroughly honourable and highminded English gentleman. 

The sad death of Mr. Edward Ayton Holme-Kay, Librarian 
of the Baillie Institution, Glasgow, which occurred at Notting- 
ham, shortly after the conclusion of the annual meeting there, 
was keenly felt by all who knew him personally, or were 
interested in the promise of his career. His amiable nature had 
endeared him to his associates, and his loss under very sorrowfu 
circumstances will long be remembered. 

A quaint figure passed away in March of the present year, in 
the person of Mr. Robert Major Holborn, of Highbury, London, 
who was a keen supporter of the Association, and a generous 
donor to several of its objects. 

Still another genial member was lost by the recent death of 
Bailie William Wilson, late chairman of the Mitchell Library, 
Glasgow, and ex-Preceptor of Hutcheson’s Hospital in that 


city. He distinguished himself in Glasgow by services in con- 
nection with the Mitchell Library, and will doubtless be well- 
remembered by all who were at the Association dinner at Ayr for 
his humorous address as chairman. 


MonTHLY MEEBETINGs. 


These have been regularly held, and the attendance has been 
good. 

At the October Meeting held at Hanover Square, Mr. J. D. 
Brown read a paper on a “ Critical Analysis of the Association’s 
Work, 1877-1891, with suggestions for future operations,” and 
a second paper was read by Mr. MacAlister, entitled ‘“‘ Can 
Mudie help the Public Libraries? a practical note.” 

At the November Meeting, Mr. J. H. Quinn read a paper, 
** On a Card Charging System for Free Libraries.” 

At the December Meeting, a paper was read by Mr. E. M. 
Borrajo on “‘ The Municipal Libraries of Paris.” 

The January Meeting was held at the Chelsea Central 
Library, when the report of the Committee on Size-Notation 
was discussed, and Mr. J. H. Quinn read a paper on the work 
of the Chelsea Public Libraries. 
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At the February Meeting held at Hanover Square, the dis- 
cussion on Size-Notation was resumed. 

The March Meeting was held at the People’s Palace, when a 
paper by Miss James, the librarian, was read on “A Year's 
Work in the People’s Palace Library, 1891.” 

The April Monthly Meeting was held at Hanover Square, 
when the arrangements for the Annual Meeting were discussed. 

At the May Meeting, Mr. Hew Morrison read a paper on 
“The Edinburgh Public Library and its first year’s work.” 

At the June Meeting Mr. David Stott read a paper on 
** Booksellers’ Discount to Free Libraries,” 


Museum. 


The decision of the Council to form a Museum of everything 
relating to libraries and their working has been acted upon, and 
the collection of specimens was commenced immediately after the 
Nottingham meeting. A circular inviting contributions of printed 
forms, models, stationery, &c., was sent out to all the members 
of the Association, and though only a few have as yet responded, 
the Council cherish the hope that before another year has 
passed the Museum will contain a specimen of every form or 
appliance used in the Libraries of the United Kingdom. At 
present the Museum contains a fair number of minor appliances, 
contributed chiefly by manufacturers, and is housed in the 
Clerkenwell Public Library, London, E.C., where it may be 
seen at any time. A list of the articles which it is desirable to 
have represented was issued with the circular previously men- 
tioned, and the Council would strongly urge upon members the 
importance of forming a complete permanent collection of the 
apparatus from which so much aid is obtained in modern library 
work. A considerable number of librarians, commissioners, and 
persons interested in libraries have visited the collection since 
December, 1891, and there is no doubt that an increased use of 
the Museum as a means of suggestion and education would follow 
the establishment of a larger and more complete representation 
of apparatus. 


Tue CONSOLIDATION OF THE Pusiic Lisprarizs Acts 
(ENGLAND). 
Members are already aware of what has been done in this 
department of the Association's objects, but it is useful to record 
in the Annual Reports a summary of the year’s work. 
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It was reported last year that the Committee on Legislation 
had requested Mr. E. L. Fanshawe to prepare a Draft Bill con- 
solidating all the existing Library Acts for England. A Bill was 
drafted, and the Committee held several meetings to consider in 
detail all the clauses of the Draft. Many amendments were pro- 
posed and discussed, but in regard to some of the more important 
it was felt that under the existing circumstances it would be un- 
wise to press their inclusion, and it was finally decided that 
the Bill should be in effect merely a consolidation, with such 
amendments of construction and interpretation as might safely 
be introduced in such a Bill, and that the amendments desired 
by the Committee should be urged upon the attention of Parlia- 
ment after the second reading. 

Sir John Lubbock was asked to take charge of the Bill, and 
at once agreed to do so, and it is chiefly to his assiduous 
attention that the Association is indebted for carrying so con- 
siderable a measure through an expiring Parliament. 

The Rt. Hon. John Morley, Sir John Kennaway, Mr. Justin 
McCarthy, and Mr. Francis Sharp Powell (now Sir Francis 
Sharp Powell, Bart.), joined with Sir John Lubbock in backing 
the Bill. 

When the Bill had passed the second reading a number of 
amendments were proposed by various members on behalf of 
the Association, and were discussed by the Select Committee 
to which the Bill had been referred. Some of these were 
rejected, but several of considerable importance were accepted, 
and the Bill became law on June 27th, 1892. 

From the beginning the Association has included among its 
objects the reform of Public Library law, but from various causes 
all previous attempts at legislation have failed. Consequently 
the Council regard this piece of work with peculiar gratification, 
not only for its immediate intrinsic value, but as an earnest of 
the reforms that may be achieved in the future by continuing 
to work on similar lines. They gladly avail themselves of this 
opportunity of gratefully acknowledging the valuable services 
rendered by the Legislation Committee in accomplishing their 
important task. 

The Council conveyed to Sir John Lubbock the cordial 
thanks of the Association for his invaluable services in piloting 
the Bill through the House of Commons, and awarded a special 
vote of thanks to Mr. MacAlister for his arduous labours in con- 
nection. with this important piece of work. 
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PUBLICATIONS. 


Tue Lisrary.—The Council regret that the hitherto un- 
interrupted punctuality of their official organ has during the last 
few months not been kept up. The causes are already known 
to members, and it is only necessary to say that so far as the 
editor is concerned no blame attaches to him. Difficulties as. 
to publication culminated towards the end of 1891, and Mr. 
MacAlister felt himself compelled to sever his connection with 
Mr. Stock. Much worry as well as increased work and 
pecuniary loss were involved in the change, and the Council feel 
that the Association is much indebted to Mr. MacAlister for his 
perseverance and courage in continuing his self-imposed task. 
They are glad to be able to report that he has now surmounted 
most of his difficulties, and that they hope The Library will 
shortly resume its wonted punctuality with every prospect of 
continua nce. 


Tue Manuat.—Part I. of the Public Library Manual, including 
three sections—viz., ‘‘ Legislation,” “‘ Staff,” and “‘ Appliances ” 
—was ready for press when the passing of the new library act 
rendered the “ Legislation ” section to a large extent obsolete, 
and it was decided not to publish it in the form originally 
intended. As, however, the work done by Messrs. Fovargue 
and Ogle will always be of value to students of library law, it 
was decided to issue a limited number for sale to the members 
and the public, and to publish the two other sections separately. 
This necessity suggested a change of plan, which the Council 
have authorized the editors to carry out. It seemed a pity that 
the work of those contributors who had finished their sections 
should be kept back indefinitely because of the delay in finishing 
others, and the plan of issuing the sections in parts had the dis- 
advantage of assuming the publication of a complete work that 
might never be finished. The proposal therefore now adopted 
is to issue the sections as a series of ‘‘ Handbooks.” This 
possesses many advantages over the old plan, and does not 
preclude the Council, when the series is complete, from re- 
issuing the whole in one volume. 

Mr. J. D. Brown’s Handbook of Library Appliances has 
accordingly been published as the first number of the new series. 

Mr. Cowell's treatise on ‘‘ Staff” was ready for press, and 
would have been issued also, but for his desire to render it still 
more complete by an appendix which is in preparation. 
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Tue Year Boox.—A new edition of this important publication 
has been issued. It is a great improvement upon the last, and 
contains several new features which will be much appreciated 
by members; notably the careful list by Messrs. MacAlister 
and Brown of all the papers and reports that have been pub- 
lished by the Association, and Mr. Brown’s admirable index 
thereto. This is a long-desired piece of work well done. The 
chronological list of annual meetings, with the names of presi- 
dents and places of meeting, the list of publications with prices, 
and the syllabuses of the examinations, with specimen questions, 
are also useful. 


PROGRESS OF THE LIBRARY MOVEMENT. 


The adoptions of the Public Libraries Acts during the year 
ending August, 1892, although fewer than those mentioned in 
the last Report of the Council, still show a steady increase, 
while the rejections for the period named are happily fewer in 
proportion. Within the county of London two places only 
have adopted the Acts, namely : 

Penge, 1891. St. Saviour’s, Southwark, Nov., 1891. 

The adoptions in the immediate neighbourhood of the county 
of London were : 

Edmonton, Oct., 1891. Walthamstow, Feb., 1892. 
Tottenham, Oct., 1891. Enfield, Mar., 1892. 
Leyton, Nov., 1891. Bromley (Kent), May, 1892. 

In the English provinces the adoptions were: 

Colchester, Sept., 1891. Lincoln, Jan., 1892. 
York, Oct., 1891. 
In Scotland the only adoption was: 

Jedburgh, May, 1892. 

In all, twelve places have availed themselves of the pro- 
visions of the Acts, and only two districts have refused to adopt 
them, namely : 

Gainsborough in 1891, and Marylebone (London) in 1892. 

In several other towns the question has been brought 
forward with some hope of ultimate success, and it may be 
confidently expected that the next report of the Council will 
show even greater progress. 

New buildings, or adaptations of old buildings, have been 
opened for library purposes at : 

Aberdeen. Lewisham. 
Ayr. Manchester. 
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Bermondsey. Nottingham (Radford). 
Birmingham. Penge. 

Brechin. Plymouth. 
Handsworth. Stoke Newington. 
Holborn. Swansea (Ireboeth). 
Kensington. Whitechapel. 


EXAMINATIONS. 


The first examination under the new scheme was held in 
June, when seven candidates offered themselves—with the result 
that one obtained a certificate in French and English in the Pro- 
fessional, and one a certificate in the Preliminary examination. 


DonaTIons. 

The thanks of the Association are due to the United States 
Bureau of Education for a generous gift of 236 copies of Cutter’s 
Cataloguing Rules for the use of members, in view of the dis- 
cussion which it is proposed to hold during the Paris Meeting. 

Another valuable gift was received in the shape of a large 
parcel of State Library Bulletin: No. 1, Library School, from the 
New York State Library. This Bulletin contains a complete 
account of the organization of the Library School, over which 
Professor Melvil Dewey, one of our honorary members, so ably 
presides. 

For both these gifts the Council, on behalf of the Association, 
returned cordial thanks. 


FINANCE. 
The Treasurer reports :— 


‘‘ The Accounts are presented in the same form as adopted 
last year, namely :—(A) The Income and Expenditure for the 
completed year, 1891; (B) a Balance Sheet of Liabilities and 
Assets at the end of December, 1891 ; and (C) a Statement of 
the Estimated Income and Expenditure for the present year 
(1892). 

“It was calculated last year that there would be a surplus of 
income over expenditure at the end of December of £83 15s. 6d. 
As the actual surplus was £80 os. 2d. it will be seen that this 
estimate was a very close one. There are, of course, variations 
in detail on both sides of the account. The income from 
annual subscriptions was £416 17s. in 1891. Even allowing 
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for new members attracted by the meeting at Paris, we can 
only reckon to receive a little over £400 during the present year. 
The expenditure in 1892 will also much exceed that of 1891. 
The items of printing, stationery and petty cash will be high, 
and there will be some extra expense in connexion with the 
Paris gathering. Altogether, instead of a surplus, we must 
look for a trifling deficit on the working of the present year. The 
amount of cash at the Post Office Savings Bank and at the 
Association’s Bankers will not be much reduced, but it must be 
carefully kept in view that the pecuniary affairs of a body like 
the Association can only be satisfactorily conducted on the 
understanding that the year’s expenditure shall not be permitted 
to exceed the income of the same period. 

“The Council resolved, December 23rd, 1891, to continue 
tor another year the resolution of January 22nd, 1891, to pay 
6d. apiece for copies of The Library. The amount invested 
in Consols is now £250, of which the sum of £40 was pur- 
chased in July, 1892. The cost of these investments (of which 
£221 11s. are required by the constitution to be put aside 
as representing Life Subscriptions) has been £246 4s. 

“The amount of the sum credited to the Benevolent Fund 
remains at {15 15s. 3d. No grants have been made during the 
year, and no subscriptions have been received.” 


AupiTors’ Report. 


We have to report that we have examined the Treasurer’s 
account of the Income and Expenditure of the Association for 
the year ending 31st December, 1891, also the Balance Sheet of 
Liabilities and Assets at the last-named date, and after com- 
paring them with the Treasurer’s books and vouchers we find 
the same correct. 

We have further examined the estimated account (C) for the 
year 1892, and believe that it fairly states the expectation as to 
Income and Expenditure for the current year. 


Gro. R. Humpuery, ) 
T. J. Acar, | Auditors. 


Chartered Accountant, 


18th August, 1892. 
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THE LIBRARY CHRONICLE. 


Public Libraries Act, 1892. 


IN addition to the consolidation of the Public Libraries Acts, 1855-1890, 
seven in all, the new Public Libraries Act, 1892 (55 and 56 Vic., cap. 53), 
which comes into operation on the Ist October, 1892, makes some few 
changes in the law though the many desirable amendments attempted by 
the Legislation Committee of the Library Association have only ina 
small measure been adopted, but had the Committee obtained simply a 
Consolidation Act they would have accomplished a good work. 

Perhaps the best features of the Act are the clear definitions of 
authorities and districts, the removal of contradictions, and generally in 
making the law as clear on any point as can be expected in an Act of 
Parliament. 

The first four sections are devoted to the application of the Act, to the 
limitation of the rate, and to the method of procedure for the adoption of 
the Act, and defines the authority to carry it into execution. The 
regulations for taking the poll are very clearly put, and no doubt can exist 
as to the course of procedure. 

Sections 5 to 8 relate to the appointment of Commissioners in a 
parish, the power which Commissioners possess as a body corporate 
hardly subject toany other authority, remaining unaltered. In thematter 
of the annual retirement of a third of Commissioners a useful reform 
has been obtained, the new law being that the Commissioners shall 
“divide themselves by agreement, or in default of agreement by 
ballot,” into three classes of three each, the first class to retire at the 
end of the Commissioners’ Present year of office, the second at the end 
of the second year, and the third at the end of the third year. Here- 
after all new Commissioners elected in the stead of those who retire 
by lapse of time will serve for three years “and no longer” unless of 
course re-elected, instead of as before when one Commissioner might 
sit for a lifetime and another fora yearonly. It will therefore become 
necessary in October for the present bodies of Commissioners to 
resolve themselves into these three classes and report the result to the 
vestry. Casual vacancies are to be filled by the vestry as they occur, 
and any Commissioner so elected will serve for the residue of the 
term of the person in whose stead he is elected. It may be noted 
that the vestry appoints the Commissioners from the “ voters ” under 
this act, the word being “ ratepayers” in the 1855 act. 

Sections 9 and 10 refer to the combination of parishes, neighbouring, 
adjoining, er near (“or near” is new, and admits of a much wider 
arrangement than formerly), and in the case of such combination not 
more than s/a Commissioners are to be appointed from each parish, 
the whole to form the library authority from the district. The old law 
only permitted the appointment of three persons from each parish, thus 
in the case of two parishes combining there would be a Commission 
of six at the most, whereas in the case of a single parish the board 
would consist of nine. 
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Section 11 provides for the establishment of museums, art galleries, and 
schools for art and science as well as libraries, as before, but clause 3 
is new and reads as follows: “(3) No charge shall be made for 
admission toa library or museum provided under this Act for any 
library district, or, in the case of a lending library, for the use thereof by 
the zzAaditants of the district ; dut the library authority, tf they think ft, 
may grant the use of a lending library to persons not being inhabitants 
of the district, either gratuitously or for payment.” This clause ought 
to prove of great benefit to suburban or rural residents within a 
reasonable distance of a library under the Act, and it should also prove 
useful to library authorities in dealing with the matter. It may reason- 
ably be questioned whether “ inhabitant” can be interpreted to mean 
persons who are merely employed in a library district. It is quite a 
common occurrence in London that borrowers use two libraries, one 
where they are employed, the other where they reside. 


Sections 12 and 13 state the law as to the acquisition of land, by 
purchase, exchange, or gift, as well as permits the sale of land. Ly 
clause 4 of sec. 12 has been obtained the much-needed power of letting 
a building or part of it or of land secured for the purpose of future 
extension but not at the time required for the library. Sec. 14 vests 
all property in the library authority. 

Section 15 relates to the general management of institutions under the 
Act and the law remains much the saine as before. By clause 2 of this 
section an urban authority may delegate to a Comunittee all or any of 
its powers, and without such delegation it cannot now be contended 
that the acts and proceedings of a Committee do not require con- 
firmation by a Town Council. 


Section 16 gives power to make agreements for the proportionate share 
of expenses in the case of combined parishes, and with the governing 
bodies of libraries established under the jurisdiction of the Charity 
Commissioners. This will enable library authorities in London to 
combine with those institutions now being established under the City 
Parochial Charities Act and others. Section 17 enables the library 
authority to receive a grant from the Science and Art Department. 

Sections 18 to 20 contain the financial provisions, and, unfortunately, 
in one important respect remain unaltered. ‘The early sections of 
this act give the voters at the poll the power to vote for the amount 
of rate up to the penny limit ; but it is also required by Section 13 
that the Vestry shall, from time to time, sanction the amount to be 
raised for library purposes, and it is known that Vestries have 
reduced the income of libraries under the power here given them, 
in fact, they have every means of rendering the adoption of the 
act useless. An unsuccessful attempt was made to remove this 
anomaly. It should be carefully noted that the words “with the like 
incidents and consequences,” inserted in Section 20, give auditors the 
power of surcharge, and in parishes this surcharge does not fall upon 
the entire body of Commissioners, as might be supposed, but upon 
those individual members who sign the cheques. It may be expecied 
that, with this power, the Metropolitan District Auditors will sur- 
charge those Commissioners who annuaily give a bonus to rate- 
collectors for collecting the library rate, as its legality is very doubtful. 
The provision in the 1855 Act requiring Commissioners to furnish 
vestries with a copy of the auditor’s report has been omitted. 

Sections 21 and 22 concern the City of London and the Metropolitan 
District Boards, and call for no special remark. The remainder of 
the Act is taken up with a definition of terms (including the precise 
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meaning of “ Vestry,” which, by the Act of 1890, was unmistakably 
defined as the “Voters mentioned in this section,” ze, the county 
council electors), the course to be adopted for the adjustment of 
interests on ending an agreement, and to saving clauses for those places 
where power has been obtained to exceed the penny rate. The Act 
does not extend beyond England and Wales, and may be cited as the 

“ Public Libraries Act, 1892.” 

Altogether this is a most valuable piece of legislation, and one for 
which those who have the administration of it ought to feel grateful. It 
is a credit, not only to those more immediately concerned with its drafting 
and passage through both Houses of Parliament, but to the Library 
Association generally, and there will in future be one important measure 
to point to as the outcome of the existence of the Association. 


J. H. Q. 


Record of Bibliograpby and Library Literature. 


The Golden Legend of master William Caxton done anew. 
Colophon (page 1286) : 

Here ends this new edition of William Caxton’s Golden Legend 
in which there is no change from the original, except for 
correction of errors of the press, and some few other amend- 
ments thought necessary for the understanding of the text. 
It is edited by Frederick S. Ellis, and printed by me William 
Morris at the Kelmscott Press, Upper Mall, Hammersmith, 
in the County of Middlesex, and finished on the 12th day of 
September of the year 1892. Sold by Bernard Quaritch, 13, 
Piccadilly, London. Fol. pp. xii., 1286. 


Mr. Morris’s new edition of Caxton’s Golden Legend deserves notice 
here not as an antiquarian reprint, but as marking a new epoch in the 
production of beautiful books in this country. Our admiration for some 
of the earlier issues from the Kelmscott Press has not been whole-hearted. 
We have done full justice to the beauty of Mr. Morris’s new type, but in 
his sinall quarto books the decorative capitals appear to us too large, and 
the page suffers for want of an ampler margin. In these magnificent 
volumes the margin is sufficient and the capitals fall into their right 
proportion. The label titlepage still seems to us a mistake, a mere 
stereotyping of the fashion of one decade in the fifteenth century, neither 
so reasonable nor so handsome as a modern titlepage, with its plentitude 
of information, can easily be made to look. But for this slight remnant of 
pedantry the wonderful interlaced work of the second title, and the two 
most beautiful full page illustrations by Mr. Burne Jones, more than 
compensate. The book, as we have said, is so beautiful as to constitute a 
new epoch in the annals of English printing, and if the new editions of the 
Recuyell of the Histories of Troye and of Chaucer, which are promised 
from the Kelmscott Press, each in its own new type, rival this first great 
work, Mr. Morris’s fame as a printer will be established on a firm basis. 
Our private sympathies go with him very largely in his choice of 
books to reprint, but the rich collectors, who alone can afford to buy 
these costly issues, will perhaps be inclined to think that no better reason 
underlies their selection than that Mr. Morris being England’s second 
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good printer (this is hard, perhaps, on Baskerville) naturally goes back to 
the work of his one predecessor. It would, indeed, be easy to make outa 
better case than this for the Golden Legend, of which it was said “ for lyke 
as golde passeth in valewe alle other metalles, so thys legende excedeth 
alle other bookes,” but this, alas, hardly falls within the scope of a mere 
Record of Bibliography. We may note, however, that Mr. F. S. Ellis 
has made the few changes the plan of his edition permitted with great 
care and judgment, and that his brief bibliographical note is extremely 
interesting. As we turned over the leaves of this beautiful book our eyes 
fell on the phrase “for myes ben gon out of their caues” on the penul- 
timate line of page 242. It is the history of Judith that is being written, 
and a little experience of fifteenth century English prompts us to offer 
the suggestion that “myes” is a misprint for “thenemyes,” ze., the enemies. 
But whether the error originated with Caxton or Mr. Ellis we have not 
yet been able to ascertain. A further hunt, inspired by this one find, 
failed to reveal any other corrigenda, and we hope that the pains- 
taking editor will not take this one blot too much to heart. 


The Dialogue or Communing between the wise king Solomon 
and Marcolphus. Edited by E. Gordon Duff. London: 
Lawrence and Bullen, 1892. 8vo, pp. xxvi. [36.] 46. Only 
350 copies printed. Price 1os. 6d. 


Sex quam elegantissime epistole. Printed by William 
Caxton in 1483; reproduced in facsimile. With an introduc- 
tion and translation by George Bullen, C.B., LL.D. London: 
Lawyvence and Bullen, 1892. 8vo, pp. xiv. [46.] 36. Only 350 


copies printed. Price ros. 6d. 


The interest of Incunabula, as such, is purely typographical, insomuch 
that the student of early printing rages wildly against all cataloguers, 
who treat them as mere contributions to literature by entering them 
under the names of authors instead of printers. Now and again, how- 
ever, it happens that the bibliographer relents from his sternness, and 
while engaged in the familiar occupation of counting the number of 
lines to a page or measuring the size of types, is attracted to read the book 
at which he is working, and recognizes with surprise that it still preserves 
its interest, nay more, is even amusing. Two thin quartos before us, the 
one Latin but printed in England, the other English but printed in 
Holland, bear witness to discoveries of this kind made by Dr. Bullen 
and Mr. Gordon Duff. The little Caxton, which Dr. Bullen reprints in 
facsimile and translates, is the unique copy of the English printer's 
edition of the correspondence between Pope Sixtus IV. and the Venetian 
Republic with reference to the Duchy of Ferrara. Pope and Republic 
had joined together in attacking the Duke, and had obtained sufficient 
success to make him very anxious to come to terms with one or both 
of his assailants. Sixtus [V. also was tired of the war and readily made 
peace on terms advantageous to himself. Having done this he promptly 
wrote to the Venetians to acquiesce in his arrangements, and the corres- 
pondence which ensued is preserved in its entirety only in Caxton’s 
edition. Why he printed it remains a mystery. English people were 
hardly enough interested in the dispute to make the book a commercial 
success, and we are left to conjecture that some agents of the Venetians 
subsidized the publication as a means of vindicating their hardihood in 
withstanding the Papal interdict. Mr. Gordon Duffs reprint is concerned 
with less weighty matters, though the name of Solomon prepares us for an 
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outpouring of wisdom. The wisdom, however, is mainly proverbial, and 
the best of it comes not from the King, but from the misshapen fool 
against whom he matches his wit. The story, Mr. Duff tells us, is un- 
doubtedly of eastern origin, and in its earliest form is a colloquy between 
inspired wisdom and demoniacal cunning. Traces of this exist in an 
Anglo-Saxon version still extant, but the legend gradually became Teu- 
tonized, losing almost all its eastern characteristics, and acquiring in 
their stead touches of broad humour and homely wit. “ These great and 
radical changes,” we are told, 

“ Seem to have been introduced about the twelfth century. Mar- 
colphus no longer appears as a wise person able to cope with Solomon 
on the same level, and in a grave spirit; he is now ‘ Marcolf, the 
mere foole,’ a gross rustic, dependent upon his mother wit, and con- 
tent to parody Solomon’s wise sayings. His mythical, superhuman 
character is gone, and he has changed without any gradation that we 
know of, from the very highest to the humblest position; he has 
changed from a deity to a Teutonic peasant of the coarsest descrip- 
tion. The cause or purpose of this change is unknown; though 
reason may then have dictated it, reason certainly cannot now ex- 
plain it.” 

In his fallen estate, Marcolphus bears no small resemblance to our old 
friend Eulenspiegel or Owlglass, and his jests are quite as broad and quite 
as good. This curious tract was printed for the English market by Gerard 
Leeu, at Antwerp, about 1492, in the same type as 7he History of Fason, 
The History of Knight Paris and the Fair Vienne, and The Chronicles 
of England. The only extant copy of this edition (a later one, by Pynson, 
is at Britwell) came into the Bodleian, as part of the bequest of Bishop 
Tanner, bound up with four other tracts, viz., Caxton’s Ars MMortendi 
and Gouernayle of Helthe, and Wynkyn de Worde’s Three Kings of 


Coleyne and Meditations of St. Bernard. Mr. Duff gives a full biblio- 
graphical description of the twenty-three Latin editions published during 
the fifteenth century, with notes on some later ones and of the trans- 
lations into French, German, Dutch, and Italian. The photographic 
facsimile of Leeu’s type by the Clarendon Press is excellent ; and the 
same may be said of Mr. Hyatt’s reproduction of Caxton’s, for Dr. 
Bullen’s edition. Both books deserve a welcome. 


Books in Chains and other Bibliographical Papers. By the late 
William Blades. London: Elliot Stock, 1892. 8vo., pp. Xxxviii., 
232. Part of the Book-Lover’s Library. Edited by H. Bb. 
Wheatley. Price 5s. 


It is quite unnecessary for THE LIBRARY to do more than advertise 
to its readers the appearance of this reprint of Mr. Blades’ well-known 
essays on Books in Chains, and the Use and Development of Signatures 
in Books, and his contributions to the controversy Ve Ortu Lypographia. 
Mr. Wheatley has prefaced them with a pleasantly-written introduction, 
and all book-lovers who do not possess them already will welcome their 
reappearance in this convenient form. We regret, however, the absence 
of a few notes to correct such a slip as the assignment of Koelhoft’s 
edition of Nider’s Exfositio Decalog? to Lubeck (the printer’s birthplace), 
instead of Cologne, and to incorporate the additional information by 
which the essay on Books in Chains might have been made still more 
useful. 
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Monumenta Germaniz et Italie Typographica. Deutsche und 
Italienische Inkunabeln in getrenen Nachbildungen herausge- 
geben von der Direction der Reichsdruckerei. Auswahl und 
Text von K. Burger. Erste Lieferung, Tafel 1-25. Berlin, 
Reichsdruckerei, 1892. fol. (In commission bei O. Harrasso- 
witz, Leipzig.) ‘To be completed in 12 parts, 20 marks for 
each part. 


Every country save England will soon be in possession of a finely 
executed series of photographic facsimiles from its incunabula. Holtrop 
led the way in 1868 with his splendid Monuments typographiques des 
Pays-Bas, and M. Thierry-Poux little more than a year ago produced a 
charming volume of reproductions, Les Premiers Monuments de 1’ lmpri- 
merie en France. The Imperial Press of Berlin, to which we already 
owe a fine but very haphazard series of facsimiles (Druckschriften des 15. 
bis 18. Jahrhunderts), has now undertaken to illustrate the history of 
printing, not only in Germany but in Italy as well—an immense under- 
taking to which the three hundred plates in which it is proposed to be 
completed will barely suffice. The first series of twenty-five plates is 
now before us, and in point of technical execution leaves nothing to be 
desired. The printers illustrated from Augsburg are, Giinther Zainer, 
Bamler, Keller, and Erhard Ratdolt, the last-named by a magnificent 
SchriftProbe issued in 1486, containing specimens of eleven Gothic 
types, three Roman and one Greek. From Basle we have a fine folio 
page, in black and red, from the Grafian, printed by Michael Wenssler 
in 1481; from Berominster a page, with the colophon, of the well-known 
Mamotrectus, printed by Helyas Helye de Louffen in 1470. A page 
from the De Apparitionibus Animarum of Jacobus de Clusa, printed 
by an unknown printer at Burgdorf in 1475, and another from the 
Questiones super il. Aristotelis de Calo et Mundo from the press of 
the mysterious Theodoricus (? Rood) of Cologne, 1485, will be of especial 
interest to students interested in the cruxes of early printing. Classical 
scholars will be delighted with the sheets devoted to facsimiles of pages 
from the earliest printed Greek books, while a specimen from the 
Florentine Dante, with one of the engravings by Sandro Botticelli, is 
thrown as a sop to lovers of prettiness. Plainly Herr Burger has cast 
his net wide at its first throw in order to catch every class of person 
interested in incunabula, and we cannot doubt that his fine reproductions 
will be appreciated. 





The Library. By Andrew Lang. With a chapter on Modern 
English Illustrated Books by Austin Dobson. Second edi- 
tion. (The final chapter enlarged and further illustrations 
added.) Loudon: Macmillan & Co., 1892. 8vo., pp. Xxi., 192. 


In his preface to this second edition Mr. Lang tells us that this little 
volume was written “ten years ago, when'the author’s knowledge of books, 
never exhaustive, was younger and scantier than it is to-day.” His words 
remind us that there is a time—-chess lovers will scorn us for saying so— 
when even chess is an amusing and not too fatiguing game, when the 
moves and one or two easy openings have been learnt, and science is as 
yet disregarded. At just such a happy moment in his study of book-lore 
must Mr. Lang’s first edition have been written, and like many another 
book written by a clever man before the simplicity of his first view of a 
subject has been spoilt by doubts and details, the result, of its kind, is 
admirable. No more pleasant or chatty introduction to the study of old 
books has ever been put together, and the learning, if not very profound, 
is good and accurate as far as it goes. Above all the perspective is 
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always right. Mr. Lang neither apologizes for his hobby as a “ mania” 
nor writes fatuously about it as a high mystery. He regards the love of 
books for their form us a pleasant outgrowth of the love of books for their 
matter, and well would it be if all other writers on book-lore would look 
at their subject from so sane a stand-point. In the present edition we 
note that Mr. Lang has not yet learnt that Van Praet’s useful catalogue 
of books on vellum was duly published, also that his printer has done 
him what the said printer would call a “ grevious” wrong, by making 
Mr. Huth’s name appear as Mr. Hutts, and, worse still, by making an 
Homeric scholar like Mr. Lang translate do«n6)s by “ unarmed” instead 
of “unharmed.” In his new preface Mr. Lang says several good things. 
Here, for instance, is his advice to the young bookman :— 

“Experience only, not study, can enlighten the collector. He 
must pay for his knowledge like other mortals. One piece of advice 
may be given to him. It is far wiser to buy seldom, and at a high 
price, than to run round the stalls collecting twopenny treasures. 
This counsel was not taken by him who gives it. When I collected 
books (‘’tis gone, ’tis gone,’) | got together a wonderful heap of 
volumes, hopelessly imperfect. My Zucasta, by Richard Lovelace, 
Esq. (1649) lacks the frontispiece. My Rochefou: auld (1655) has a 
couple of pages in facsimile (1 know not which they are), “and SO 
forth. These things, though useful in a literary sense, are twopenny 
treasures. As for the short Elzevirs, the late Aldines, the incomplete 
Angling curiosities, their name is legion. These are examples to 
avoid, and to be avoided is the habit of miscellaneously buying any 
volume which seems uncommon, except, of course, when it has a 
literary use.” 

Here again are some excellent remarks on the craze for large paper 
editions of the most incongruous books, and the present habit of some 
booksellers of subscribing for a work by a popular author and then with- 
holding their copies till they can claim a higher price for them as “ rare 
first editions.” 

“The taste for large paper copies of new books has greatly in- 
creased since Zhe Library was written. It does not become an 
author to complain whose own modest gains are increased by this 
fashion. [ut it seems clear enough that the fashion, and that other 
fashion of buying the first editions of contemporaries, is exaggerated. 
It is not every book, by any means, that is the better for being 
printed on large paper. Often the smaller size is much more handy 
and appropriate. Why Mr. Stevenson’s first editions should be four 
or five times as valuable as Sir Walter Scott’s is a mystery which | 
am sure will puzzle and divert the modern author. 1 cannot think 
that the end will justify these proceedings. Morcover, an author is 
vexed when his first edition is ‘quoted’ at twenty times its original 
value, while his second edition languishes in obscurity. Bookseliers 
injure a man when they charge a peund for his first edition, while 
there are hundreds of that very issue lying forlorn on his publishers’ 
shelves! This is a grevious [s#c] form of popularity, and arises from 
the ignorance of collectors. When they know a little more it will be 
better for all persons, except for some booksellers. Book-collecting 
ought not to be a mere trade or a mere fad. Its object is to secure 
the comforts of a home for examples really rare or beautiful or in- 
teresting as relic: 

So Mr. Lang discourses in his pleasant new preface, ending with the 
sententious advice, “We should try to purchase the books which will 
disenchant us least.” His own little monograph has stood this test for 
ten years, and we cannot think that many copies of its second edition 
will languish for long on Messrs. Macmillan’s shelves. Assuredly THE 
LIBRARY as periodical wishes all good luck to 7he Library as book. 
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Library Wotes and Rews. 


The Editor earnestly requests that librarians and others will send to 
him early and accurate information as to all local Library doings. The 
briefest record of facts and dates is all that is required. 

In course of time “ Library Notes and News” will become of the 
utmost value to the historian of the Public Library movement, and it is 
therefore of the highest importance that every paragraph should be 
vouched for by local knowledge. Brief written paragraphs are better 
than newspaper cuttings. 








AIRDRIE.—On September 3rd a letter was received by Mr. Jefirey, 
hon. secretary of the Airdrie Public Library, from Mr. Carnegie, enclos- 
ing a cheque for £1,000 towards the funds of the new library. In his 
letter Mr. Carnegie writes as follows :—“ Airdrie deserves such a boon as 
you are about to give her, for it is an honour, indeed, to have been the 


first town in the first of lands to adopt the Library Act. Success to 
Airdrie.” 


ASTON, BIRMINGHAM.—Mr. D. Barron Brightwell recently delivered 
a lecture entitled, “A Homely Talk about Books,” in connection with 
the Aston Free Libraries. 


BASLOW.—On 8th October, the Duchess of Rutland delivered an ad- 
dress in aid of the Reading Room and Library. 


CANTERBURY.—The town clerk (Mr. Henry Fielding) on October 
15th received a cablegram announcing that the Australian Court have 
decided in favour of the validity of the will of the late Dr. Beaney, 
of Melbourne, who bequeathed the sum of £10,000 to Canterbury (the 
city of his birth) for the provision of a Free Library and Institute. 


CARDIFF.—On October 4th, one of the original movers in the Public 
Library question, Mr. Councillor Peter Price, died at the age of 68. 


COLCHESTER.—An anonymous donor has sent £500 to the Public 
Library. 


DupDLEyY-—The Earl of Dudley has offered land, &c., for the erection 
of public buildings at Netherton and Woodside. At each place library 
rooms will be included in the buildings, and their cost will, by direction 
of the Earl of Dudley, be defrayed out of the profits of the Castle fétes. 


EDINBURGH.—Early in October, Mr. Hew Morrison delivered an ad- 
dress entitled, “‘ Notes on the Books and the Readers.” 


EDINBURGH.—The celebrated library of the late Archbishop Smith, 
of Edinburgh, has just been despatched to Italy, it having been be- 
queathed by that prelate to the Scots College at Rome. The late Arch- 
bishop had collected one of the finest libraries of ecclesiastical literature 
in Great Britain, and the Roman Catholics of Scotland had hoped that it 
would have been bequeathed to some Church institution in their own 
country. 


GLOUCESTER.—-The question of adopting the Public Libraries Acts 
is being again considered. 

Hove.—On October 24th, the Free Lending Library was opened 
to the public. 


HULL.—Mr. James Reckitt has offered to present to the town a 
library valued at £5,coo and an income of £300 per annum contingent 
upon the town adopting the Public Libraries Acts. 
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ILKESTON.—On 29th September it was decided to requisition the 
Mayor to take a vote of the town on the matter, at a public meeting 
held in the Town Hall, for the purpose of taking into consideration 
the advisability of adopting the Public Libraries Act in this borough. 


IPSWICH.—On October 30th, at Packet Street Chapel, the Rev. W. 
Hubbard spoke in favour of the opening of Free Libraries and Museums 
on Sundays. 


JARROW.—On October 8th Councillor Reavley gave an address on 
the Public Libraries Act, and urged its adoption in Jarrow. 


KIDDERMINSTER.—On October roth Alderman M. Tomkinson laid 
the foundation stone of the new Public Library buildings. 


LEEDS.—The room set apart for the Headingley Branch of the Leeds 
Public Library in the new divisional police station was opened on Sep- 
tember 29th by the Mayor (Alderman Boothroyd). 


LIVERPOOL.—At the conference of the “Catholic Truth Society,” held 
in October, Canon Franklin, of Newcastle, submitted a paper on ‘“ Free 
Libraries.” 


LONDON: BETHNAL GREEN.—A donation of 1,100 vols. from a 
private library has been added to the Free Library. 


LONDON : CLERKENWELL.—The Clerkenwell Public Library Com- 
missioners have arranged for a series of picture exhibitions in their 
reading room. These consist of paintings in oil and water colours and 
sketches in black and white by the three sons of the late Mr. Robert 
Paget, the former vestry clerk of Clerkenwell—Messrs. H. M., Walter 
and Sidney Paget. There is also a collection of original drawings in 
illustration of the history of England. The libraries are to be open 
at 8 a.m. 


LONDON : PADDINGTON.—The secretary of the Paddington Free 
Library states that, owing to want of funds, that institution will have 
to close its doors at the expiration of the tenancy. 


LONDON: POPLAR.—The Public Library Commissioners have secured 
St. Stephen’s Hall, adjoining St. Stephen’s Church, East India Road, as 
a reading-room, which, it is expected, will be opened early in December. 


LONDON: St. GILES.-—The Commissioners of Public Libraries and 
Museums for the district of St. Giles have concluded arrangements with 
the Duke of Bedford for taking No. 110, Southampton Row, as a tempo- 
rary library pending the erection of permanent premises in High Holborn. 


LONDON: ST. SAVIOUR’S, SOUTHWARK.-—The Library Commissioners 
have decided on accepting the design of Mr. John Johnson for the new 
Public Library. 


LONDON : WANDSWORTH.—On October 2Ist, at the South Western 
Police Court, a woman was sentenced to twenty-one days for stealing a 
book from the Wandsworth Public Library. 


LONDON : WHITECHAPEL.—Lord Rosebery on October 25th opened 
the Whitechapel Free Library and Museum. 


PETERBOROUGH.—On September 29th the temporary Library was 
opened by the Mayor. Mr. Iastrzebski, for some tite assistant librarian 
at Halifax, has been appointed librarian out of between fifty and sixty 
applicants. 





























PETERHEAD.-—A fancy bazaar was held in the Free Library Buildings, 
Peterhead, Aberdeenshire, on September 28th, in aid of the fund for 
keeping up the library. The bazaar was opened by the Earl and Countess 
of Aberdeen. It realised about £700. Mr. Andrew Carnegie has for- 
warded to the Peterhead Free Library Committee, through Provost 
Smith, a letter, in which he says he looks upon Peterhead as a brave 
little town, and is proud of being able to assist it. Mrs. Carnegie and 
he would never forget the magnificent reception they got on the occasion 
of laying the memorial stone of the Free Library Buildings. He enclosed 
a blank cheque, which is to be filled up for such an amount as will leave 
the buildings free of debt. Mr. Carnegie has already given £1,000 to 
the funds. 


SALE.—On October 27th the Free Library Committee resolved that 
the library be opened on Sunday afternoon and evening. 


SALFORD.—At the end of September a poll was taken, with the result 
that 4,668 voted in favour of adopting the Public Libraries Act, 1892, 
and 4,274 voted against, whilst 15,537 papers were invalid. The following 
letter was issued :— 

“S1r,—The Public Libraries Act, 1892, under which this poll is being 
taken, was passed to consolidate the existing law relating to Public 
Libraries, and does not confer any power to increase the library rate. 
Doubts having recently been raised as to whether the powers conferred 
by the Libraries Acts are properly exercisable by the Council of Salford, 
it has been thought desirable to take advantage of the recent Act to set 
at rest all such doubts and put the library authority in possession of all 
powers which may be exercisable by authorities adopting the new Act. 
No change of policy or management is contemplated, the only desire of 
the Libraries Committee being to make the institution as useful as possi- 
ble, and it is to be regretted that an explanation did not accompany the 
voting papers. “Yours, &c., 

“Isaac BOWES, 
“Chairman of the Museum and 
Libraries Committee. 
“ Peal Park, Salford, 29th September, 1892.” 


SOUTHAMPTON.—On August 3Ist the Mayor of Southampton (Mr. 
J. Lemon), laid the foundation of the new Public Library. 


SUNDERLAND.—It has been decided to open the Museum and Art 
Gallery, as well as the Free Library at Sunderland, on Sunday after- 
noons and evenings, commencing with the first Sunday in November. 


TOTTENHAM.— The Committee hope shortly to make a start by open- 
ing a Reading Room at Eaton House. 


WATFORD.—On October 25th, Mrs. J. W. Robins opened the 
Reference Library. It was chiefly owing to the munificence of her 
late husband that the greater part of the Library had been collected. 


WENSLEY.— On September 17th, took place the laying of the memorial 
stone of a new Reading Room and Library. It is to be the free gift 
of Mr. Joseph Taylor, Moss Side, Manchester, to his native village. 
The estimated cost is £600. The stone was laid by Mrs. T. E. Roberts, 
of Fallowfield, daughter of Mr. Taylor. The plans were prepared by 
Messrs. Booth and Chadwick, of Manchester. The contractors are 
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Messrs. Booth and Wildgoose. The building is to contain two reading 
rooms, one for boys, another for men; also a library. The entire 
length is 54ft. by 15ft. 


Wick.—At a meeting on June 27th, of the Free Library Committee, 
a letter was read from Mr. Andrew Carnegie offering to contribute £1,250 
for the proposed new Library Buildings, on condition that an equal sum 
is raised by the committee. The committee agreed to accept Mr. Car- 
negie’s offer. 


ForEIGN. 


FLORENCE.—A splendid new Public Library is being built at Florence, 
the collection having completely overflowed its old quarters. Room for 
2,000,000 volumes is being prepared, a copy of every work issued in Italy 
being placed in the Library. Special Galileo and Dante chambers are 
devoted to works and relics of the great Florentines, whose statues, with 
those of Machiavelli and Michael Angelo, will ornament the exterior of 
the building. 
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Editorial. 


UI s'excuse s'accuse, and, therefore, instead of boring my 

long-suffering readers with a long story about the mani- 

fold hindrances that have, for the last six months, stopped the 

publication of The Library, I will only say that they are 

now overcome; and that, from henceforth, I trust there will 

be no more delays, and that I shall soon regain my old 
character for punctuality. 

I have now entered into an agreement with Messrs. Simpkin, 
Marshall and Co., who will henceforward be answerable for 
the business management of the magazine. 

The numbers for January, February, March, and April, 
1893, are now in print, and will be issued at once; and a Title- 
page and Index for Volume 4 will be included in the January 
number. 

Subscribers who do not want to go on with Volume 5 (I 
hope there won’t be any!) will receive the Title and Index 
separately on sending 3d. in stamps. 


FIFTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


Att the world knows long ago that this was held in Paris 
in September last, and that it was in several respects the most 
brilliantly successful of all its meetings—and probably more far- 
reaching in its results than any other. But for the temporary 
stoppage of The Library, a full Report of the Meeting would 
have been published long ere this; and now, for many reasons, 
it seems desirable that the Report of that Meeting should be 
a separate publication. It is nearly ready; and, I trust, will 
be in the hands of the Members very shortly. It will be sent 
to Members free; and Subscribers to The Library will be able 
to purchase it at a nominal price. 





Tue Epitor. 
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Library Association of the United Kingdom, 
20, HANOVER SQUARE, W. 


A MEMORANDUM. 


Tue Library Association of the United Kingdom was founded on 
October 5th, 1877, at the conclusion of the International Library Con- 
ference held at the London Institution, under the presidency of the late 
Mr. J. Winter Jones, then Principal Librarian of the British Museum. 


Its objects are (a) to encourage and aid the establishment of new 
libraries; (b) to endeavour to secure better legislation for free public 
libraries; (c) to unite all persons engaged or interested in library work, 
for the purpose of promoting the best possible administration of libraries ; 
and (d) to encourage bibliographical research. 


The Association has, by the invitation of the local authorities, held 
its Annual Meetings in the following towns:—Oxford, 1878; Man- 
chester, 1879; Edinburgh, 1880; London, 1881; Cambridge, 1882; 
Liverpool, 1883; Dublin, 1884; Plymouth, 1885; London, 1886; 
Birmingham, 1887; Glasgow, 1888; London, 1889; Reading, 1890; 
Nottingham, 1891; Paris, 1892. 

The official organ of the Association is The Library, which is sent post 
free to members. In its pages appear the papers read at Annual and 
Monthly Meetings, and a report of the Proceedings of the Association. 


Monthly Meetings are held on the second Monday of each month 
from October to June, and are announced in The Library. 


The Annual Subscription is One Guinea, payable in advance, on 
January 1st. The Life Subscription is Fifteen Guineas. Any person 
actually engaged in Library administration may become a member, without election, 
on payment of the Subscription to the Treasurer (Mr. H. R. Tedder, Athenzum, 
Pall Mall, S.W.). Any person not so engaged may be elected at the 
Monthly or Annual Meetings. Library Assistants, approved by the 
Council, are admitted on payment of a Subscription of Half-a-Guinea. 


The Association has instituted an Examination for Library Assistants, 
Librarians, and others, and issues certificates to those who satisfy the 
examiners. (See Year Book, 1892, pp. 13-20.) 

The Association has published a large number of interesting and im- 


portant papers on all branches of library work. A complete list of these 
will be found in the Year Book. 


The Hon. Secretary will be glad to receive papers on appropriate 
subjects for reading at the Monthly and Annual Meetings. 

The Library Association Year Book, 1892* (post free 1s.), contains full 
information on every department of the Association's work, and in- 
cludes the L.A.U.K. Cataloguing Rules, Syllabuses of Examinations 
with specimen papers of questions, List of Members with their ad- 
dresses, &c., &c. 


It can be obtained from the publishers, Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall & 
Co., 4, Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C., or through any bookseller. 


* Now out of print. A new edition will be ready very shortly. 
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Bust of Prof. Bain proposed, 25 
Notice to Borrowers irserted in Vo- 
lumes, 116 
Technical Instruction, 266 
Africa, see Kimberley Library 
Airdrie Public Library: Gift from An- 
drew Carnegie, 351 
Alloa Public Library: Report, 129 
Altrincham : 
The Literary Institution transferred to 
the Local Board for a Public Library, 


25 

Technical Instruction Act adopted, 25 

New Library opened (Oct. 1, 92), 266 

American Library Work : 

Bulletin No. 1 of the New York State 
Library School, 133 

Salem Public Library: Third Supple- 
ment to the Finding List, 164 

Los Angeles Public Library (Letter), 


103 
The Industrial Library at the Pacific 
Mills, Lawrence, Mass., J. Samuel- 
son on, 188 
Pittsburg Public Library: Donations 
from Andrew Carnegie, 191 
Colby University Library, 192 
Chicago Public Library: Report 194 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn : Catalogue, 
272 
**Arcadia,” reproduced in Photographic 
Facsimile and edited by Dr. H. O. 
Sommer, 264 
Archiv, German Weekly Journal of Bib- 
liography, 122 
Arlecdon and Frizington Public Library 
opened (May 30, ’92), 157 
**Arnold, Matthew, Bibliography of,” by 
T. B. Smart, 258 
**Ars Moriendi” (Book printed about 
1491), reproduced by Photography, 98 
Art Exhibition at Clerkenwell Library, 
352 
Asia, see Tiflis, Japan, India 
Aston Manor Public Library: Lectures, 
266, 351 


35 

Auckland Public Library: The “Sir 

George Grey ”’ Collection, 98, 191 
Australia, see Sydney 
Axon, W. E. A., 

On a Bibliographical Society, 2 

On the Library Movement, 167 

On Espinosa’s ‘‘ Flores,” 201 


yr: 
The Public Library to be handed over 
to the Carnegie Library, 266 





The Carnegie Library: Mr. Phillips 
appointed Librarian, 127 


BaGGuLEY, W. H., appointed Sub-Lib- 
rarian at West Ham, 129 

Baillie’s Institution, see under Glasgow 

Banchory Public Library taken over by 
the John Watson Guild, 96 

Baroda (India) Public Library opened, 


270 
Barry and Cadoxton Public Library: E. 
F. Blackmore appointed Librarian, 


2 
Baslow Library: Address by the Duchess 
of Rutland, 351 
Beaconsfield, New Zealand: Village 
Library, 191 
Beaton, ican, appointed Librarian at In- 
verurie, 159 
Ifast : 
The Public Library : 
J. B. Goldsbrough appointed Sub- 
Librarian, 25 
Report, 129 
The Belfast Library: G. J. Smith ap- 
pointed Librarian, 25 
The Linen Hall Library removed to 
New Premises in Donegall Square 
North, 96 
Béraldi’s (Henri) ‘‘ Estampes et Livres, 
1872-1892,” 123 
Bermondsey Public Library : 
Opened by Sir John Lubbock (Jan. 
18, ’92), 57, 339 
Catalogues, 103, 132 
Sunday Opening, 128 
Bethnal Green : 
Acts rejected (1890), 144 
Gift of Books, 352 
Betting News: ‘‘ Blacking Out” Ques- 
tion at Leicester, 57; Birmingham, 
127; West Bromwich, 132 
Bibles : 
**Incunabula Biblica, 1450-1500,” by 
W. A. Copinger, 154 
Copy of the Bassandyne Bible, acquired 
by the Edinburgh Public Library, 


190 

The Geneva Folio Bible, 1616 (Two 
Letters), 272 

Bibliographical Society : 

On the Necessity for the Formation of 
a Bibliographical Society of the 
United Kingdom, by W. A. Copin- 
ger, I, 230 

Prelimininary Mecting, 230 

Programme for 1892-3, 295 
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Monthly Meeting: W. A. Copinger’s 

Inaugural Address, 296 
Bibliographies, Special, 

Henri Bouchot’s ‘* Les Livres 4 Vi- 
gnettes du XVe au XVIIIe Siécle,” 
and ‘*Les Livres & Vignettes du 
XIXe Siécle,” 99 

Duc de Rivoli’s ‘‘ Bibliographie des 
Livres 4 Figures Vénitiens, 1469- 
1525,” 153 

W. A. Copin ger's **TIncunabula Bib- 
lica, 1450- 1500, 7154 

T. B. Smart’s “ Bibliography of Mat- 
thew Arnold,” 258 

Miss T. S. Prideaux’s Bibliography of 
Bookbinding, 15, 51, 

‘The Bibliography of Bookbinding and 
Binding Patents,” 228 

** Bibliography of Book Plates,” by W. 
H. Fincham and J. R. Brown, 262 

‘* Bibliotheca Accipitraria,” by J. E 
Harting, 259 

Bibliography : 

Bohn’s ‘‘ Quarterly Bibliography,” 68 

W. T. Rogers’s ‘* Manual of Bibliogra- 
phy,” 99 

Das Archiv, German Weekly Journal, 
122 

Bibliotheque Nationale, see under France 
Bingley Public Library opened (April 2, 
*92), 127 
“Biography, National, Dictionary of,” 
238 
Birkenhead Public Library : 
Report, 60 
Hand List, No. 6, 163 
Birmingham : 
The Public Library : 
Open shelves, 57 
The ** Thomas Hall” Collection, 2 
The Question of“ Blacking Out,” 127 
Branch Library in Saltley Road, 
opened (June 5, 1892), 267, 339 
Mason College Library : * Hensieigh 
Wedgwood ” Collection, 72 
Blackmore, E. F., appointed Librarian 
at Barry and Cadoxton, 266 
Blackpool Public Library: Report, 61 
Blades, William,— 

**Pentateuch of Printing, with a Chap- 
ter on Judges,” 29 

** Bibliographical Miscellanies, 

on, by W. A. Copinger, 152 
Zooks in Chains, and other Biblio- 

graphical Papers,” edited by H. B. 

Wheatley, 348 

Blenheim, New Zealand : 
opened, I9I 

Bloomsbury (St. Giles’s) : 

Acts adopted (1891), 142 

Temporary Library in 
Row, 352 
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Bodleian Library : 
Report, 160 
Photolithographs of Two Rare Books, 
98 
** Historic Bindings,” 
Salt Brassington, 12 
Bohn’s * Quarterly Bibliography,” 68 
Bolton Public Library : 
Report, 61 
Branch at Mere Hill opened, 61 
Application for powers to borrow 
1,000 for a New Library made by 
the Corporation, 96 
Bookbinding : 
Miss S. T. Prideaux’s ‘‘ Bibliography 
of Bookbinding,” 15, 51, 90 
The Bibliography of Bookbinding and 
Binding Patents, 228 
Gustave Brunet’s “ Etudes sur la Re- 
liure des Livres,” 68 
‘Burlington Fine Arts Club 
tion of Bookbindings, 
12 
*‘Historic Bindings in the 
Library,” by W. S. Brassington, 123 
Ledieu’s ‘* Reliures Artistiques et Ar- 
moriés de la Bil ee Com- 
munale d’Abbeville,” 123 
Béraldi’s ‘‘ Estampes et Livres, 1872- 
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Exhibi- 
Catalogue,” 


Jodleian 


1892,” 123 
“Four Private Libraries of New 
York,” by H. Péne Du Bois, 123 


Book-Collecting : 

“* Book-Collecting : a Guide for Ama- 
teurs,” by H. Slater, 263 

** The Library,” by Andrew Lang, 349 

Book-Collectors : 

Quaritch’s ‘* Dictionary of English 
Collectors,” 199 

*¢ The Libraries of Archbishop Cranmer 
and Bilibald Pirckheimer,” 199 

‘*Book-Plates, Bibliography of,” by W. 

H. Fincham and J. R. Brown, 262 

Book Trade: 
Booksellers’ Discount to Public Li 
braries: Paper by David Stott, 
and Discussion, 195 
Remainders, Jos. Gilburt on, 324 
Books in Chains : 

Note on, 184 

Blades’s ** Books in Chains,” 348 
Books, Librarian-made, J. Gilburt on, 8 
Bootle Public Library : 

Report, 157 

Lectures at the Technical School, 267 

3orrajo, Edw. M., on the General 

Election and the Library Question 

(Letter), 102 

Bouchot’s (Henri) ‘‘ Les Livres a Vi- 
gnettes du XVe au XVIIIe Siécle,” 
and ‘**Les Livres a Vignettes du 

XIXe Siécle,” 99 
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Bradford (Yorks.) Public Library : 
The Library of the Teachers’ Guild 
housed in the Reference Room, 26 
Report, 61 
Directories placed on Open Shelves, 61 
Brassey Institute, see under Hastings 
Brassington’s (W. Salt) ‘* Historic Bind- 
ings in the Bodleian Library,” 123 
Brechin Public Library, 96, 158 
Opened, 339 
Brentford Public Library: Lectures, 57 
Bridle, Wm., appointed Librarian at 
Penge, 128 


Brierley Hill Public Library: Report, 


129 
Brighton Public Library, 57 
Bristol Public Library: Lectures, 57 
British Library, Cockspur-street : Cata- 
logue, 271 
British Museum: 
Retirement of Dr.Charles Rieu, Keeper 
of Oriental Manuscripts, 27 
**A Subject Index of the Modern 
Works added to the Library, 1885- 
1890,” by G. K. Fortescue, 155 
**Catalogue of Printed Books,” new 
Instalment, 164 
Bromley-by-Bow : Acts adopted (1891), 
142 
Bromley (Kent) and a Public Library, 27 
Acts adopted, 190 
Brooklyn: Pratt Institute, Catalogue, 272 
Brown, James D., 
On Comparative Library Statistics 
(Letter), 1o2 
On Booksellers’ Discount, 197 
On a List of British Libraries, 274 
Brown (James Roberts) and W. H. 
Fincham’s “ Bibliography of Book 
Plates,” 262 
Brunet’s (Gustave) ** Etudes sur la Reliure 
des Livres,” 68 
Bullen’s (George) Introduction to and 
Translation of ‘* Sex quam elegan- 
tissimee epistolz,” 347 
Burger’s (Conradi) Index to Hain’s 
** Repertorium,” 263 
Burgoyne, F. J., on Booksellers’ Dis- 
count, 197 
Burns Chronicle : a Correction, 1o1 
Burt, A. G., appointed Chief Assistant 
at Fulham Library, 190 
Buxton Public Library : Report, 61 


Capek, R., on the Various Manuscripts of 
Carlyle’s ‘* Lectures on Literature,”225 
California : Los Angeles Public Library, 
103 
Camberwell Public Libraries : 
Livesey Library : Lecture, 59 
Minet Library: Report, 63 
New Central Library to be erected, 159 











Cambridge Public Library : 
Report, 61 
Open Shelves, 61 
Thefts from the Libraries, 190 
Cambridge University : 
Report of the Library Syndicate, 194 
** The Library of Trinity College,” by 
Dr. R. Sinker, 100 
Campbell, F. B. F., on Annual Lists of 
State Papers, 175 
Canterbury Manuscripts and Records, 
Pamphlet on, by H. R. Plomer, 157 
Canterbury Public Library : 
J. R. Plomer on, 331 
Dr. Beaney’s Bequest, 351 
Cardiff Public Library : 
Its Liability to Pay Income Tax, 26 
Report, 61 
Technical Education, 61 
North Branch Reading-Room opened 
(July 29, 1891), 62 
Canton and Riverside Branch opened 
(Sept. 14, 1891), 62 
Surplus Newspapers, &c., to go to 
Lighthouses and Lightships, 97 
Carlisle Public Library, D. Watson on, 


195 
Carlton (Notts) Public Library: John 
Hopkinson appointed Librarian, 267 
Carlyle’s ‘* Lectures on Literature ” : 
Note respecting the Various Manu- 
scripts, by R. Cade, 225 
Carnarvon Public Library, 26 
Carnegie, Andrew, 
On Reading, 167 
His Gifts to Jedburgh, 128, 190; 
Marylebone, 159; Pittsburg, 191; 
Aberdeen, 266 ; Airdrie, 351 ; Peter- 
head, 353; Wick, 354 
Carterton (New Zealand) Library: Re- 
port, 191 


| Castlebay Public Library opened (Jan. 


30, 1892), 97 
Catalogues of Libraries, &c. : 

** Subject Index of the Modern Works 
added to the Library of the British 
Museum, 1885-1890,” by G. K. 
Fortescue, 155 

**The British Museum Catalogue of 
Printed Books,” New Instalment, 
164 

Printed Books in the Library of the 
Incorporated Law Society, 272 

British Library, Cockspur-street, 271 

** Reference Catalogue to Books on 
Mines and Mining, &c.,” by H. E. 
Haferkorn, 155 

Bermondsey: Catalogues of Books in 
the Lending and Reference Depart- 
ments and in the Juvenile Lending 
Departments, 103, 132 

Birkenhead : Hand List, No. 6, 163 
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Liverpool: Selected Technical Litera- 
ture in the Reference Library and 
Branch Lending Libraries, 103 

St. Helens : Catalogue of the Sutton 
Branch Lending Library, 163 

Wigan : Books on Freemasonry, 272 

Wimbledon, 271 

The National Library of France, 281 

Salem (Mass.) Public Library : Third 
Supplement to the Finding List, 164 

Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 272 

Kimberley Public Library, 164 

Cataloguing and Classification of Books 

(see also under Bibliography) : 

Catalogue Criticism, 132 

Bad Catalogues, 165 

Cutter’s ‘‘ Rules for a Dictionary Cata- 
logue,” 163 

On the Classification of a Typographical 
Library, by T. B. Reed, 33 

Catherine of Aragon : The True Catherine 
of Aragon, according to Italian Ar- 

chives, by H. Vivian, 169 

Caxton, William, 

Reprint of His Edition of the ** Golden 

Legend,” by the Kelmscott Press, 


Reproduction in Facsimile of His 
Edition of the ‘‘Sex quam elegantis- 
simz epistole,” with Introduction 
and Translation by George Bullen, 


347 
Chained Books: a Note, 184 
Blades’s ‘* Books in Chains,” 348 
Chelsea Public Library, 28, 59 
Opened (Jan., 1891), 145 
Meeting of the Library Association 
held at Chelsea, 31 
J. H. Quinn on Library Work in 
Chelsea, 31 
Boys’ Rooms at Chelsea and Kensal 
Town, opened, 268 
Cheltenham Public Library : Report, 129 
Chetham’s Library, see under Manchester 
Chicago Exhibition : 
A Summons to Chicago, 274 
Invitation to Women Librarians, 273 
Chicago Public Library : Report, 194 


** Children in the Library” (Poem), by | 


A. J. Edmunds, 216 
Children’s Libraries, see under Juvenile 
Chivers, C., on Booksellers’ Discount, 
198 
Clerkenwell Pubiic Library : 
Opened (Oct. 10, 1890), 145 
Exhibition of Pictures, 352 
Clitheroe Public Library: Report, 129 
Colby University (Waterville, Maine) 
Library, 192 
Colchester : 
Acts adopted, 26 


Mile End Branch opened, 158 





' 
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Gift to, 351 
Collectors, see under Book Collectors 
Collyer, Rev. Dr. Robert, 
Opened Otley Library, 256 
On Books, 256 
Constitutional Club Library : Report, 193 
Copinger, W. A., 
On a Bibliographical Society of the 
United Kingdom, 1, 230 
His Inaugural Address to the Biblio- 
graphical Society, 296 
On Blades’s ‘‘ Bibliographical Miscella- 
nies,” 152 
His ‘‘Incunabula Biblica, 1450-1500,” 


154 
Cork Public Library: Halfpenny Rate 
adopted, 158 
Cranmer, Archbishop, Library of, 199 
Cropper, Percy, on the Library of the 
Nottingham Mechanics’ Institute, 45 
Croydon: Foundation Stone of Muni- 
cipal Buildings laid, 267 
Cutter, Charles A., 
His “‘ Rules for a Dictionary Cata- 
logue,” 163 
Copies of his ‘* Cataloguing Rules” for 
Distribution, 133, 339 


DarcG, Mr., Librarian at Inverurie, re 
signed, 159 
Darlington Public Library: Sunday 
Opening of the Reading-rooms, 97 
Deptford : 
St. Paul’s: Act rejected (Nov., 1899), 
43 
Annual Meeting of the Library and 
Club in connection with the Works 
of Messrs. Braby & Co., 159 
Derby Public Library: Report, 130 
Dewsbury Public Library : 
Report, 62 
Lending Library 
1890), 62 
Dialogue or Communing between the 
wise King Solomon and Marcolphus,” 
Reprint in Facsimile of Leeu’s Edition, 


opened (May 1, 


“ce 


347 

“* Dictionary of National Biography,” 235 

Doesborgh, Jan van, R. G. C. Proctor 
on, 2038 

Donations to the L.A.U.K., 133, 339 

Doncaster Public Library : Report, 130 

Doubleday, W. E., on a Year’s Develop- 
ment of the Public Library Movement 
in Greater London, 141 

Drama: W. Carew Hazlitt’s ‘* Manual 
for the Collector and Amateur of Old 
English Plays,” 260 

Dublin : The New National Library in 
Kildare-street, 2 

Du Bois’s (Henri Péne) ‘* Four Private 
Libraries of New York,” 123 
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Dudley: The Earl of Dudley’s Gifts to 
Netherton and Woodside, 351 

Duff's (E. Gordon) Edition of ‘*‘ The Dia- 
logue or Communing between the wise 
King Solomon and Marcolphus,” 347 

Dundee: Libraries in the Board Schools 
proposed, 158 

Dunedin, New Zealand : New Reading- 
Room opened, I91 

Durie, im og and his ‘‘ Reformed Li- 
brarie Keeper,” 81 

Dust in Libraries, 199 


EASTBOURNE : 
Scheme for a New Library and Techni- 
cal Institute, 127 
Technical Instruction, 127 
Edinburgh : 
The Public Library : 
The Library and its First Year's 
Work, by Hew Morrison, 166 
Lecture on the Books and the 
Readers, 351 
Should Students residing outside 
Edinburgh enjoy all the Privileges 
of the Library? 27 
Portrait of Andrew Carnegie pre- 
sented, 158 
Copy of the Bassandyne Bible ac- 
quired, 190 
The S.S.C. Society’s New Library and 
Council Hall, 97 ; opened, 158 
Edmonton : Acts adopted, 27 
Edmunds, A. J., Poem by—*‘Children in 
the Library,” 216 
Edwards, J. Passmore, 
Opened Stoke Newington Library, 255 
On Public Libraries, 255 
Elgin Public Library : 
Opened (May 13, 1892), 158 
Miss Mitchell appointed Librarian, 158 
Ellis’s (Fred. S.) Edition of William 
Caxton’s ‘‘Golden Legend,” 346 
Enfield: Acts adopted, 158 
English Romance in French Translation, 
1780-1830, J. Macfarlane on, 205 
Espinosa’s ‘*Flores,” W. E. A. Axon on, 
201 
Examinations of Candidates for Librarian- 
ships, 32, 339 
Exeter : 
Public Library: Report, 130 
Albert Memorial Museum: Mr. Kent- 
Kingdom’s Bequest, 158 


Fa.conry : J. E. Harting’s ‘‘ Bibliotheca 
Accipitraria,” 259 
Festiniog and a Public Library, 27 
Fiction : 
“* A Descriptive List of Novels dealing 
with American City Life,” by W. M. 
Griswold, 100 





**A Descriptive List of International 
Novels,” by W. M. Griswold, too 
The Chronology of the Waverley 
Novels, by John Foster, 117 
English Romance in French Transla- 
tion, 1780-1830, J. Macfarlane on,205 
Finance of the L.A.U.K., 339, 341 
Fincham, H. W., on Booksellers’ Dis- 
count, 197 
Fincham (W. H.) and J. R. Brown’s 
‘* Bibliography of Book- Plates,” 262 
Fines for the Damage of Books: 
A. W. Robertson on, 115 
Readers fined at Sheffield, 28 ; and at 
Hanley, 62 
Finsbury Park and a Volunteer Public 
Library, 59 
Florence : New Library, 354. 
** Flores” of Espinosa, W. E. A. Axon 
on, 2 
Folkestone Public Library : Report, 130 
Forney Library, Paris, 247 
Fortescue’s (G. K.) ‘‘ Subject Index of 
the Modern Works added to the Library 
of the British Museum, 1885-1890,”155 
Foskett, E.,on Booksellers’ Discount, 199 
Foster, John, on the Chronology of the 
Waverley Novels, 117 
France ; 
Paris Municipal Libraries : 
Report, translated by A. Clarke, 243 
Books lent by the Municipal Li- 
braries, 166 
Forney Library, Paris, 247 
The National Library of France, J. 
Havet on, 277 
Freeman’s (the late Prof. E. A.) Library 
resented to Owens College hy the 
emer of the late Sir Joseph Whit- 
worth, 269 
French Translation of English Romance, 
1780-1830, J. Macfarlane on, 205 
Froude’s (J. A.) ** Divorce of Catherine 
of Aragon as told by the Imperial 
Ambassadors at the Court of Henry 
VIIL.,” Herbert Vivian on, 169 
Fulham Public Library : 
Lectures, 28, 190, 268 
Report, 63 
Guide to the Lending and Reference 
Departments, 190 
A. G. Burt appointed Chief Assistant 
Librarian, 190 


GAINSBOROUGH : Acts rejected, 2 
Geneva Biblioth¢que Publique : Report, 


195 
Geneva Folio Bible, 1616 (Two Letters), 


272 
Gilburt, Joseph, 
On Some Librarian-made Books and 
Titles, 8 
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On Remainders, 324 
Gill, Robinson, Donor of the Otley Pub- 
lic Library, 256 
Glasgow : 
The Mitchell Library: First 
Millions of Volumes issued, 161 
Saillie’s Institution: W. Simpson ap- 
pointed Librarian, 2 
The Atheneum: Report, 64 
Gloucester and a Public Library, 27, 351 
Godfrey, Mr., Librarian at Carlton, 
Notts., resigned, 267 
** Golden Legend” of William Caxton, 
reprinted at the Kelmscott Press, 346 
Goldsbrough, J. b., appointed Sub- 
Librarian at the Belfast Public 
Library, 24 
Gorton, see under Manchester 
Gravesend: Acts adopted, 267 
Greenwich: Acts re} jected, 143 
Griswold’s (W. M.) ‘* Descriptive List of 
Novels dealing with American City 
Life” and ‘‘ Descriptive List of In- 
ternational Novels,” 100 
Grey, Sir George, and the ‘* Grey” 
Collection at the Auckland Public 
Library, 98, 191 


Five 


HACKNEY: Acts rejected, 144 

Haferkorn’s (H. E.) ‘* Handy List of 
Books on Mines and Mining, &c.,” 155 

Hailey, F. G., appointed Assistant at the 
Gladstone Library, National Liberal 
Club, 268 

Hain’s (Ludovic) 
graphicum,” 
263 

Halifax Public 
Statistics : 
ing), 101, 102, 132 

Hall, Thomas, of King’s Norton, and his 
Collection of Books at the Birmingham 
Public Library, 25 

Hammersmith Public Library : 


** Repert orium Biblio- 
with Index by C. Burger, 
Library : Comparative 
(A Correction and a Warn- 


Report, 


3 
Handsworth: Library opened 
Hanley Public Library: 
Re] port, 62 
Fines for Mutilation of Books, 62 
Hardy, Mr., appointed Librarian at the 
Portico Library, Manchester, 28 
Harrogate Public Library: Report, 13¢ 
Harting’s (James Edmund) * Bibliotheca 
Accipitraria,” 259 
Hastings: Brassey Institute, Report, 64 
Havet, Julien, on the National Library 
of France, 277 
Haziitt’s (W. Carew) *‘ Manual for the 
Collector and Amateur of Old English 
Plays,” 260 
Hereford Public Library: 
Hindley Public Library : 


» 339 


Report, 130 
Report, 130 
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Historical Tripos: Syllabus of Reading 
for the Members of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, 99 

Holborn (St. Andrew's) : 

Acts adopted (1891), 142 
Opened, 339 
Holborn, Robert Major, 


Death of, 119, 


334 
Holme-Kay, Edward Ayton, Death of, 


334 
Hopkinson, John, appointed Librarian at 
Carlton, Notts., 267 
Horsham and a Public Library, 158, 267 
Hove: Library opened (Oct. 24, 1892), 


351 

Hull and a PublicLibrary: 
Offer, 351 

Humours of Libraries, &c., 1 


James Reckitt’s 

23, 166 

ILKESTON anda Public Library, 267, 352 

**Tiluminated Manuscripts in Classic: al 
and Medieval Times,” by Prof, J. I 
Middleton, 261 

Illustrating of Books: D. M. Tredwell’s 
- Monograph on Privately Illustrated 
Books,” 126 

Income Tax : 
26, 240 

Incorporated Law Society 
logue, 272 

**Incunabula Biblica, 
A. Copinger, 154 

India: Baroda Public Library opened, 
270 

Industrial Libraries, see under Technical 
Education 

Inverurie Public Library : 
appointed Librarian, 159 

Ipswich Public Library: Keport, 130 

Ireland, Alexander, 
Opened the Longsight Library, 252 
On the Moral Influence of Public 

Libraries, 252 

Iron Presses, Suspended, James Lymburn 
on, 199, 241 

Islington: Acts rejected (June, 
144 

Italy : 
New Library at Florence, 354 
Archbishop Smith’s Library at the 

Scots College, Rome, 351 


Liability of Free Libraries, 
: Library Cata- 


1450-1500,” by W. 


John Beaton 


1891), 


JAMEs, IuGH, on Size Notation, 71 
James, Miss M. S. R., 
On Women Librarians, 217 
On Technical Instruction for Library 
Students and Assistants, 313 
Japan: Tokyo Library, Report, 195 
Jarrow and a Public Library, 352 
Jastrzebski, Mr., appointed Librarian at 
Peterborough, 352 
Jedburgh and a Public Library, 97 
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Andrew Carnegie’s Gift, 128 
Acts adopted, 190 
Juvenile Departments : 
Butler Wood on, 111 
Children’s Library opened at Lough- 
borough, 190 


KeELmMscoTr Press Reprint of William 
Caxton’s ** Golden Legend,” 346 
Kensal Town, see under Chelsea 
Kensington Public Library : 
North Kensington Branch opened 
(October 29, 1891), 63, 339 
Report, 63 
Thief sent to Prison, 128 
Kent and the Free Library Movement 
(see also under Bromley), J. R. Plomer 
on, 329 
Kidderminster Public Library : 
Report, 130 
Foundation Stone of New Buildings 
laid, 352 
Kilburn Public Library: Design for 
Building selected, 268 
Kimberley (S. Africa) Public Library : 
Catalogue, 164 
Report, 194 
Kimberworth, see under Rotherham 


LAMBETH : 
The Public Library: Penny Rate 
adopted, 145 
The Minet Library: Report, 63 
Lang’s (Andrew) ‘* The Library” (Second 
Edition), 349 
Leamington Spa Public Library: Report, 
62 
Ledieu’s (Alcuis) ‘* Reliures Artistiques 
et Armori¢s de la Bibliothéque Com- 
munale d’Abbeville,” 123 
Leeds Public Library : 
Report, 62 
Donations of Books, 62 
Library opened at Headingley Police 
Station (Sept. 29, 1892), 352 
Leek (Nicholson Institute) : 
Report, 63, 130 
Sunday Opening tried, 130 
Book Club and Subscription Depart- 
ment, I19I 
Lehrs’s (Dr. Max) ** Playing Cards of the 
Master E. S. of 1466,” 260 
Leicester Public Library: Sporting News 
erased, $7 
Leigh : 
Acts adopted, 268 
Foundation Stone of Library and 
Technical School laid, 268 
Lewes and a Public Library, 27 
Lewisham : 
Poll on the Penny Rate, 128 
Library opened, 339 





Leyton: Acts adopted, 27 
Librarians : 
Examinations and Certificates, 32, 339 
A Plan for Providing Technical In- 
struction for Library Students and 
Assistants, by Miss M. S. R. 
James, 313 
Plea for a Summer School of Library 
Science, by J. J. Ogle, 319 
Women Librarians, by Miss M. S. R. 
James, 217 
Training in Practical Librarianship at 
the Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 272 
** A Librarian,” by his Assistant, 233 
Librarians’ Salaries, Thomas Mason 
on, 167 
Libraries (see also under Public Libraries): 
A List of British Libraries to be 
compiled by J. D. Brown, 274 
Libraries of Ancient Rome, 261 
Libraries not under the Public Libraries 
Acts, see British Museum, Bodleian, 
National Liberal Club, Constitutional 
Club, Incorporated Law _ Society, 
People’s Palace, Patent Office, &c. 
Library, Publication of, 31, 337, 355 
** Library,” by Andrew Lang, 349 
Library Appliances, Library Work: 
Museum of Library Appliances, 31, 335 
Suspended Iron Presses, James Lym- 
burn on, 199, 241 
Tickets: Legality of Charging for 
them, 133 
Open Shelves, Butler Wood on, 105 
Open Shelves at Birmingham, 57 ; at 
Bradford, 61 ; at Cambridge, 61 
**A Plea for Liberty” to Readers to 
Help Themselves (with Plan), 302 
Women’s Reading-rooms, Butler Wood 
on, 108 
Juvenile Departments, Butler Wood 
on, III 
Dust in Libraries, 199 
Mutilation of Books, 132 
Fines for, at Sheffield, 28; at 
Hanley, 62 
Fines for the Damage of Books, A. 
W. Robertson on, 115 
Imprisonment for Thefts of Books, 
&c., at Kensington, 128 ; at Cam- 
bridge, 190; at Wandsworth, 352 
Library Association, North Midland, 
Meeting of, 162 
Library Association of the United King- 
dom, 276 
Report of the Council for 1891-2, 333 
Publications, 337 
Income and Expenditure, 1891-92, 341 
Gifts to the Association, 133, 339 
Monthly Meetings, 31, 69, 104, 133, 
167, 195, 241, 334 
Discussions on Size Notation, 31, 69 
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J. H. Quinn on Library Work in 
Chelsea, 31 

Miss James on Work in the People’s 
Palace Library in 1891, 104 

Hew Morrison on the Edinburgh 
Public Library and Its First Year’s 
Work, 166 

David Stott on Booksellers’ Discount 
to Public Libraries, with Discus- 
sion, 195 

Meeting at Nottingham in 1891 : 

W. A. Copinger on a Bibliographical 
Society, 1 

Jos. Gilburt on some Librarian-made 
Books and Titles, 8 

T. B. Reed on the Use and Classifica- 
tion of a Typographical Library, 33 

P. Cropper on the Library of the 
Nottingham Mechanics’ Institu- 
tion, 45 

Butler Wood on Open Shelves, 
Women’s Reading-rooms, and 
Juvenile Departments, 105 

Notes on Fines for the Damage of 
Books, by A. W. Robertson, 115 

H. R. Plomer on Local Records and 
Free Libraries, 137 

W. E. Doubleday ona Year’s De- 
velopment of the Public Library 
Movement in Greater London, 141 

Meeting at Paris in 1892, 121 

Letters of Welcome, 134 

Miss M. S. R. James on Women 
Librarians, 217 

Julien Havet on the National Library 
of France, 277 

Councillor H. Rawson on the Public 
Fiee Libraries of Manchester, 288 

David Stott on the Reasonableness of 
Free Public Libraries, with a Word 
to the Librarians, 298 

J. J. Ogle on a Summer School of 
Library Science, 319 

** Library Association Year-Book, 1892,” 


275 
Library Work abroad, see under France, 
Switzerland, Italy, America, Sydney, 
New Zealand, Kimberley, India, 
Tiflis, Japan 
Lincoln : Acts adopted, 57 
Liacoln Cathedral Library : 
A. R. Maddison on, 306 
Proposed Removal of the Library, 128 
Lister, J. W., Presentation to, 97 
Liverpool Public Library: Catalogue of 
Technical Books printed, 27, 103 
Livesey Library, see under Camberwell 
Local Records and Free Libraries, by H. 
R. Plomer, 137 
London Libraries not under the Public 
Libraries Acts, see British Museum, 
People’s Palace, Incorporated Law 
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Society, National Liberal Club, Con- 

stitutional Club, Patent Office, &c. 
London and the Public Library Move- 

ment (see also under Bermondsey, 

Bethnal-green, Bloomsbury, Bromley- 

by-Bow, Camberwell, Chelsea, Clerk- 

enwell, Deptford, Finsbury Park, 

Fulham, Holborn, Islington, Ken- 

sington, Kilburn, Lewisham, Maryle- 

bone, Paddington, Penge, Poplar, 

Rotherhithe, St. George the Martyr, 

St. Luke’s, St. Martin-in-the-Fields, 

Shoreditch, Southwark, Stoke Newing- 

ton, Streatham, Wandsworth, White- 

chapel, Willesden, &c.): 

A Year’s Development of the Public 
Library Movement in Greater Lon- 
don, by W. E. Doubleday, 141 

Longsight, see under Manchester 
Longton Public Library: 

Opened (January 26, 1892), 59 

Mr. Pratt appointed Lbrarian, 59 
Los Angeles Public Library, 103 
Loughborough Public Library : 

Report, 131 

Children’s Library opened, 190 
Lubbock, Sir Joha, 

Opened Bermondsey Library, 57 

On Public Libraries, 58 
Lupton’s ‘‘ Reader’s Vade Mecum,” 265 
Lymburn, James, on Suspended Iron 

Presses, 199, 241 
Lynn Stanley : Acts rejected, 59 


MACALISTER, J. Y. W., 

On Size Notation, 71 

On Booksellers’ Discount, 198 
Macdonald, Mr.,on Booksellers’ Discount, 


198 
Macfarlane, John, on English Romance in 
French Translation, 1780-1830, 205 
Madeley, Mr., on Size Notation, 69 
Maddison, A. R., on Lincoln Cathedral 
Library, 306 
Magazine and Review Articles selected 
and bound together, according to Sub- 
jects on Mr. Taylor’s Plan, Joseph 
Gilburt on, 1o 
Manchester Libraries not under the Public 
Libraries Acts : 
Portico Library : Mr. Hardy appointed 
Librarian, 28 
Royal Exchange 
Meeting, 129 
Chetham’s Library purchased late R. L. 
Nettleship’s Books‘on Southern Italy, 
269 
Owens College Library: The (E. A.) 
Freeman Library presented by the 
Legatees of the late Sir Joseph Whit- 
worth, 269 
Manchester Public Libraries : 


Library: Annual 
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Councillor H. Rawson on, 288 
Land belonging to the late Sir Joseph 
Whitworth offered to the Corpora- 
tion for a Branch Library, 28 
Report, 131 
Books on Technical Subjects, 268 
Newton Heath Branch: Lectures, 28 
Extra Reading-Rooms to be opened in 
the City, 59 
Free Library in Dickenson Road, 
Rusholme, opened (April 30, 1892), 
128, 339 
Longsight Free Library opened by 
Alexander Ireland (July 23, 1892), 
252, 339 , 
Gorton Public Library: £6,000 for 
Purchase of Land to be borrowed,268 
Marylebone : 
Acts rejected (March 7, 1891), 65, 143, 
159, 338 
Voluntary Libraries: Report, 65 
Mason College Library, see under Bir- 
mingham 
Mason, Thomas, 
On the Salaries of Librarians, 167 
On Booksellers’ Discount, 197 
Mechanics’ Institute, Nottingham, see 
under Nottingham 
Middleton’s (Prof. J. Henry) ‘ Illumina- 
ted Manuscripts in Classical and 
Medizval Times,” 261 
Mines and Mining, &c., Books on, H. 
E. Haferkorn’s Catalogue, 155 
Minet Library, see under Camberwell and 
Lambeth 
Mitchell Library, see under Glasgow 
Mitchell, Miss, appointed Librarian at 
Elgin, 158 
** Monumenta Germaniz et Italie Typo- 
graphica,” Auswahl und Text von K. 
Burger, Part I., 349 
Morris's (William) Reprint of William 
Caxton’s ‘* Golden end,” 346 
Morrison, Hew, on the Edinburgh Public 
Library and its First Year’s Work, 166 
Municipal Libraries of Paris, see under 
Paris 
Museum of Library Appliances, 31, 335 
Musical Works: List compiled by J. D. 
Brown for the Magazine of Music, 121 


NATIONAL LIBERAL CLUB: F. G. Hailey 
appointed Assistant at the Gladstone 
Library, 268 

Nettleship’s (Richard Lewis) Collection 
of Books on Southern Italy purchased 
by Chetham’s Library, 269 

Newcastle-on-Tyne Public Library : 
Report, 131 
Grant from the Treasury, 159 

Newington (Surrey) Public Library: Acts 
adopted (October, 1890), 141 
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Newport Public Library: Report, 64 
Newton Heath, see under Manchester 
New York State Library School ; Bulletin 
No. I, 133 
New Zealand Libraries, 98, 191, 194 
Nicholson Institute, see under Leek 
Nicholson’s (E. W. B.) Reproduction by 
Photography of Two Books in the 
Bodleian Library, 98 
North Midland Library Association : 
Meeting, 162 
Nottingham Mechanics’ Institution, Li- 
brary of, P. Cropper on, 45 
Nottingham Meeting, see under Library 
Association 
Nottingham Public Library : 
Report, 64 
Reading-Rooms in Carlton Road and 
Popham Street opened (1891), 64 
** Mr. Briscoe’s Talks about Books,”269 
Radford Branch opened, 339 
Novels, see under Fiction 


OBITUARY: 
Holborn, Robert Major, 119, 334 
Holme-Kay, E. A., 334 
Thomas, Ernest Chester, 73, 333 
Wilson, Ex-Preceptor B. W., 120, 334 
Ogle, J. J., on a Summer School of 
Library Science, 319 
Open Shelves, see under Library Ap- 
pliances 
**Ordine della Solennissima Proces- 
sione,” &c.; Pamphlet printed about 
1572, reproduced by Photography, 98 
Otley (Yorks) Public Library opened by 
Rev. Dr. Collyer (August 2, 1892), 256 
Owen, Dean, on Village Libraries, 121 
Owens College, see under Manchester 
Oxford, see Bodleian Library 
Oxford Extension Travelling Libraries, 
121, 122, 192 


Pacific Mills, Lawrence, Mass., Industrial 
Library of, J. Samuelson on, 188 
Paddington : 
Acts rejected (1891), 144 
Donations to the Voluntary Library 
from F. D. Mocatta, 159, 268 
Funds needed, 352 
Pahiatua, New Zealand: Library opened, 
191 
Paris Libraries, see under France 
Paris Meeting, see under Library Associa- 
tion 
Penge : 
Acts adopted (1891), 59, 338 
Wm. Bridle appointed Librarian, 128 
Library opened, 339 
‘*Pentateuch of Printing,” see under Ty- 
graph 
People’s Palace Library : 
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Report, 65 
Miss James on the Work of 1891, 104 
Meeting of the Library Association at 
the Palace, 104 
Peterborough : 
Temporary Library opened (Sept. 29, 
1892), 352 
Mr. Iastrzebski appointed Librarian,352 
Peterhead : 
Bazaar in aid of the Fund, 353 
Gift from Andrew Carnegie, 353 
Phillips, Mr., appointed Librarian at the 
Carnegie Library, Ayr, 127 
Photography: The Atelier de Photo- 
graphie at the National Library of 
France, 286 
Pirckheimer, Bilibald, of Nuremberg, 
Library of, 199 
Pittsburg Public Library: Donation from 
Andrew Carnegie, 191 
Plant, Major John, Librarian at Salford, 
resigned, 60; Biographical, 118 


Plant, Wm. Chas., appointed Librarianat - 


the Shoreditch Public Library, 28 

** Playing Cards of the Master E. S. of 
1466,” with Essay by Dr. Max Lehrs, 
60 


2 
Plomer, H. R., 
On Local Records and Free Libraries, 


37 
On the Free Library Movement in 
Kent, 329 
His ‘* Short Account of the Records of 
Canterbury,” 157 
Plymouth Public Library: Reading Room 
opened at the Cattedown Board School 
(February 29, 1892), 160, 339 
Poetry: ‘‘ Children in the Library,” by 
A. J. Edmunds, 216 
Poplar : 
Acts adopted (December, 1890), 141 
Reading Room secured at St. Stephen’s 
Hall, 352 
Portico Library, see under Manchester 
Portsmouth Public Library, 160 
Pratt, Mr., appointed Librarian at Long- 
ton, 59 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn : Catalogue, 272 
Prideaux’s (Miss S. T.) Bibliography of 
Bookbinding, 15, 51, 90 
Printing, see under Typography 
Proctor, Robert G. C., on Jan 
Doesborgh, 208 
Public Libraries (see also under Libraries): 
A “ Bailie’s ” View, 122 
The Scotsman, on, 165 
Progress of the Public Library Move- 
ment, 1891-2, 338 
Reasons for Diminished Circulation, 
165, 166 
Notes and News, 25, 57, 96, 127, 157; 
265, 351 


van 





Index. 


Reports, 60, 129, 194 
Statistical Abstracts of Reports, 66, 


Comparative Library Statistics: A 
Correction and a Warning, 101, 102, 
132 

The General Election and the Library 
Question, 102 

The Rating of Railways for Library 
Purposes: Important Decision at 
Wandsworth, 67 

Public Libraries and Income Tax, 26, 
240 

The Reasonableness of Free Publi 
Libraries, with a Word to the Li! 
rarians, by David Stott, 298 

A List of British Libraries to be com 
piled by J. D. Brown, 274 

Public Libraries Acts (England) Consoli 
dation Bill, 335; passed (June 27, 
1892), 336 

Public Libraries Act, 1892 (took effect, 
October 1, 1892) Provisions of, 344 

Public Libraries Acts adopted: 

Bloomsbury (St. Giles’s, 1891), 142 

Bromley-by-Bow (1891), 142 

Bromley, Kent (May, ’92), 190, 338 

Carlisle (June 9, ’90), 185 

Colchester (October 2, ’91), 26, 338 

Edmonton (October, ’91), 27, 338 

Enfield (March, ’92), 158, 338 

Gravesend, 267 

Holborn (St. Andrew’s, 1891), 142 

Jedburgh (May, ’92), 190, 338 

Leigh, 268 

Leyton (November, ’91), 27, 338 

Lincoln (January 23, 92), 57, 338 

Newington, Surrey (Octuber, ’90), 141 

Penge (1891), 59, 338 

Poplar (December, ’90), 141 

Salford (September, ’92), 353 

Shoreditch (April ’91), 142 

Southwark (St. Saviour’s), 28 

Tottenham (October, 1891), 338 

Walthamstow (February, ’92) 97, 191, 


338 

Waterloo-with-Seaforth (September 1, 
1892), 270 

West Ham (November, ’90) 141 

Willesden (February, ’91), 142 

Wood Green (1891), 142 

York (October, ’91), 60, 338 

Public Libraries Acts rejected : 
Bethnal Green (1890), 144 
Deptford (St. Paul’s) (November, ’90), 


143 
Gainsborough (December 23, ’91), 27, 
38 


33 
Greenwich (1890 ?), 143 
Hackney (1891), 144 
Islington (June, ‘91), 144 
Lynn Stanley (May, ’91), 59 





Index. 


Marylebone (March 7, 91), 143, 159, 
8 


33 

Paddington (1891), 144 

Public Libraries opened—New Buildings 
or Adaptations of Old Buildings for 
Library Purposes at :— 
Aberdeen, 338 
Altrincham (October 1, ’92), 266 
Arlecdon and Frizington (May 30, ’92), 


157 

Ayr, 338 

Bermondsey (Jan. 18, 92), 57, 339 

Bingley (April 2, ’92), 127 

Birmingham: Saltley Road Branch 
(June 5, 92), 267, 339 

Bolton: Mere Hall Branch (Aug. 22, 
’91), 61 

Brechin, 339 

Cardiff: Two Branch Reading-Rooms 
(1891), 62 

Castlebay (Jan. 30, ’92), 97 

Chelsea (Jan., ’91), 145 
Boys’ Room at Kensal Town (Aug., 

4, 92), 268 

Clerkenwell (Oct. 10, ’90), 145 

Colchester: Mile-End Branch, 158 

Derby: Lending Library (May 1,’90), 62 

Elgin (May 13, ’92), 158 

Handsworth, 339 

Holborn, 339 

Hove (Oct. 24, 1892), 351 

Kensington : North Kensington Branch 
(Oct. 29, ’91), 63, 339 

Leeds: Headingley Branch (Sept. 29, 
92), 352 

Lewisham, 338 

Longton (Jan. 26, ’92), 59 

Loughborough: Children’s 
(June 10, ’92), 190 

Manchester : 
Longsight (July 23, 92), 252, 338 
Rusholme (April 23, ’92), 128, 338 
Nottingham : Two Reading-Rooms, 64 
Radford, 339 

Otley, Yorks (Aug. 2, ’92), 256 

Penge, 339 

Peterborough, Temporary Library 
(Sept. 29, ’92), 352 

Plymouth: Cattedown Board School 
Reading-room (Feb. 29, 1892), 160, 


Library 


339 
Rotherham: Kimberworth (Jan. 18, 
’92), 60 
Rotherhithe (Oct. 1, 
St. Helens : 
St. Martin-in-the-Fields (Feb. 12, ’91), 
63, 145 
Stoke Newington (July 23, ’92), 255, 


*90), 145 
Thatto Heath Branch, 29 


339 

Streatham (April, ’91), 1 

Swansea: Treboeth Branch (1892), 
270, 339 
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Watford : Reference Library (Oct. 25, 
92), 353 
Whitechapel : Part of Library (May 9, 
1892), 159, 339; Library and Mu- 
seum (Oct. 25, 1892), 352 
Workington (Nov., 91), 29 
** Public Library Manual,” 337 


Quinny, J. H., 
On Library Work in Chelsea, 31 
On Size Notation, 71 


RADFORD, see under Nottingham 

Railways, Rating of, for Library Pur- 
poses: Important decision at Wands- 
worth, 67 

Rawson, Councillor H., on the Public 
Libraries of Manchester, 288 

Reed, Talbot Baines, 
His Edition of William Blades’s 

** Pentateuch of Printing,” 29 
On the Use and Classification of a 
Typographical Library, 33 

Reference Books: What are they ? 
(Letter) 168 

Reference Departments in Public Li- 
braries and Open Shelves, see under 
Library Appliances 

** Reformed Librarie Keeper” 
Durie, 81 

Remainders, Jos. Gilburt on, 324 

Rieu, Dr. Charles, Keeper of Oriental 
Manuscripts in the British Museum, 
retired, 27 

Rivoli’s (Duc de) ‘“‘ Bibliographie des 
Livres 4 Figures Vénitiens, 1469-1525,” 


of John 


153 
Robertson, A. W., 
On Comparative Library Statistics 
(Letter), 101 
On Fines for the Damage of books, 


115 
Robinson, Matthew, Librarian at the 
Portico Library, Manchester, retired, 


2 

Rogers’s (W. 
graphy,” 99 

Roman Libraries, 261 

Rome: Archbishop Smith’s Library at the 
Scots College, 351 

Rotherham: Branch Library opened at 
Kimberworth (Jan. 18, 1892), 60 

Rotherhithe — Library opened (Oct. 
1, 1890), 145 

Runcorn Public Library: Report, 131 

Rusholme, see under Manchester 


T.) **Manual of Biblio- 


St. GEORGE THE MARTYR and a Public 
Library, 159 
St. Giles, see under Bloomsbury 
St. Helens: 
Thatto Heath Branch opened, 29 
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Catalogue of the Sutton Branch 
Lending Library, 163 

St. Luke’s, 59 

St. Martin-in-the-Fields Public Library 
opened by Mr. Gladstone (Feb. 12, 
1891), 63, 145 

St. Marylebone, see under Marylebone 

St. Saviour’s, see under Southwark 

Salaries of Librarians, Thomas Mason on, 
167 

Sale Public Library: Sunday Opening 
adopted, 353 

Salem (Mass.) Public Library: Third 
Supplement to the Finding List, 164 

Salford Public Library : 
Major J. Plant, Librarian, resigned, 60 
Acts adopted, 353 

Salisbury Public Library, 270 

Samuelson, James, on the Industrial 
Library at the Pacific Mills, Lawrence, 
Mass., 188 

Scott’s (Sir Walter) Waverley Novels, 
Chronology of, by J. Foster, 117 

‘** Sex quam elegantissimz epistole,” Re- 
production in Facsimile of William 
Caxton’s Edition, 1483, with Intro- 
duction and Translation by George 
Bullen, 347 

Sheffield Public Library : 
Reader fined for mutilating a volume, 28 
Presentation to J. W. Lister, 97 

Shelley Library proposed at Horsham, 


207 
Shoreditch : 
Acts adopted (April, ’91), 142 
W. C. Plant appointed Librarian, 28 
Sidney’s (Sit Philip) ‘‘ Arcadia” repro- 
duced in Photographic Facsimile, and 
edited by Dr. H. O. Sommer, 264 
Simpson, William, appointed Librarian at 
Baillie’s Institution, Glasgow, 27 
Sinker’s (Dr. Robert) ‘* Library of Trinity 
College, Cambridge,” 100 
Size-Notation : 
Report of Committee, 31, 147, 167 
Discussion on, 69 
Table of Sizes of Books, 150 
Slater’s (H.) ** Book Collecting : a Guide 
for Amateurs,” 263 
Smart’s'(Thomas Burnett) ‘‘ Bibliography 
of Matthew Arnold,” 258 
Smethwick Public Library: Report, 131 
Smith (G. J.), appointed Librarian to the 
Belfast Library, 25 
Sommer’s (Dr. H. Oskar) Edition of Sir 
Philip Sidney’s ‘* Arcadia,” 264 
Southampton : Foundation Stone of Pub- 
lic Library laid, 353 
Southport Public Library: Report, 64 
Southsea Public Library: Branch Free 
Library over the Police-station pro- 
posed, 97 





Index. 


South Shields Public Library: Report, 131 
Southwark (St. Saviour’s) : 
Acts adopted (Nov., 1891), 28, 338 
Design for New Building, 352 
Sporting News, see under Betting 
State Papers : a Plea for Annual Lists, by 
F. B. F. Campbell, 175 
Stockton-on-Tees Public Library : 
The News-Room open on Sundays, 60 
Report, 131 
Stoke Newington Public Library opened 
by J. Passmore Edwards (July 23,1892), 
255» 339 
Stott, David, 
On Booksellers’ Discount to Public 
Libraries, 195, 199 
On the Reasonableness of Free Public 
Libraries, with a Word to the Li- 
brarians, 298 
Streatham Public Library opened (April, 
1891), 145 
Stroud Public Library : Report, 194 
Subscription Libraries, 132, 191 ; Cardiff, 
61 ; Wimbledon, 64 ; Leek, 191 
Summer School of Library Science, pro- 
posed by J. J. Ogle, 319 
Sunday Opening of Libraries : 
Experiments at Stockton-on-Tees, 60 ; 
Darlington, 97 ; Bermondsey, 128 ; 
Leek, 130; Sale, 353; and Sunder- 
land, 353 
Sunday Opening at the National Lib- 
rary of France, 280 
Sunderland Public Library: 
Opening, 353 
Suspended Iron Presses, James Lymburn 
on, 199, 241 
Swansea Public Library : 
Report, 132 
Branch at Treboeth opened (1892), 270, 


Sunday 


339 
Switzerland : The Bibliotheque Publique, 
Geneva, Report, 195 
Sydney Free Public Library : Report, 65 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION, The Libraries 
and :—Aberdeen,'265 ; Altrincham, 25 ; 
Bootle, 267 ; Cardiff, 61; Eastbourne, 


127 

Catalogue of Technical Books at Liver- 
pool, 27, 103 

List of Technical Works at Manches- 
ter, 268 

The Forney and other Libraries, Paris, 


247 
Industrial Library at the Pacific Mills, 
Lawrence, Mass., J. Samuelson on, 


188 
Technical Instruction for Library Assis- 
tants, see under Librarians 
Tedder, H. R., on Size Notation, 70 
Thatto Heath, see under St. Helens 





Index. 


Thefts from Libraries, Imprisonment for, 
at Kensington, 128; at Cambridge, 
190 ; at Wandsworth, 352 

Thomas, Ernest Chester, In Memoriam, 
ss 

Thurso Public Library, 270 

Tickets: Legality of Charging for Them, 


I 
Ticknor, George, on Espinosa’s *‘ Flores,” 


201 
Tiflis Public Library, 122 
Titles of Books : 

On Some Librarian-made Titles, by 

Jos. Gilburt, 8 
Tokyo Public Library: Report, 195 
Tonbridge Public Library: Report, 64 
Torquay and a Public Library, 29 
Travelling Libraries, 122, 192 

Mrs. T. H. Green’s Donation to Ox- 

ford, 121 
Treboeth, see under Swansea 
Tredwell’s (Daniell M.) ‘* Monograph on 
Privately Illustrated Books,” 126 
Tynemouth Public Library: New Build- 
ing proposed, 97 
Typography : : 

William Blades’s ‘‘ Pentateuch of 
Printing, with a Chapter on Judges,” 
with Memoir and List of Works by 
T. B. Reed, 29 

On the Use and Classification of a 
Typographical Library, by T. B. 
Reed, 33 

Reproduction of Photography of Two 
Little Books in the Bodleian Library 
—‘*Ars Moriendi,” and * Ordine 
della Solennissima Processione,”&c., 
98 

Jan van Doesborgh, by R. G. C. 
Proctor, 208 

“The Press of North Carolina in the 
Eighteenth Century,” by Dr. S. B. 
Weeks, 259 

“The Golden Legend” of William 
Caxton, reprinted by William Morris 
at the Kelmscott Press, 346 

**The Dialogue or Communing between 
the wise King Solomon and Mar- 
colphus,” edited by E. Gordon Duff, 
347 

*Sex quam elegantissime epistole,” 
Reproduction in Facsimile of William 
Caxton’s Edition, 1483, with Intro- 
duction and Translation by George 
Bullen, 347 

**Monumenta Germaniae et Italiae 
Typographica,” Auswahl und Text 
von k. Burger, Part I., 349 


VILLAGE Lipraries, Dean Owen on,121 
Vivian, Herbert, on the True Catherine 
of Aragon, 169 
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Warpawa, New ZEALAND: Funds raised 
for Library, 191 
Wakeling, G., on Booksellers’ Discount, 


I 
Walthamstow and a Public Library, 29 
Acts adopted, 97, 191 
Site and £300 contributed by T. 
Courtenay Warner, 160 
Walton-on-the-Hill and a Public Library, 


160 
Wandsworth Public Library : 
Important Decision with regard to the 
Rating of Railways, 67 
Woman imprisoned for Stealing a Book, 


352 
Wanganui (New Zealand) Library : 
Catalogue, 191 
Report, 194 
Waterloo-with-Seaforth and a Public 
Library, 160 
Acts adopted (Sept. 1), 270 
Watford : 
Reference Library opened (Oct. 25, 
1892), 353 , 
Watson, D., on Carlisle Public Library, 


18 
Wate Novels, Chronology of, by 
John Foster, 117 
Weare, W.,appointed Assistant Librarian 
at Whitechapel, 190 
Wedgwood (Hensleigh) Collection of 
Books presented to Mason College, 
Birmingham, 72 
Weeks’s (Dr. Stephen B.) “ Press of 
North Carolina in the Eighteenth 
Century,” 259 
Wensley: Memorial Stone of NewLibrary 
laid, 353 
West Bromwich Public Library : 
The Reference Library re-opened, 29 ; 
Contribution from the Clarendon Press, 
97 
Report, 132 
West Ham Public Library : 
Acts adopted (Nov., 1890), 141 
W. HH. Bagguley appointed Sub- 
Librarian, 129, 270 
Whitechapel Public Library : 
Part of Library opened (May 9, 1892), 
159, 339 : ; 
W. Weare appointed Assistant Li- 
brarian, 190 
Library and Museum opened by Lord 
Rosebery (Oct. 25, 1892), 352 
Whitworth, The late Sir Joseph, 
His Gift to Manchester Corporation, 25 
His Gift of the *“* E. A. Freeman” 
Library to Owens College, 269 
Wick : Andrew Carnegie’s offer, 354 
Wigan Public Library : 
A Boys’ Reading-:oom to be started, 
191 
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Catalogue of Works relating to Free- 
masonry, 272 
Willesden : Acts adopted (Feb., 1891), 
142 


Wilson, Ex-Preceptor, of 


Death of, 120, 334 
Wimbledon Public Library : 
Report, 64 
Catalogue, 271 
Winsford Public Library: Report, 64 
Wolverhampton Public Library: Report, 
6 


4 
Women Librarians : 
Miss M. S. R. James on, 217 
Women Assistants in the Manchester 
Libraries, 292 


Index. 


Women Librarians invited to Chicago, 273 
Women’s Reading Reoms, Butler Wood 
on, 108 


| Wood, Butler, 
Glasgow, | 


On Open Reference Shelves, 105 
On Women’s Reading-Rooms, 108 
On Juvenile Libraries, 111 


| Wood Green: Acts adopted, 142 
| Workington : 


Library opened (Nov., 
1891), 29 
Wright, W. H. K., 


Discount, 198 


on Beoksellers’ 


**YEAR-BOOK, 1892, cf the Library As- 
sociation,”’ 275, 338 
York: Acts adopted, 60 
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Library Association of the Gnited 


pw founded on October sth, 1877, at the conclusion of 
the Library Conference held at the London Institu- 
tion, under the presidency of the late Mr. J. Winter 
Jones, then Principal Librarian of the British Museum. 

Its objects are (a) to encourage and aid by every means in its 
power the establishment of new libraries; (4) to endeavour to 
secure better legislation for free public libraries ; (¢) to unite all persons 
engaged or interested in library work, for the purpose of promoting 
the best possible administration of libraries ; and (@) to encourage 
bibliographical research. 

The Association has, by the invitation of the local authorities, 
held its Annual Meetings in the following towns :— 





YEAR. PLACE. PRESIDENT. 

1878 Oxford J. Winter Jones (Principal Librarian of 
the British Museum). 

1879 | Manchester 


1880 | Edinburgh i Rev. H. O. Coxe (Bodley’s Librarian). 


1881 London His Honour Judge Russell (Master of 

Gray’s Inn Library). 

1882 Cambridge Henry Bradshaw (Librarian of Cam- 

bridge University). 

1883 Liverpool Sir James Picton, J.P. (Chairman of the 

Liverpool Public Libraries). 

1884 Dublin J. K. Ingram, LL.D. (Librarian of Trinity 
| College Library). 














YEAR. PLACE. PRESIDENT. 


OO 
1885 Plymouth | Edward James Mayor of Plymouth). 
1886 London |E. A. Bond, LL.D., C.B. (Principal 
| Librarian of the British Museum). 
1887 Birmingham | Alderman G. J. Johnson (Chatrman of 
| the Birmingham Free Public Libraries). 
1888 Glasgow Rev. Professor W. P. Dickson (Curator 
of Glasgow University Library). 
1889 London Richard Copley Christie (Chancellor of 
the Diocese of Manchester). 
1890 Reading E. Maunde Thompson, LL.D. (Prin- 
cipal Librarian of the British Museum). 
1891 Nottingham Robert Harrison (Librarian of the London 
Library). 











The next Annual Meeting (1892), will be held at Paris, Septem- 
ber, 12th-rogth. 

The official organ of the Association is Zhe Library, which is 
issued monthly and sent post free to Members. In this magazine 
(edited by Mr. J. Y. W. MacAlister, one of the Secretaries) appear 
the papers read at Annual and Monthly Meetings, and a report of 
the Proceedings of the Association. 

Monthly Meetings are held on the second Monday of each month, 
from October to June, and are announced in Zhe Library. 

The Annual Subscription is One Guinea, payable in advance, on 
January 1st. The Life Subscription is Fifteen Guineas. Amy person 
actually engaged in Library administration may become a member, 
without election, on payment of the Subscription to the Treasurer. 
Any person not so engaged may be elected at the Monthly or 
Annual Meetings. Library Assistants, approved by the Council, 
are admitted on payment of a Subscription of Half-a-~Guinea. 

The Association has instituted an Examination for Librarians, Li- 
brary Assistants, and persons desirous of obtaining appointments, and 
issues certificates to those who satisfy the examiners. (See pp. 27-38). 

The Association has published a large number of interesting 
and important papers in its Zvransactions, Monthly Notes, The 
Library Chronicle, and in The Library. A complete list of these 
will be found at p. 13, and a subject-index at p. 25. 


The Hon. Secretaries will be glad to receive papers on appropriate 
subjects for reading at the Monthly and Annual Meetings. 




















OFFICERS AND COUNCIL. 


President. 
(Not elected). 


Past- Presidents. 
His Honour Judge RUSSELL. 
J. K. INGRAM, LL.D., late Librarian, Trinity College, Dublin. 
E. A. BonD, C.B., LL.D., late Principal Librarian, British Museum. 
Alderman G. J. JOHNSON. Chairman, Free Libraries Committee, Birmingham. 
*Rev. Professor W. P. Dickson, LL.D., D.D., Curator, University Library, 
Glasgow. 
*R. CoPLEY CHRISTIE, Chancellor of the Diocese of Manchester. 
*E. MAUNDE THOMPSON, LL.D., Principal Librarian, British Museum. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Librarian, London Library. 


Vice- Presidents. 


F. T. BARRETT, Librarian, Mitchell Library, Glasgow. 

*JOHN POTTER BRISCOE, Librarian, Free Public Libraries, Nottingham. 
*GEORGE BULLEN,C.B., LL.D.,late Keeper of the Printed Books, British Museum. 
*PETER COWELL, Librarian, Free Public Libraries, Liverpool. 

*RICHARD GARNETT, LL.D., Keeper of the Printed Books, British Museum. 
W. LANE Joynt, D.L., Dublin. 

J. D. MULLINS, Chief Librarian, Free Libraries, Birmingham. 

Wma. |. PALMER, J.P., Chairman of the Public Library Committee, Reading. 
JOHN PLANT, Consulting Librarian, Public Libraries, Salford. 

*C. W. Sutton, Librarian, Free Public Libraries, Manchester. 

Sam. TIMMINS, J.P., Free Public Libraries Committee, Birmingham. 
*CHARLES WELCH, Librarian, Guildhall Library, London. 


London Members of Council. 


J. B. BaILey, Librarian, Royal College of Surgeons. 

J. D. Brown, Librarian, Public Library, Clerkenwell. 

F. J. BURGOYNE, Librarian, Public Libraries, Lambeth. 
Crecii T. Davis, Librarian, Public Library, Wandsworth. 


The asterisk indicates those who (in accordance with Constitution, IV, 1) serve on the Council. 





6 OFFICERS AND COUNCIL. 


Alderman FRANK DEBENHAM, L,.C.C., Chairman, Marylebone Free Libraries. 
W. RauPu DouTHWAITE, Librarian, Gray’s Inn. 

H. W. FixcHam, Commissioner, Clerkenwell Public Library. 

JOSEPH GILBURT, British Library. 

LAWRENCE INKSTER, Librarian, Public Libraries, Battersea. 

J. W. KNAPMAN, Librarian, Pharmaceutical Society. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OF 
THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


(As revised at the Nottingham Meeting, 1891). 


I. NAME. 


The Association shall be called ‘‘The Library Association of the United 
Kingdom.” 


II. Osyects. 


Its objects shall be (a) to encourage and aid by every means in its power the 
establishment of new libraries; (4) to endeavour to secure better legislation for 
free libraries ; (c) to unite all persons engaged or interested in library work, for 
the purpose of promoting the best possible administration of libraries ; and (@) to 
encourage bibliographical research. 


III. MEMBERs. 


1. There shall be two classes of members, subscribing and honorary. 

2. Subscribing members shall pay an annual subscription of one guinea, but 
library assistants, approved by the Council, shall only be required to pay a sub- 
scription of half-a-guinea. All subscriptions shall become due in advance on the 
Ist of January in each year. Any member not paying the subscription within 
six calendar months from that date shall, after notification, cease to belong to the 
Association. The annual payments may be commuted by a life-subscription of 
fifteen guineas, and such subscription shall be invested by the Council on behalf 
of the Association. 

3. Any person engaged in the administration of a library shall become a 
subscribing member on payment of the annual subscription. Libraries and other 
institutions may become members in like manner as if they were individuals, 
and shall be entitled yearly to nominate a delegate to attend the meetings of the 
Association, who may vote and in every way act as an ordinary member of the 
Association. 

4. Any person not actually engaged in library administration may be elected a 
subscribing member at any monthly meeting, after notice of proposal given at the 
previous meeting. 

5. Honorary members may be elected by a vote of upwards of three-fourths of 
the members voting at any monthly meeting, after notice of proposal given at the 
previous meeting. 

6. The Association shall have power to strike any member off its list by the 
unanimous vote of all members voting at any monthly meeting, after notice of 
motion given at the previous meeting, and communicated to the member ; or by a 
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vote of five-sixths of the members voting at any annual or special general meeting. 
Provided that a member whose name has been struck off at a monthly meeting 
shall have the right of appeal to the next annual or special general meeting. 


IV. OFFICERS. 


1. The whole affairs of the Association shall be conducted (subject to the 
control of annual and special general meetings) by a Council, consisting of a 
President, twelve Vice-Presidents, a Treasurer, two Secretaries, and thirty-two 
others, of whom twelve shall be London and twenty country members. The above 
shall be elected at one annual meeting, and shall bear office until the close of the 
next. To these shall be added all Past Presidents and Vice-Presidents who 
shall intimate their wish to serve on the Council. 

2. In case of the death or resignation of any elected officer, the Council may, 
at their discretion, elect some other member in his place. 

3. The President shall not be capable of holding office for a continuous period 
of more than one year. 

4. The Council shall present to the annual meeting a general report on the 
progress of the Association during the year. 

5. The Treasurer shall receive all money due to the Association, shall make 
such payments as the Council shall direct, and shall keep a clear account of all 
receipts, payments, assets and liabilities, of which he shall submit a report to the 
annual meeting, and whenever so requested, to the Council. 

6. The Secretaries for the time being shall keep a record of all proceedings, 
shall draft reports, issue notices, and conduct correspondence, and shall have the 
charge of all books, papers, and other property belonging to the Association. 

7. Meetings of the Council shall be called by the President, and shall be held 
at such time and place as he shall appoint. It shall be lawful for the Secretaries 
to submit any resolution to each member of the Council in writing, and to receive 
written answers. 

8. Two auditors shall be annually elected by the Association at the same time 
and manner in which the officers are elected. They shall present to the Association, 
at each annual meeting, a full report on its financial affairs. In the event of the 
death or resignation of an Auditor, the vacancy shall be filled up by the next 
monthly meeting of the Association. 

9. No person shall hold two offices simultaneously, or shall be at the same time 
an officer and an Auditor. 


V. MEETINGS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


1. There shall be an annual meeting, of which at least two calendar months’ 
notice shall be sent to each member. The Association shall fix, at each annual 
meeting, the place of the next, provided that the same town shall not be chosen 
for two successive meetings. 


2. The annual meeting shall receive and consider the general report of the 
Council and the Treasurer’s report, motions of which one month’s notice shall have 
been given to the Secretaries, and papers approved by the Council. 

3. Monthly meetings shall also be held in London, at some fixed time and 
place, of which notice shall be given to all subscribing members ; but the Council 
shall have power to suspend the meetings during July, August, and September. 
The Council shall have authority to engage rooms for the monthly meetings, and for 
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the formation of a museum of library appliances, and ultimately of a bibliographical 
library. 

4- The monthly meetings shall receive and consider papers and suggestions on 
all subjects relating to the aims of the Association ; shall examine all library 
appliances and designs submitted to them, and shall lay their conclusions and 
recommendations before the Council. They shall further have power to appoint 
special committees for the investigation of any particular subject ; and the reports 
of such committees shall be submitted to the Council. 

§- On receipt of a requisition from any five members of the Council, or any 
fifteen subscribing members, the President shall convene, within one calendar 
month, a special general meeting, provided that the purpose for which the meeting 
is required be stated in the requisition, and also in the summons issued by the 
President. 

6. No action shall be taken by the Council upon any question specially affecting 
the provincial libraries without first submitting such questions to the librarians who 
are members of the Association, and getting their opinion in writing or otherwise. 

7. In any district containing six members of the Association, a Local Com- 
mittee may be formed, with a Corresponding Secretary. Resolutions and recom- 
mendations forwarded by Local Committees to the Secretaries of the Association 
shall be laid before its next monthly meeting. 


VI. Conpuct or BUusINEss. 


1. All elections of honorary members shall be conducted by ballot, the 
candidates being balloted for together. If there be fewer than one black ball 
in four, all the candidates shall be declared elected ; otherwise they shall be 
balloted for separately, when one black ball in four shall exclude. 

2. The election of officers shall be conducted by ballot upon a list, which shall 
include all nominations handed to the Secretaries before noon on the day preceding 
the day of election. Each nomination must be assented to in writing by at least 
three members of the Association. 

3. On the demand of four subscribing members, any motion shall be decided 
by ballot. 

4. The Chairman of any meeting shall have the right of voting, and if the votes 

be equal shall have a casting vote. 
5. Honorary members shall not have the right of voting. 
VII. Laws. 
1. The Council may initiate any bye-law not inconsistent with this Constitution; 
such bye-law shall be proposed at the next monthly meeting and if passed shall 
have immediate effect. 

2. Amendments to this Constitution may be moved by the Council at an annual 
or special general meeting, notice of the proposed amendment being given on the 
summons of such meeting. Any individual member may also propose such an 
amendment at an annual or special general meeting, by giving one calendar month's 
notice to the Secretaries. But no amendment shall have effect unless it be passed 
by the votes of two-thirds of the subscribing members present and voting. 






























































CATALOGUING RULES FOR AUTHOR ENTRIES. 


(As revised at the Liverpool Meeting, 1883.) 


TITLE. 


1. Title and imprint entries are to be as far as possible in the language 
of the title, alterations and additions being enclosed in square brackets. 

2. The title to be an exact transcript from the title-page, neither 
amended, translated, nor in any way altered, except that mottoes, re- 
petitions, and matter of any kind not essential may be omitted, omissions 
to be indicated by a group of three dots(... ). The typography and 
punctuation of title need not be strictly adhered to. 

3. The title of books especially valuable for antiquity or rarity may be 
given in full, with the exact punctuation. 

4. In English, initial capitals are to be given to proper names of 
persons and personifications, places, bodies, noted events, and periods ; 
to adjectives and other words derived from proper names when they have 
a direct reference to the person, place, &c., from which they are derived ; 
to the first word of every quoted title of a work; to titles of honour, when 
standing instead of a proper name (e.g., Earl of Derby, but John Stanley, 
earl of Derby.) 


5. In foreign languages the use of capitals is to follow the local practice. 
6. In doubtful cases capitals are to be avoided. 


VOLUMES, SIZE, PLACE, DATE, &c. 
7. Other particulars are to be given after the title in the following 
order, those printed in italics being optional :— 

(a) The edition as specified on the title page. 

(b) The number of volumes, if more than one. 

(c) Lf there be only one volume, the number of pages to be indicated 
by giving the number of each pagination, connecting the numbers by 
the sign +; the same sign added at the end indicating additional 
unpaged matter other than advertisments. 

d) The number of separate illustrations, maps, or portraits. 

(e) The size. 

(f) The place of publication, the place of printing, when different 
Srom that of publication, and the publisher's name. 

(g) The year as given on the title-page, but in Arabic figures ; the 
year of actual publication, if known to be different, being added in 
square brackets. 


CONTENTS AND NOTEs. 
8. Contents of volumesare tobe given when expedient,and in smaller type. 
9. Notes explanatory or illustrative, or descriptive of bibliographical 
and other peculiarities, including imperfections, to be subjoined when 
necessary ; tables of contents and notes to be in smaller type. 


HEADINGS. 
Books are to entered— 
1o. Under the surnames of authors when stated on the title-page, or 
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otherwise certainly known, with the fore-name in brackets ; a name not 
stated in the book or in a subsequent edition of it to be placed within 
square brackets, and all anonymous works to have the abbreviation 
“ Anon.” added. 

11. Under the initials of authors’ names when these only are known, 
the last initial being put first. 

12. Under the pseudonyms of the writers, with a cross-reference from 
the real name when known. 

_ 13. Under the names of editors of collections, and under the catch- 
titles of such collections, with cross-references from the separate items. 

14. Under the names of countries and cities, societies, &c., which 
authorize their publication. 

15. Under the first word, not an article, of the titles of periodicals. 

16. Under the chief subject-word of the titles of anonymous books, and, 
— advisable, with a cross-reference under any other noticeable 
word. 

17. Commentaries with the text, and translations, are to be entered 
under the heading of the original work ; but commentaries without the 
text under the name of the commentator. 

18. The Bible, or any part of it (including the Apocrypha) in any 
language, is to be under the word “ Bible,” the separate parts classed in 
the order of the authorized version, polyglots and original texts coming 
first, followed by English translations ; the other versions in alphabet of 
names of the languages. 

19. The Talmud and Koran (and parts of them) are to be entered 
under those words; the sacred books of other religions are to be 
entered under the names by which they are generally known ; cross- 
references to be given from the names of editors, translators, etc. 

20. Service and Prayer-Books used by any religious community are to 
be placed under the head of Liturgies, with a sub-head of the religious 
community. 

21. Books having more than one author or editor are to be entered 
under the one first-named in the title, with a cross-reference under each 
of the others. 

22. Names of translators, commentators, editors, and preface writers, 
if they do not occur in the title-page, may be added within square 
brackets, a cross-reference being made in each case. 

23. The respondent or defender of an academical thesis is to be 
considered as the author, unless the work unequivocally appears to be 
the work of the preses. It should be noticed that sometimes the 
respondent and defender are joint authors. 

24. Reports of civil actions are to be entered under the name of the 
party to the suit which stands first on the title-page. Reports of Crown 
and criminal proceedings are to be entered under the name of the 
defendant. Admiralty proceedings relating to vessels are to be entered 
under the name of the vessel. 

25. Catalogues are to be entered under the name of the institution, 
or owner of the collection, with a cross-reference from the compiler. 

26. Noblemen are to be entered under the title, except when the 
family name is better-known, a cross-reference under the title being 
made in every case. 

27. Ecclesiastical dignitaries, unless popes or sovereign princes, are to 
be entered under their surnames ; the highest title to be added, with a 
cross-reference from the title employed in the book. 

28. All persons generally known by a fore-name are to be so entered, 
the English form being used in the case of sovereigns, popes, ruling 
princes, Oriental writers, friars, and persons canonized. 

29. Married women, and other persons who have changed their 
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names, to be put under the name best known, with a cross-reference from 
the last authorized name. 

30. In the heading of titles, the names of authors are to be given in 
full, and in their vernacular form ; authors, generally known under their 
Latin or Latinized names, are to be entered under those names, the 
vernacular name being added after the first entry, and a cross-reference 
being made. 

31. English and French surnames beginning with a prefix (except 
the French de and d’) are to be recorded under the prefix ; in other 
languages, under the word following. 

32. English compound surnames are to be entered under the last part 
of the name; foreign ones under the first part, cross-references being 
given in all instances. 

33. When an author has been known by more than one name, 
references should be inserted from the name or names not used as 
headings to the one used. 

34. A society is to be entered under the first word, not an article, of 
its corporate name, with references to any other name by which it is 
known, and from the name of the place where its headquarters are 
established. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


35. The heading is not to be repeated; a single indent or dash 
indicates the omission of the preceding heading or title. A dash 
following a number signifies continuation. 

36. Entries under the surname only are to precede fuller entries under 
the same name; where the initials only of the fore-names are given, 
they are to precede full entries with the same initials. 

37. Abbreviated prefixes, such as M‘ and Mc, S., St., Ste., Messrs., 


Mr., and Mrs., are to be arranged as if written in full, Mac., Sanctus, 
Saint, Sainte, Messieurs, Mister, and Mistress. 
38. The works of an author are to be arranged in the following order : 
(a) Collected works. 
(4) Partial collections. 
(c) Individual works in alphabetical order of titles, under the first 
word, not an article or a preposition having the meaning of 

“ concerning.” 

Translations are to follow the originals in alphabetical order of 
languages, General cross-references are to come last. 

39. Cross-references are to be given from the subjects of biographies 
or of books illustrating the lives and works of individuals to the writers. 

40. The order of alphabetization is to be that of the English alphabet. 

41. In composite headings the first word is alone to be considered. 

42. Names of persons are to precede similar names of places. 

43. Titles in foreign characters may be transliterated. 

44. The German 4a, 6, ii, are to be arranged as if written out in full, 
ae, oe, ue. 

45. Arabic figures are to be used rather than Roman; but Roman 
figures may be used after the names of sovereigns, princes, and popes, 
and may be used to designate the number of a volume, followed by a 
page-number. 

46. Designations are to be added to distinguish writers of the same 
name from each other. 

47. Prefixes indicating the rank or profession of writers may be 
added in the heading, when they are part of the usual designation of 
the writers. 

48. The languages in which a book is written are to be stated, when 
there are more than one, and the fact is not mentioned in the title-page. 

















LIST OF PAPERS COMMUNICATED TO THE ANNUAL 
AND MONTHLY MEETINGS OF THE LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION, anp PRINTED IN ITS OFFICAL PUBLICA- 
TIONS, 1877-1891. ComPiILED BY JAMES D. BROWN AND 
J. Y. W. MacAListTer. 


NOTE :—The running numbers on the left of entries are the refer- 
ences for the Index at the end: the numbers on the right of entries 
refer to the pages of vols. of Transactions or Journals. 
ABBREVIATIONS USED :—“ N.” Monthly Notes; “C.” Library Chronicle ; 
“L.” Library ; “ P.” Plymouth Proceedings. 


Nos. 1 to 168 are published in the Transactions of the various Meetings. 


TRANSACTIONS AND PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONFERENCE OF LIBRARIANS 
HELD IN London, Oct., 1877 :— 
1. Tedder (H. R.) Introduction, ix. 
2. Jones (John Winter) Inaugural Address, 1. 
. Wright (W. H. K.) On the best means of promoting the Free Library 
Movement in small towns and villages, 22. 
. Axon (W. E. A.) The British Museum in its relation to provincial 
culture, 29. 
. Robarts (C. H.) University Libraries as National Institutions, 33. 
. Walford (Cornelius) On special collections of books, 45. 
. Depping (Guillaume) Note on Library-buildings, 50. 
. Harrison (Robert) Selection and acquisition of books for a Library, 51. 
. Anderson (Jas. M.) Selection and selectors of books, 57. 
. Mullins (John D.) Note on books suitable for Free Lending Libraries, 59. 
. Cowell (Peter) On the admission of Fiction in Free Public Libraries, 60. 
. Dunlop (H. W. D.) On a new invention which renders Slip-Catalogues 
available for public reference, 68. 
. Stevens (Henry) Photo-bibliography ; or, a central bibliographical 
clearing-house, 70. 
. Anderson (J. M.) On Cataloguing, 82. 
. Spears (R. B.) On the Catalogues of Glasgow University Library, 84. 
. Walford (C.) Notes on cataloguing, 86. 
. Wheatley (B. R.) On an “ Evitandum ” in Index-making, principally met 
with in French and German periodical scientific literature, 88. 
. Hjaltalin (J. A.) Remarks on Rules for an alphabetical Catalogue, 93. 
. Wheatley (H. B.) On the alphabetical arrangement of the Titles of 
Anonymous Books, 97. 
. Depping (G.) Note on co-operative cataloguing, 100. 
. Walford (C.) A new general Catalogue of English Literature, 101. 
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LIST OF PAPERS. 


. Cross (J. Ashton) A Universal Index of Subjects, 104. 
. Garnett (Richard) On the system of classifying books on the shelves 


followed at the British Museum, 108. 


. Anderson (James M.) Note on Book-Tags, 115. 
. Walford (C.) On Binding of Books for Public and Private Libraries ; and 


on shelf arrangement as associated therewith, 116. 


. Barry (Sir Redmond) On Binding, 119. 
. Nicholson (E. B.) On Buckram as a Binding material, 124. 
. Wheatley (B.R.) Hints on Library-management so far as relates to the 


circulation of books, 127. 


. Barry (Sir R.) On Lending Books, 134. 
. Matthews (James) Means of obtaining the books required in a Lending 


Library, 136. 


. Mullins (J. D.) Note on Statistics of Libraries, 138. 
. Discussions and Proceedings, 141. 
. Appendix to Papers and Discussions (Consisting of brief notes on 


catalogues, binding, rules, charging, etc. ), 183-211. 


. Historical and Descriptive Accounts of the visits of the Conference to 


Metropolitan Libraries :— 
Sion College, by Rev. W. H. Milman, 213. 
Corporation Library, by W. H. Overall, 216. 
London Institution, by E. B. Nicholson, 218. 
British Museum, by G. Bullen, G. W. Porter and E. A. Roy, 220-30. 
Athenzum Club, by H. R. Tedder, 231. 
Lincoln’s Inn, by W. H. Spilsbury, 232. 
Linnean Society, by H. B. Wheatley, 233. 
London Library, by R. Harrison, 234. 
Reform Club Library, by H. Campkin, 235. 
Royal Academy Library, by H. R. Tedder, 235. 
Royal Society Library, by H. B. Wheatley, 236. 
Royal Medical and Chirurgical Soc. Library, by B. R. Wheatley, 236. 
Society of Antiquaries Library, by H. B. Wheatley, 237. 
South Kensington Museum, by R. F. Sketchley, A. C. King, and 
R. H. 5. Smith, 237-240. 
Nicholson (E. B.) The Exhibition of Library designs, catalogues and 
appliances, 241. 


TRANSACTIONS AND PROCEEDINGS OF THE FIRST ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 


36. 
37- 


38. 
39. 
40. 


41. 
42. 
43- 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, HELD AT Oxford, 
Oct., 1878 :— 

Report on a General Catalogue of English Literature, 8. 

Evidence given before the Society of Arts, Mar. 1878, on the subject of 
a Universal Catalogue of printed books, 9. 

Report of the Committee on Poole’s Index, 11. 

Report from the Secretary of the Metropolitan Free Libraries Committee, 13, 

Briscoe (J. P.) Subscription Libraries in connection with Free Public 
Libraries, 19. 

Thomas (E. C.) The Libraries of Oxford, 24. 

Acland (Sir Henry W.) Foundation and progress of the Radcliffe Library, 29. 

Reynolds (Rev. H. E.) Our cathedral libraries, 32 (and table). 
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. Wright (W. H. K.) Special collections of local books in provincial 
libraries, 44. 
. Shore (T. W.) Old Parochial Libraties of England and Wales, 51 and 145. 
. Walford (C.) Practical points in the preparation of a general catalogue of 
English Literature, 54 and 154. 
. Axon (W. E. A.) Is a printed Catalogue of the British Museum 
practicable ? 65. 
. Seligmann (L.) The signification of Libraries : past and present, 68. 
. Acland (H. W.) The Radcliffe Tron Bookcase, 75. 
. Yates (James) Indicators, 76. 
- Barrett (F. T.) A Form of Stock Book, or Accessions Catalogue, 
79 and 155. 
. Madeley (C.) The ‘* Demy ” Book Scale, 82. 
- Bailey (Jas. B.) A Subject index to Scientific Periodicals, 85. 
. Thomas (E. C.) Proposed index to collectaneous literature, 88. 
. Harrison (R.) Salaries of Librarians, go. 
. Grant (D. B.) On covering books in American cloth for lending Libraries, 
96. 
- Russell (C. P.) The Filing of Newspapers, 97. 
. Allnutt (W. H.) Printers and Printing in the Provincial Towns of England 
and Wales, 1o1 and 157. 
. Axon (W. E. A.) Professors of Bibliography, 104. 
60. Stevens (Henry) The Universal Postal Union, and International copy- 
right, 108. 
61. Proceedings, 121-142. 
62. List of Members and Libraries, 165. 


TRANSACTIONS AND PROCEEDINGS : Manchester Meeting, Sept. 1879 :— 


63. Reports on Catalogue of English Literature (6), Title Entries (8), and 
Size-notation, 11 and 133. 
64. Baker (Thomas) Opening Address, 17. 
65. Nicholson (E. B.) The Consolidation and Amendment of the Public 
Libraries Acts for England, 21. 
. Campbell (George Lamb) The Grouping of Populous Places for Library 
purposes, 28, 
. Baker (Thomas) The Employment of Young Women as Assistants in 
Public Free Libraries, 32. 
. Bailey (W. H.) Lectures in connexion with Free Public Libraries, 34. 
. Wright (H. K.) The Public Free Library and the Board School, 38. 
. Kay (J. Taylor) The provision of Novels in Rate-supported Libraries, 42. 
. Axon (W. E. A.) The Libraries of Lancashire and Cheshire, 47. 
- Nodal (John H.) Special collections of books in Lancashire and Cheshire, 
54, and appendix 139-148. 
. Barnish (Edwin) The co-operative Libraries of Lancashire, Yorkshire, 
and Durham, 61. 
. Walford (C.) The destruction of Libraries by fire considered practically 
and historically, 65 and 149-154. 
. Cotgreave (A.) An Indicator book, 71. 
. Parr (George) The Card Ledger : a charging system without writing, 73. 
. Wright (W. H. K.) an Indicator Catalogue and charging system, 76. 
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78. Wilson (Henry) Classification in Public Libraries, 79 and 155. 
79. Kay (J. Taylor) Note on the Classifications used in reporting Statistics of 
Issues in Public Free Libraries, 85. 
80. Accounts of the Manchester Libraries :— 
Chetham’s Library, by J. E. Bailey, 113. 
Owens College Library, by J. T. Kay, 116. 
Salford Free Public Libraries and Museum, by J. Plant, 117. 
Free Public Libraries of Manchester and branches, by W. R. Credland, 
118. 
Bible Christian Church Library, Salford, by C. W. Sutton, 125. 
Cross Street Chapel (Unitarian) Library, by Sutton, 125. 
Foreign Library, by Sutton, 125 
Friends’ Meeting House and Institute, by Sutton, 125. 
Lancashire Independent College, by Sutton, 126. 
Law Library, by Sutton, 126. 
Literary and Philosophical Society’s Library, by Sutton, 
Manchester Athenzeum Library, by Sutton, 126. 
Manchester Cathedral Library, by Sutton, 126. 
Manchester Grammar School Library, by Sutton, 126. 
Manchester Mechanics’ Institution, by Sutton, 127. 
Manchester Medical Society’s Library, by Cullingworth, 
Mayor’s Library, by Sutton, 128. 
Overseers’ Library, by Sutton, 128, 
Portico Library, by Sutton, 128. 
Radford Library at St. Mary’s Hospital, by Sutton, 128. 
Royal Exchange Library, by Sutton, 128. 
Royal Infirmary Library, by Sutton, 128. 
Schiller-Anstalt Library, by Sutton, 128. 
Unitarian Home Missionary Board Library, by Sutton, 129. 
Manchester Literary Club and other Societies, by Sulton, 129. 
. Sutton and Campbell, Statistical Report on Free Libraries of U. K, 
(Tables), 138. 


. List of Members and Libraries, 157. 


SACTIONS AND ProceepINGcs : Edinburgh Meeting, Oct. 1880 - 


Report on Title Entries, 5. 


. Report on General Catalogue of English Literature, 9. 
. Report of the Indicator Committee, Io. 
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EXAMINATIONS. 


The Library Association of the United Kingdom holds Examinations 
in June and December for the purpose of granting Certificates of pro- 
ficiency to persons engaged in Library work or to persons desirous of 
obtaining Library appointments. 


BOARD OF EXAMINERS. 


Mr. Chancellor Christie ; Mr. Richard Garnett, LL.D.; Mr. T. G. 
Law, Librarian of the Signet Library, Edinburgh; Mr. H. R. Tedder 
(Treasurer) ; Mr. J. Y. W. MacAlister (Hon. Sec.) ; Mr. Thomas Mason 
(Hon. Sec.) ; Mr. J. Potter Briscoe, Librarian of the Nottingham Public 
Libraries ; Mr. F. J. Burgoyne, Librarian of the Lambeth Public Libra- 
ries; Mr. Cecil Davis, Librarian of the Wandsworth Public Library ; 
Mr. Wm. May, Librarian of the Birkenhead Public Libraries ; Mr. J. J. 
Ogle, Librarian of the Bootle Public Library ; Mr. J. H. Quinn, Librarian 
of the Chelsea Public Libraries. 

[It is provided that no member of the Board shall officiate in connec- 
tion with an Examination at which any of his assistants, or any person 
with whom he is officially connected, shall submit himself for examina- 
tion.] 

The Examinations will consist of a Preliminary and a Professional 
Examination. 

No Candidate can enter for the Professional Examination until he 
has passed the Preliminary, or some other Public Examination, in 
general knowledge, of equal value.* 

The Six Subjects of the Professional Examination may be taken, 
two at a time, on different occasions. Certificates fro tanto will be 
granted, and will be exchanged for a full certificate when all six sub- 
jects have been passed. 

No fee is charged at present, but it is probable that Candidates who 
have failed to pass will be charged a fee before they are allowed to sit 
again. 


* N.B.—Those accepted by the General Medical Council, as exempting from the Preliminary 
Medical Examination, are accepted by the Council of the Library Association. For List apply 
to the Registrar, General Medical Council, 299, Oxford Street, W. 


a 
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EXAMINATIONS. 


SYLLABUS OF THE PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION. 


I. Commercial Arithmetic and Elementary Book-Keeping. A paper of questions 
will be set relating to such arithmetical operations as are likely to come 
within the ordinary duties of a Librarian. 


II. English Grammar and Composition; Writing and Spelling. These will be 


tested by a short essay. 


III. English History. The dates of the principal events and the names of the 


principal personages in English History, with the circumstances which have 


rendered them famous. 
IV. Geography. 


V. English Literature. The names of the chief writers, the period when each 


flourished, and the principal works by which each is known. 


Text Books. 


The following are recommended :— 
Subject [I—Morris’s English Grammar and Nichol’s English Composition. 
Subject II1I—Collier’s British Empire. 
Subject [V—-Sir George Grove’s Geography. 


Subject V—Stopford Brooke's English Literature. 


SYLLABUS OF THE PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATION, 


I. English Literature, especially of the last hundred years. Each candidate 
must show that he has a thorough knowledge of the matter of text-books 
I, 2, 3, in the list appended, together with a knowledge of the various 
editions of the more important English works, and the literature that has 
grown up around them. A candidate may acquire this knowledge by one 
or two years’ service in a good library. 

For an Honours certificate, text-books 9 and other available sources of 
information should be studied. 


II. French or German Literature. Easy passages for translation, and the subject 
matter of text-book 4 or 4a. 
For an Honours certificate, the subject matter of text-book 10 or 11. 


III. Classification. Each candidate must show that he has a knowledge of the 
names and scope of the principal sciences and their relation to each other, 
together with the power of placing a number of book-titles under their proper 
subject headings will be required. 

For an //onours certificate, the candidate must show an acquaintance with 
the principles of a Natural Classification, and be familiar with the systems of 
classification of books followed in the principal modern libraries of England 
and America. Text-books 12 and 13 should be thoroughly studied. 
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IV. Elements of Bibliography and Cataloguing. Each candidate must show 
a fair knowledge of the matter dealt with in text-books 5 and 6, 
and be able to catalogue a number of books in at least two languages, other 
than English, one of which must be Latin. He must also be able to correct 
Catalogue proofs. 

For an Honours certificate, the candidate must be familiar with the substance 
of papers and discussions on cataloguing and size notation, and the various 
branches of bibliography which are detailed in the publications of the Library 
Association of the United Kingdom; he must have some acquaintance with 
the leading catalogues and bibliographical works, especially those produced 
in English-speaking countries; he must know the Latin names of the towns 
most frequently found in imprints ; he must show a cataloguing knowledge of 
three languages, other than English. 

A candidate may offer not more than two special subjects (of which 
the cataloguing of Incunabula may be one) in which he may desire to be 
tested, and if he satisfy the examiners his proficiency will be endorsed 
on the certificate, 


. Library Management and Administration. This branch of the examination 
will be directed rather to test the candidate’s experience and his skill and 
readiness in dealing with the various practical problems which may be 
submitted to him. 

The candidate will be examined as to his knowledge of the methods in use 
in his own library, or in any other with which he may be acquainted. The 
chief subjects of examination under this head may be set out thus:— 


1. Library Buildings:—General requirements as to lighting, ventilation 
and plan. 


. Library Fittings and Appliances. 


. Selection and Acquisition of Books. 





. Shelf Arrangement. 


. Catalogues :—(a), Shelf Lists (4), Accession Lists (c), Catalogues for 
Readers. 


. Binding :—Material, ornament, cutting down, requirements in well- 
bound, and usual defects in ill-bound books, incongruous, wasteful 
and costly bindings. 


. Administration :—(a@), finance (4), librarian’s relation to readers (c), 
circulation of books (1) lending, (2) reference department, (d ), stock- 
taking (e), duties of staff. 


The candidate for an Honours certificate will be expected to show some 
knowledge of the arrangements and regulations of the leading libraries in this 
country of the class of that in which he is employed, and to be familiar with 
the works under the head of Library Management and Administration in the 
list of Reference Books appended. 


VI. General Literary History. Questions in this subject will only be set to 
candidates for an Honours certificate. 
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Text Books. 
The following are recommended :— 


1. Morley’s First Sketch of English Literature, or Craik’s Manual of English 
Literature. 

2. Morley’s English Literature in the Reign of Victoria. 

3. Richardson's Primer of American Literature. 

4. Saintsbury’s Primer of French Literature. 

4a.Scherer’s Geschichte der deutschen Litteratur (original or translated). 

5. Articles on Bibliography and Typography (Historical part) in the Ancyclo- 
pedia Britannica (9th edition). 

6. Horne’s /ntroduction to Bibliography, Vol. I except part 1, Chapter iii ; and 
Part 2, Chapter iii. 

7. Mullins’s Free Libraries and News Rooms. 

8. Greenwood’s Public Libraries (latest edition ). 


Honours Certificate. 


g. Taine’s “Histoire de la littérature anglaise. 

10. Geruzez’s Histoire de la littérature francaise. 

11. Scherer’s Geschichte der deutschen Litteratur (original or translated). 
12. Fowler’s /nductive Logic, pages 45-48. 

13. Jevons’s Principles of Science, chapter xxx. 

14. Hallam’s Literature of Europe. 


REFERENCE BOOKS FOR ADVANCED STUDENTS. 


Subject I. Cassell’s Zzbrary of English Literature, ed. H. Morley. 
Morley’s English Writers. 
III. Mill’s System of Logic. 

Whewell’s /nductive Sciences. 

’. Cotton’s 7ypographical Gazetteer. 
Cutter’s Cataloguing Rules (3rd edition). 
British Museum Catalogue of Bibliographies, (latest edition). 

. The Article on Libraries in the Zncyclopedia Britannica, (gth edition). 
Edwards’ Memoirs of Libraries. 
De Vinne’s History of Printing. 


L. A. U. K. 7ransactions and other publications. (See pp. 13-24). 
Library Fournal (American). 
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PAPERS SET FOR THE PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION, 
JUNE 2oth, 1892. 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Five questions must be answered. 

. Who wrote the Canterbury Tales, the Vision of Piers the Plowman, 
Ecclesiastical Polity, the Faerie Queen, Queen Mab, Hudibras, Evelina, 
Christabel, Pamela, Fable of the Bees, and the Theory of Moral Sentiments ? 

. Who were the founders of the Edinburgh Review, Quarterly Review, Black- 
wood’s Magazine, the Gentleman's Magazine, and the Annual Register ? 

. Mention one work by each of the following persons: Robert Blair, Robert 
Bloomfield, Spenser, Burke, Defoe, De Quincey, Milton, Sterne, Smollett, 
Boswell, and Lord Macaulay. 

. Name eight leading writers of the 18th century. 

. Mention the principal historical writers during the reign of Victoria and some 
of their works. 

6. Say what you know about the publication of the Waverley Novels. 

. Give the dates of Shakespeare’s birth and death and name his Plays. 

. Mention the best known works dealing with the History of England from the 
Reign of Henry the Eighth to that of Queen Anne. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 
An Essay of about 600 words to be written on one of the following subjects :— 
The use of Fiction in Free Libraries. 
The value of Free Libraries. (For or Against). 
Library Indicators. 
Sunday Opening of Free Libraries. 
Recent Exploration in Africa. 


ENGLISH HIsTOoRY. 
Five questions must be answered. 
. Give a short account of the Chartist Agitation. 
. What were the causes of the Crimean War ? 


. Upon what charges were the seven bishops tried ? and give the date of the trial. 
. Mention the chief battles fought by Marlborough and their dates. 
. Give the dates of any four of the following events :— 


1. Signing of Magna Charta. 
. Death of Thomas 4 Becket. 
. Battle of Bosworth Field. 
. Proclamation of Independence by the United States of America. 
. Execution of Charles I. 
. Landing of William of Orange at Torbay. 
. What are the meanings of any four of the following terms ?— 
Luddites. 
Roundheads. 
Rye House Plot. 
Levellers. 
Jacobites. 
Corn Law Agitation. 
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EXAMINATIONS. 


7. What sovereigns were reigning in England in A.D. 1200, 1300, 1400, 1500, 
1600, 1700, 1800? and give the dates of their accessions and deaths. 
8. When were the following Colonies or Dependencies added to the British 


I mpire ?— 


New Zealand. 
Nova Scotia. 
Labuan. 
Sierra Leone. 
Ceylon. 
Jamaica. 
Hong Kong. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Five questions must be answered. No. 6 is essential. 











1. Describe what is meant by Watershed, Basin, Gulf, Coast, Lough, Strait, and 
Roadstead. Name an example of each. 

2. Name the great oceans of the earth and describe some of the features of each. 

3. State briefly the cause of the tides. 

4. Describe the Sahara, giving the facts as you remember them from Grove’s 
Geography, 

5. Give an account of the course of the Gulf Stream and its effect upon the 
countries in its course. 

6. Mark upon the map of the British Isles provided for the purpose, the position 
of Carlisle, Hull, Harwich, Reading, Swansea, Dundee, Perth, Waterford, 
Galway, and fill in the names of the principal seaports on the West Coast of 
England and Wales, and the East Coasts of Scotland and Ireland. 

7. Of what countries are the following places the capitals? Athens, Belgrade, 
Copenhagen, Lisbon, Magdala, Sydney, Teheran, Vienna. 

8. Ifa reader asked for information respecting The Murray River, The Yosemite 
Valley, Kurrachee, Basle, Philae, Hudson’s Bay, what replies would you 
make? 

ARITHMETIC AND BOOKKEEPING. 
Four questions must be answered, including the last. 
8 5 ° . 
1. Simplify + ; 76 x 53. Give the answers in decimal 
‘ o 
8- 6- 

9% 9.5 

fractions. “" pine 

2. What is the true discount on £539 10s. due 10 months hence at 4} °/,? 

3. The number of yards of paper required to cover the four walls of a room 54 ft. 
wide and 30 ft. high is 880, and the breadth of the paper is § of a yard. 
Required the length of the room, and the cost of the paper at 2s. 2d. per 
piece of 12 yards. 

4. A loan of £8796 is obtained at 34 °/, per annum, repayable in thirty equal 
annual instalments of principal. What sums will be paid for interest the first 
three years ? 

5. A bookseller allows 334 °/, off his account and an additional § °/, off the nett 


amount payable if the account is paid within a month. What will be the 
exact sum required to pay a bill of £44 12s? 
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6. The issues for a month of a library are as follows :—Philosophy, &c. 542 ; 
Science 798; Useful Arts 1370; Fine Arts 529; Literature 1538; History 
6903; Fiction 12544; Miscellaneous 98. The Library was open 24} days. 
What is the per centage of issues of Science and Fiction, and what is the total 
daily average ? 


. A reading room is 97 ft. by 26 ft. and is designed to accommodate 202 persons. 


s 


What is the amount of floor space allowed to each person ? 
8. Enter in Cash book and Ledger and make Receipts and Expenditure Account 
of the Accounts of a Free Public Library for a year. 
{Particulars of Keceipts and Expenditure, including tradesmen’s and other bills, 
furnished.]} 


QUESTIONS SET AT FORMER PROFESSIONAL 
EXAMINATIONS. 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Nore.—Candidates for the Honours certificate only are expected to 
answer the last two questions. 


1. Who wrote the following works, and about what date :—Confessio Amantis ” 
**Vestiges of Creation”; the “Song of the Shirt”; “Stones of Venice” 
“Tale of a Tub"; “ Hesperides"; “ The Strayed Reveller”; “ Utopia”; 
“ Frankenstein "; and * The Excursion ”? 

2. What is meant by the terms “* The Lake School"; “ The Euphuists "; “ Bozzy "’ 
and the * Great Unknown "? 

3. What are the principal works of Chaucer, Milton, Dryden, Shelley, Landor, 
and Matthew Arnold? Give dates where you can, 

4. Name the four best essayists, poets, historians and biographers of the last 
hundred years 

5. Trace briefly the history of literary journals in this country. 

6. What is meant by ‘Evolution’? and give the names of the chief English 
exponents of the theory. 

7. Name the leading works of reference for English literary history. 

8. Name the chief living American authors. 


1. (a2) What great English Poets were living in the year 1820? 
(4) Mention ten of the most remarkable English novels of the 18th century 

. (a) What are Bacon's * Idols”? 
(6) Who was styled by Erasmus “ Britannicarum literarum decus et lumen " ? 
(c) Contrast the humour of Swift and Addison, 


tN 


(¢@) Who were the Lakists, and why were they so called? 
3. Name the best English translations (distinguishing between prose and verse) of 
(a) Homer's “ Lliad ” and “ Odyssey.” 
(4) Dante's * Divina Commedia.” 
(c) Goethe's “ Faust.” 
4. Who wrote (1) “ The Adventures of an Atom.” (2) “ Orion.’ (3) “ Madoc.” 
(4) ** Purgatory of Suicides.” (5) “!ericles” and “ Aspasia.” (6) The 
* Pursuits of Literature.” (7) “ Isle of Palms,” and (8) “ Lorenzo Benoni"? 
5. Give the title and subject of two or more of the works of (a2) Kobert Southey. 
(4) Maria Edgeworth. (¢) H. D. Thoreau, and (7) R. W. Emerson, 
Cc 
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. Give the real names of (1) Max Adeler. (2). The Autocrat of the 


Breakfast Table. (3) Acton Bell. (4) Hans Breitmann. (5) Lewis 
Carroll. (6) Hugh Conway. (7) Fanny Fern. (8) Sam Slick. (9) 
Holme Lee, and (10) Thomas Ingoldsby. 


. What is the subject of (1) “ The Island.” (2) “The Saint’s Tragedy.” 


(3) “The Ring and the Book.” (4) “ Beowulf.” (5) “ The Vision of 
Judgment.” (6) “The New Atlantis.” (7) “The King’s Quhair.” 
(8) “ The Tale of a Tub.” (9) “The Marble Faun”? 


. Give a short analytical description of ome of the following works :— 


(a) Ruskin’s “ Modern Painters”; or (4) Carlyle’s “French Revo- 
lution”; or (c) Scott’s “Antiquary.” 


. Classify in order of excellence five American poets; ten American 


historians and biographers ; ten American novelists. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 
Translate into English :— 

“Si le bibliomane est précieux relativement au commerce de la 
librairie, le bibliophile lest bien davantage relativement au progrés 
des sciences et des arts; parce que, ne s’attachant qu’aux bons 
ouvrages, il rend necessairement les auteurs plus circonspects, 
plus difficiles et plus soignés dans leurs productions. I] nous semble 
donc que le titre de 42d/zophile ne doit appartenir qu’A celui qui 
aime les livres comme on doit les aimer, et nullement a ceux 
qu’une aveugle passion égare dans les recherches qu’ils font des 
ouvrages qui, par une aveugle fantaisie, centuplent quelquefois 
de valeur.” 

Name the principal writings of Rousseau, Voltaire, Victor Hugo, and 
Thiers. 


. Who where the Zncyclopédistes ? 


Give an account of the Académie Francaise ? 
Mention ¢e# of the chief living writers of France, naming the works 
by which they are best known? 


. Translate into English:— 


Au total, la nature humaine est ici plus intacte. Sous cette 
éducation, les enfants ressemblent aux arbres d’un jardin anglais ; 
sous la nétre, aux charmilles tondues et alignées de Versailles. Par 
exemple, ici, les enfants sont presque aussi libres que des étudiants ; 
ils sont tenus d’assister aux classes, aux répétitions, au diner, et de 
rentrer le soir & une heure fixée, rien de plus ; le reste de la journée 
leur appartient ; & eux de employer a leur guise. La seule charge 
qui pese sur ces heures libres est lobligation de faire le devoir 
prescrit ; mais ils peuvent le faire ot ils veulent et quand ils veulent ; 
ils travaillent chez soi ou ailleurs. 

What is the meaning of : plaquettes romantiques, langue d’oc, langue 
oil, les précieuses ? 

Mention the names of six Frenchwomen who have distinguished 
themselves in literature. 

By what works are the following persons chiefly known : Descartes, 
Amyot, Auguste Comte, Octave Feuillet, Gustave Flaubert, Bossuet, 
Comte de Maistre, Bernardin de Saint Pierre. 

Who wrote “ De l’Esprit.” “ Le Roman Comique,” “ Roman du Brut,” 
“Les Derniers Bretons,” “Voyage du Jeune Anacharsis,” “La 
profession de foi du Vicaire savoyard,” “ Picciola,” “Nos intimes,” 
“ Feuilles d’Automne” ? 
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1. (2) What modern French pamphiets are compared by Saintsbury 
with Swift’s Drapier’s Letters? 

(6) How does Saintsbury distinguish between De Bonald and De 

Maistre? Mention the chief works of those two writers. 
. (2) Who were the writers known as the “ Piéiade”? 

(6) Who brought into fashion the Comdédie Larmoyante ? 

(c) What was the motto of Montaigne? 

(d@) What was the romantic movement? Give the names of some of 

the leaders. 

3. Who wrote :—(1) De la Sagesse. (2) La Princesse de Cléves. (3) 
Apologie pour Hérodote. (4) Les Chouans. (5) Les Feuilles 
d’Automne. (6) Joseph Delorme. (7) La Métromanie. (8) Delphine. 
(9) Recherche de la Vérité. (10) Turcaret. (11) Lettres de la Mon- 
taigne, and (12) Marianne? 

4. Give the titles of the best works of prose fiction :— 

(1) Before the Revolution (10 titles or more), and (2) After the Revo 
lution (15 titles or more). 

5. Write a short essay on the chief literary characteristics of the age of 
Louis XIV. 

6. Name the titles and subjects of the chief works of (1) Montaigne. 
(2) Massillon. (3) Rabelais. (4) Pascal. (5) L’Abbé Prevost. (6) 
Madame de Stael. (7) Lamartine. (8) Sainte-Beuve, and (9) Béranger. 

7. Translate into English :— 

Gilliatt était dans l'eau jusqu’a la ceinture, les pieds crispés sur la rondeur des 
galets glissants, le bras droit étreint et assujetti par les enroulements plats des 


N 


courroies de la pieuvre, et le torse disparaissant presque sous les replis et les 
croisements de ce bandage horrible. 

Des huit bras de la pieuvre, trois adhéraient a la roche, cing adhéraient a Gilliatt. 
De cette fagon, cramponncée d'un cété au granit, de l'autre 4 l'homme, elle 
enchainait Gilliatt au rocher. Gilliatt avait sur lui deux cent cinquante sugoirs. 
Complication d‘angoisse et de dégoit. Btre serré dans un poing démesuré dont les 
doigts elastiques, longs de prés d'un meétre, sont intérieurement pleins de pustules 
vivantes qui vous fouillent la chair. 

Nous l’avons dit, on ne s’arrache pas a la pieuvre. Si on l’essaie, on est plus 
siirement li¢. Elle ne fait que se resserrer davantage. Son effort croft en raison 
du vitre. Plus de secousse produit plus de constriction. 


Gilliatt n’avait qu’une ressource, son couteau.—Les Travailleurs de la Mer. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 
1. Translate the following into English :- 

Wir haben, Theurer Freund, nunmehr die zwélf Theile Ihrer 
dichterischen Werke beisammen, und finden, indem wir sie durschlesen 
manches Bekannte,manches Unbekannte ; ja manches Vergessene 
wird durch diese Sammlung weider angefrischt. Man kann sich nicht 
enthalten, diese zwélf Bande, welche in einem Format vor uns stehen, 
als ein Ganzes zu betrachten, und man méchte sich daraus gern ein 

3ild des Autors und seins Talents entwerfen. Nun ist nicht zu laiignen 
dass fiirdie Lebhaftigkeit womit derselbe seine schriftstelle-rische Lauf- 
bahn begonnen, fiir die lange Zeit, die seitdem verschlossen, ein 
Dutzend Biandchen zu wenig scheinen miissen. 
Give a list in order of their publication of Lessing’s works. 
Give some particulars of the life of Goethe. 
Describe briefly the play of Faust. 
. Who were the men of “Sturm and Drang,” when did they flourish, 
and what were their characteristics ? 
Cc 2 
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36 EXAMINATIONS. 


CLASSIFICATION AND BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


NoTE.—Candidates for the Honours certipcate only are expected to 
answer the last two questions. 


Give the headings of sections (not less than ten) under which you 
would classify a collection of works on (1) theology or (2) natural 
science : [a choice to be made of one or other of these classifi- 
cations]. 

2. Explain the meaning of: Mazarine Bible, diplomatics, the School- 

master Printer of St. Albans, palimpsest, the Bollandists, bibliotaph. 

3. Who were the inventors of : stereotyping, lithography, logotype, the 

steam printing press ? 

4. Whose are the best editions of Homer (in Greek), Plato (in Greek), 

Shakespeare, Milton, Spenser, Swift, Chaucer, Shelley, Bacon ? 

5- What are the dates of the first two folio editions of Shakespeare ? 

6. What are the best printed catalogues of private libraries known to you 

and give the chief characteristics of each. 


7. Mention the names of those who have compiled bibliographies of 
anonymous and pseudonymous books. 

NoTE.—Candidates for the Honours certificate only are expected to 
answer the last two questions. 

1. Explain the meaning of: signature, bibliognost, palimpsest, incu- 
nabula, the Nuremburg Chronicle, the Great Bible. 

2. Give the dates of the first editions of “‘ Hamlet,” “* Paradise Lost,’ 
“ Coverdale’s Bible,” “ Tom Jones,” “ Tristram Shandy,” “ Pickwick 
Papers,” “ Vanity Fair.” 

3. Whose are the best editions of Swift, Shelley, Piers Plowman, Ben 


Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, Keats, Wordsworth, Voltaire (in 
French), Cicero (in Latin) ? 

4. What is a “ Dictionary Catalogue”? and mention the best specimens 
known to you. 


5- Give the headings of sections (not less than ten) under which you 
would classify a collection of works on (1) history, o7(2) geography and 
travels [a choice to be made of one or other of these classifications]. 

6. Arrange in classified order the names of the chief writers on the 
history of England during the 19th century. 

7. What are the English equivalents for Duacum, Madritum, Lugdunum, 


Augusta Trevirorum, Leodicum, and the Latin for York, Berlin, 
Cologne, Lisbon. 


LIBRARY MANAGEMENT. 
NOTE.—Candidates for the Honours certificate only are expected to answer 
the last five questions. 


What are the fittings and appliances required in a public news-room 
(1) for displaying newspapers (2) for magazines. 

2. How would you proceed, in starting a library, to select 10,000 
volumes, comprising both reference and lending departments ? 

Describe accession book and shelf catalogue. What registers are 
required for recording stock ? 

4. Lending Library :—How is the library to be secured against loss of 
books ? What forms and registers should you require in connection 
with the lending of books? 

What arrangements would you make with borrowers residing outside 
your own district ? 
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. What rules should you propose for the reference library ? 


7. How would you take stock without closing the library ? 

8. Give a form of monthly report on the work of the library ? 

g. Sketch a ground plan of a lending library of 10,000 volumes, showing 
arrangement of shelves, counter, desk, «c. 

10. Give a list of ten works of general reference (encyclopedias, 
dictionaries, etc.) which you would consider most essential in a 
library of limited extent. 

11. Give a list of 5 daily, 10 weekly, and 20 monthly periodicals and 
newspapers you would recommend for your news-room (omitting 
local journals). 

12. How should pamphlets be kept for reference before binding ? 

13. Give a time-table of attendance of a staff of six persons in a 
library comprising (1) Reference Library, (2) Lending Library, 
and (3) News-room. 

14. What form of catalogue is best adapted for a lending library ? 

15. In what way would you bring your recent additions before your 
readers? 

Nore.—Candidates for the Honours certificate only are expected to 
answer the last three questions. 

1. By what names are the different forms and sizes of books ordinarily 
known, and from what part of the book are the names derived. 

2. In what proportion should shelf-room be provided for the accommo- 
dation of the various sizes of volumes ina collection of miscellaneous 
books—how many tenths for large volumes, how many for small ? 
Name each size. 

3. In what order would you arrange on the shelves a miscellaneous 
collection so as to make each volume readily accessible to assistants 
and to readers ? 

4. How would you arrange pamphlets, periodicals, newspapers ? 

5. What kind of binding would you recommend (1) for books that circulate 
and (2) for books not allowed to circulate ? 

6. How would you keep account of books issued from, and returned to a 
lending library? and what protection against the loss of books 
would you devise ? 

7. Describe the Indicator and its uses, and say which of the different 
forms, in your opinion, is the best and why. 

8. Name the newspapers and serials that you would recommend, in 
their order as daily, weekly, monthly and quarterly. 

g. State the proportions in which a Free Library of 10,000 volumes in a 
provincial English town should consist of the various classes and 
languages requisite for a good general Library. 

10. State what furniture, in addition to bookshelves, is indispensable 
for a Reference Library, a Lending Library, and a Reading Room. 

11. What is the best method of lighting, warming, and cleaning a 
Library. State also what protection against fire you would sugyest. 

12. Say what books you would recommend to a reader seeking infor- 
mation on “ Modern History,” or on “ Darwinism,” or on “ Applied 
Science.” 

13. How many assistants would be indispensable in a Library con- 


sisting of Reference and Lending Libraries and Newsroom in 
separate apartments? and what would be the several duties of 
librarian and assistants ? 
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PRIZE ESSAYS. 


In 1886 Mr. E. M. BORRAJO offered to present an Annual Prize of 


THREE GUINEAS for three years for an Essay on some subject connected 


with Librarianship or Bibliography. The offer was accepted by the 
Council, and the subject of the first year’s competition was announced as 


THE EXTENSION OF THE PUBLIC LIBRARIES ACTS TO SMALL PLACES. 

The successful Essay was written by Mr. J. J. Ogle, Senior Assistant, 
Nottingham Free Libraries, since appointed Librarian of the Bootle 
Public Library. 


For 1887 the subject announced by the Council was it 
THE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ENGLISH LIBRARY ECONOMY. 


No essay was sent in. 


The subject for 1888 was 

THE HISTORY OF PRINTING IN ENGLAND TO THE YEAR 1800. 

The successful Essay was written by Mr. W. E. Doubleday, Assistant- 
Librarian, Nottingham Public Libraries ; since appointed Librarian of 
the Marylebone Public Library. 

The subject for 1889 was 
THE PLACE OF LOCAL BIBLIOGRAPHY IN FREE PUBLIC LIBRARIES, 

No Essay was sent in. 

In the same year Mr. J. Y. W. MacAlister, one of the Hon. Secretaries, 
offered a Prize of TEN GUINEAS for the best 
DRAFT OF A CONSOLIDATED AND AMENDED PUBLIC LIBRARIES BILL. 
Chancellor Christie, Sir John Lubbock and Sir James Picton kindly 
undertook the duties of judges, and awarded the prize to Messrs. H. W. 
Fovargue and J. J. Ogle, as joint owners of the best draft. 

Mr. MacAlister offered ancther Prize of TEN GUINEAS in 1890 for the 
best Essay on 
THE ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF THE PUBLIC LIBRARY MOVEMENT. 
Several Essays were sent in ; but, in the opinion of the judges, none was 
considered worthy of the prize. 














EXAMINATION. 39 


In 1891 Mr. MacAlister offered Prizes amounting to TWENTY 

POUNDS, viz. :—For an Essay on 
How TO GET THE ACTS ADOPTED. 
First Prize :—TEN PoUNDs. Second Prize :—THREE POUNDS. 

The judges did not consider any of the essays worthy of the first prize, 
but the Second Prize of Three Pounds, was awarded to Mr. Richard W. 
Mould, Assistant in the Birmingham Public Libraries. 

THREE PRIZES OF TWO POUNDS each for the best Essay on each of 
the following subjects (Competition being limited to Library Assistants) :— 
(1) How to make a Library known in its district. (2) Comparative merits 
of the fixed and movable locations. (3) Methods of filing periodicals, 
and preserving pamphlets, prints, maps, etc. 


Only one Essay was adjudged worthy of a Prize, and Two Pounds 
was awarded to Mr. Richard W. Mould, Assistant in the Birmingham 
Public Libraries. 


A 


A Prize of ONE POUND for the best set of Six Leaflets in support of 
the Adoption of the Acts. (Limited to Library Assistants). This prize 
was awarded to Mr. Paul Herring, Assistant in the Nottingham Public 
Libraries. 
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A LIST OF 


THE Towns AND Districts UNDER THE PuBLIC LIBRARIES ACTS 
(ENGLAND) 1855 10 1890 ; (SCOTLAND) 1887 ; AND (IRELAND) 
1855 10 1884; AND OF THOSE POSSESSING LIBRARIES 


ESTABLISHED UNDER LOCAL ACTs. 


N.B.—The date indicates the year in which the Acts were adopted, or in which the 
Local Acts were passed. 


* means thal the Library is represented in the Association. 


*Aberdeen 1884. * Brighton (Local Acts 15S0-91. 
Aberystwith : 1872. ‘Bristol: 1876. 

Airdrie : 1856, Bromley (Kent): 1892. 
Alloa : 1885. *Burslem : 1863. 
Altrincham : 1889. Buxton : 1836. 
*Alverstoke (see Gosport). *Cambridge : 13853 
Arlecdon & Frizington: 1891. Canterbury: 1853. 
*Ashton-under-Lyne : 1380. | “Cardiff : 1362. 
*Aston Manor : 18>>. Carlisle : 1890 

Ayr : 1890 | Carlton (Notts.): 188>. 
Banbridge : 1890 | Carnarvon : 1887. 
Bangor: 1871. *Cheltenham : 1883. 
*Barking : 1338. | *Chester ; 1874. 
Barnsley : 1890. | “Chesterfield . 1875. 
*Barrow-in-Furness : 1881. | Chiswick : 1890. 


Barry & Cadoxton: 18y: | Clitheroe: 1878. 
Bedford : 1889. Colchester : 1891. 
"Belfast : 1882. Coleraine: 1871( of carried into cect). 





Bideford : 1877. Cork : 1855 (wol carried into effect). 
Bilston : 1870. “Coventry : 186° 

Bingley ; 1890. Crompton : 1889. 
"Birkenhead : 1856 “Croydon : 1888, 
*Birmingham : 1860. Darlaston : 1876. 
Blackburn : 1853. "Darlington: 1883 
*Blackpool : 1879. "Darwen, Over: 13871 
“Bolton : 1852. Denton & Haughton: 1887 
*Bootle : 1883. *Derby : 1871. 

*Bradford : 1871. Devonport : 1880. 

Brechin ; 18go. Dewsbury: 1 88> 
"Brentford : 1889. Doncaster : 1863. 
Bridgwater : 1860 Douglas (I. of M, . «586. 


Brierley Hill : 1875. Dublin : 187-7. 








TOWNS UNDER 


Dudicy : 1878 
Dumbarton : 188: 
*Dundalk : 1856. 
*Dundee : 1866 
Dunfermline 
"Ealing : 1883. 
*Edinburgh: 1886. 
Edmonton : 1891 
Elgin : 1891. 
Enfield : 1892. 
Ennis : 1860. 
Exeter : 1865 
Fleetwood : 135 
Folkestone 
Forfar: 1870. 
Galashiels 
Gateshead : 18%o. 
Glossop : 1333. 
"Gosport and Alverstoke 
Grangemouth : 1388>. 
"Halifax : 1881. 
"Handsworth 
*Hanley: 1836. 
Harrogate : 1586. 
Hartlepool, E.: 1891. 
Hartlepool, W.: 1891. 
*Hawick : 1878. 
*Hereford : 1872. 
Hertford : 1855. 
Heywood : 1874. 
Hinckley : i888. 
"Hindley : 188s. 
Hove: 1891. 
"Hucknall Torkard : 18 
Inverness: 13 
Ipswich : 1353. 
——— 1892 
*Kendal : 189: 
Kidderminster : 1855 
Kingston-on- Thames 
Kingstown : 13884. 
Kirkwall : 1890 
*Leamington : 1856 
Leeds: 1868 

*Leek: 1388 
“Leicester : 1471 
Leominster : 1889. 
Leytonstone : 189! 
Lichfield : 1856 
Limerick: 18389. 
Lincoln : 1892. 
“Liverpool; 1852. 
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1872 
Iss¢ 


1876. 
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LONDON, COUNTY OF,Parishes 
ketc., under the Acts. 


*Battersea: 1557. 
‘Bermondsey: 1857. 
Bromley-by-Bow 
"Camberwell: 1889. 
*Chelsea: 188 
“Christchurch, Southwark 
*Clapham: 13887. 


wor 


1889 





THE ACTS. i 
"Clerkenwell 
“Fulham : 1880. 
"Hammersmith. :5 
Holborn District 
"Kensington : 1887 
*Lambeth: 1886. 
“Lewisham : 18yo. 
Newington : 1890. 
Penge : 1891. 
*Poplar : 1890. 
*Putney: 1887. 
Rotherhithe: 
St. Giles & St. George, Blooms- 


iss? 


15gi 


1557, 
/ 


bur BSgt. 
*St. Aon 4 Hanover Square . 
14go 
"St. Margaret & St. John, West- 
minster: 155¢ 
*St. Martin-in-the-Fields: 1887 
St. Saviour, Southwark: 189: 
Shoreditch : i891. 
Stoke Newington 
*Streatham : 1890. 
"Wandsworth: 1383. 
Whitechapel : 1885 


Longton : 1891. 
*Loughborough 

Lowestoft : 189: 

Lurgan : 1891. 

Macclesfield : 18>4. 

Maidstone: 15 << 
*Manchester: 1552. 

Mansfield: 1890 
*Middlesbrough : 18 

Middleton : 1538 

Middlewich: 18%9 

Millom: 188 

Moss Side legality of Loll dis- 

puted, n arricd inte eff 

Nantwich: 13% 

Nelson: 13889. 
*Newark-on-Trent: 1881 
*Newcastle-on-Tyne: 18, 
*Newcastle-under-Lyme 

Newport (Mon.): 137 

Newton Heath : i887 (now affiliated 


iSgo 


IdSS 


18387 


1483, 


‘ MAaAMCNEST |. 
Northampton: 1576. 
Northwich: 1883 
*Norwich: 1850 
*Nottingham: 186 
Oldbury: 18838. 
*Oldham: (Local Act), 1865 
Oswestry: 18yo. 
Oxford: 1855 
Paisley: 1867. 
"Penrith: 188: 
Peterborough 
Peterhead: 1389 
"Plymouth: 187: 
Pontypridd. 1538. 
Poole: 188s. 


ror 
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*Portsmouth: 1378. 
*Preston: 1878. 
nr  waeg at 1887. 

athmines (and Rathgar): 337. 
*Reading: 1377. 
*Richmond: 1879. 
Rochdale: 1870. 
*Rotherham: 1367. 
Rugby: 1890. 
Runcorn: 1881. 
St. Albans: 1878. 
*St. Helens: 
Sale: 1890. 
*Salford: (Museums Act) 
Salisbury: 1390. 
*Selkirk: 1889. 
*Sheffield: 1853. 
Shrewsbury: 18383. 
Sittingbourne: 18387. 
Sligo: 1880 
*Smethwick : 1876. 
South Shields: 1871. 
*Southampton: 188°. 
*Southport: :875. 
South Stockton 
*Stafford: 139. 
Stalybridge: 18838. 
*Stockport: 1861. 
Stockton-on-Tees: 1874. 
*Stoke-on-Trent: 1875. 
Sunderland (Local Act) 1866. 
*Swansea: 1870. 
Tamworth: 1881. 

Tarves: 1884. 
*Thornton Heath. 


Act) 1869. 


Loca 


1849. 


1890, 


| “Worcester : 1879. 


| “Wrexham : 1878. 
| *Yarmouth (Gt.): 1885. 
| *York: 1891. 


Thurso: 1872, 

Tipton: 1883. 
Tonbridge: 1882. 
Tottenham : 1891. 
*Truro: 1885. 
Tunstall: 1885. 
*Twickenham: 1882. 
Tynemouth: 1869. 
Walsall: 1367. 
Wathamstow : 1892. 
*Warrington (Museums Act): 1848. 
Warwick: 1365. 
“Watford: 1871. 
Wednesbury 1876. 
Welshpool: 1887. 
Weston-super-Mare: 1336. 
“West Bromwich: 1870. 
*West Ham: 1890 
Whitehaven : 1887. 
Wick: 188°. 

‘Widnes: 1886. 
Wigan: 1570. 
Willenhall : 1874. 
Willesden : 1891. 
“Wimbledon: 1883 
Winchester: 1851. 
Winsford: 1887. 
“Wolverhampton: 1869. 
Wood Green : 1891. 
Woolton: 1890. 


Workington : 1890. 





List OF LIBRARIES, OTHER THAN RATE SUPPORTED, REPRESENTED 
IN THE ASSOCIATION. 


Bedford Lit. and Sci. Inst. 


Belfast : Linen Hall Library: 17838. 


Birmingham Library ( Proprietary). 
Mason Coll. 

Bristol Mus. & Lib. (Proprietary). 
Burnley Mech. Inst. 

Cambridge : University Lib. 

- ing’s Coll. Lib. 

Queen’s Coll. Lib. 
Cheltenham Library (/voprictary). 











Colombo Museum & Lib., Ceylon. 


Dublin: King’s Inn Library. 
Nat. Library of Ireland. 





—— Royal Dublin Society’s Lib. 





Trinity College Lib. 
Durham: University Library. 
Edinburgh : Advocates’ Library. 
ignet Library. 
Glasgow : University Library. 
thenzum. 

—— Baillie’s Inst. 








Glasgow: Mitchell Library. 
——— Physicians & Surgeons’Lib. 
—— Stirling’s & Glasg. Pub. Lib. 
Guernsey : Guille-Alles Lib. 
Hamburg: Stadt-Bibliothek. 
Horncastle Mech. Inst. 
Hull Subscription Lib. 
Kirkcudbright Institute. 
Lancashire Independent Coll. Lib. 
Leicester : Perm. Lib. (Proprietary). 
Liverpool: Athenzum. 
Loughton (Lopping Hall). 
LONDON : 
Parishes in which Free Libraries are sup- 
ported by Voluntary Contributions 
Bethnal Green. 
Paddington. 
St. Marylebone. 
Mile End (Old Town) People’s 
Palace. 
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ter Libraries in London :— 


Admiralty. 

Alpine Club. 

Athenzum Club. 

Bank of England Lib. and Lit. 

Assoc. 

Birkbeck Inst. 

British Museum. 

Colonial Office. 

Constitutional Club. 

Deptford—F. Braby & Co.'s 
orking Men’s Club and Lib. 

Gray’s Inn. 

Guiidhall og pom Lib. 

Incorporated 

Inner Temple. 

London Institution. 

London Lib. (/ropfrietary). 

Museum of Practical Geology. 

National Liberal Club: Glad- 


stone Library 
Natural History Museum. 
Pharmaceutical Society. 


Public Record Office. 
Religious Tract Society's Lib. 
Royal Astronomical! Society. 
Royal College of Surgeons. 





Royal Medical and Chirurgical 


ociety. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
Shorthand Writers’ Assoc. 
Sion College. 
Sunday School Union. 
Theological College Lib. 
Working Men’s Club and In- 

stitute Union. 


Manchester: Owens Coll. 
New Swindon: G.W.R. Mech. 


Inst. 
Norfolk and Norwich Library (/ro- 
prielary). 
Nottingham: Mech Inst. 
Oxford: Bodleian Lib. 
- Radcliffe (Museum) Lib. 
Perth Mechanics’ Library. 
St. Andrew’s Univ. Lib. 
Southampton: Hartley Institution. 
Stafford : William Salt Library. 
Sydney (N. South Wales) Public 
Library. 
Windsor : Her Majesty's Lib. 
Woolwich: Royal Arsenal Co- 
operative Society. 





























LIST OF MEMBERS. 


(Corrected to 15th July, 1892). 


The Hon, Secretaries request that they may be informed of changes of 
address and of any errors or omissions in this List of Members. 


HONORARY MEMBERS. 


BAIN (J.), Chief Librarian, Public Library, Toronto. 

BALZANI (Conte UGO), 11, Via dei Mille, Rome. 

BOWKER (Kk. R.), Publisher's Weekly, New York. 

BRUUN (CHRISTIAN W.), Librarian, Kongelige Bibliothek, Copenhagen. 

CUTTER (CHARLES A.), Librarian, Boston Atheneum, Boston, U.S. 

DELISLE ( L. ), Administrateur Général, Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris 

DEPPING (G.), Bibliothécaire, Bibliothéque Ste. Genevieve, Paris. 

DeweEY (Professor MELVIL), Secretary of the University of the State of New 
York, Director of the State Library, and Library School. 

DEWEY (Mrs. MELVIL). 

DzIATZKO (Prof. CARL), Oberbibliothekar, Universitits-bibliothek, Géttingen. 

Evans (C.), Librarian, Public Library, Indianopolis, U.S. 

GARIEL (H.), Conservateur, Bibliothéque de la Ville de Grenoble, France. 

GREEN (8. 8.) Librarian, Public Library, Worcester, Mass., U.S. 

GUILD (Dr. R. A.), Librarian, Brown University Library, Providence, It.1. 

HALLAM (J.), Chairman of the Public Library Board, Toronto. 

LUBBOCK (Rt. Hon. Sir John) Bart., M.P., F.R.S., &c., 117, Piccadilly, W. 

Marsy (Comte de), Administrateur-Adjoint, Bibliothéque de la Ville, Com- 
piégne 

MonpDIno (Prof, B. 8.), Vice-Librarian, Biblioteca Nazionale, Palermo. 

PETIT (JULES), Assistant Keeper, Bibliothéque Royale, Brussels. 

PooLe (WILLIAM F.), Librarian, Newbery Library, Chicago, U.S. 

RoPEs (Rev. W. L.), Librarian, Andover Theological Seminary, Mass, U.S. 

SACHOT (OCTAVE), Rédacteur, Journal Officiel, Paris. 

SELIGMANN (Dr. LEOPOLD), 

THORSEN (P. G.), Librarian, Universitets-bibliothek, Copenhagen. 

TINGLEY (Prof. J.), Librarian, Alleghany College, Meadville, Pa., U.S. 

WATTEVILLE (Baron 0. de), late Director of Sciences and Letters, Ministére 
de |'Instruction Publique, Boulevard Malesherbes, 6. Paris. 

WINs8OR (JUSTIN), Librarian, Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass., U.S. 
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ORDINARY MEMBERS. 


ACKERLY (HENRY), Burtholme, Worthington, Wigan. 

ACLAND (Prof. Sir HENRY W.), Librarian, Radcliffe Library, Oxford. (Li/e.) 
AGAR (T. J.), 9, Bucklersbury, E.C. Auditor. 

ANDERSON (JAMES M.), Librarian, University Library, 5t. Andrews. 
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MUSEUM OF LIBRARY APPARATUS. 

The original constitution of the Association contemplated the for- 
mation of a Museum of Library Apparatus, and from time to time the ques- 
tion had been discussed, but owing to lack of means, and the necessary 
accommodation, nothing was done until 1891. In that year, Mr. J. D. 
Brown, Librarian of the Clerkenwell Public Library, kindly offered, 
with the approval of his Commissioners, to provide temporary accom 
modation in the Clerkenwell Public Library ; and tendered his services 
for the collection and arrangement of exhibits. The Council at once 
gratefully accepted this offer, and resolved to take immediate steps to 
form a collection of everything used in the working of all kinds 
of libraries, and already a fair nucleus for such a museum has been 
formed, chiefly from the contributions of manufacturers and librarians. 

The object of this Museum is to furnish a ready means of affording 
information on every detail of library management, and should be helpful 
to young librarians, architects, library committees, or anyone interested 
in the subject. Plans of Library Buildings, Catalogues, Work Books, 
Charging Systems, Indicators, Shelving Arrangements, Binding, Forms, 
Stationery, etc., will be shown in their different kinds, and it is hoped 
that members will arrange to send anything new, or which they use 
themselves, to the collection. In the meantime the collection is housed 
at the Clerkenwell Public Library, Skinner Street, London, E.C., where 
contributions may be sent; and any member or person interested will 
be allowed to inspect what has already been collected on application 
at the Library. Any further information concerning the Museum may be 
obtained of Mr. J. D. Brown, Public Library, Clerkenwell, London, E.C. 
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